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PREFACE. 

TO shew that one rapreme, omnipotent. «tern&) 6od created the univerte, that KU 
•uperinteDding providence preserres and governs all tWpgs ; that hia wisdom rega- 
lates and controls all events ; that the imallebt as'tveil as the largest are eqaaily 
the objects of his care ; that " not a sparrow falleth to the ground without his no> 
ttce, and even the hairs of our heads are all namhered,'* is the great object of this 
work — but more particularly of the first part 

To accomplish this object with the most forcibly demonstration, I have shewn the 
great deni^ns of God in U)'e government of men, by unfolding a succession of prophe- 
cies, by which he atinounced a grand succession of events, from the fall of man down 
to this day, and <o the end of the world 

To enforce conviction, I have recorded a narrative of the most important events 
which have fulfilled these prophecies, in regular succession, from the first promise of 
God to Adam, down to this day, as they stand recorded by the most approved histori- 
ans. In this narrative it clearly appears, that all the historians, through all ages of 
the world, have done no more than record the will and government of God, as predic' 
ted by his inspired prophets, hundreds and thousands of years before they were ac' 
compliahed. 

T? render the 4981^ of tbia narrative as clear and forcible at possible, I have not 
only confined it to those nations "W^o were the immediate subjects of the prophecies. 
I>nt to such parts of their history, as immediately rej^ftfd the accomplishment of these 
l^reat events. That part of the history of the four ^reat empires, noticed in the great 
image of Nebuchadneasar, «nd DaniaPs four b«aiit9, as regards their governments, 
laws, manners and customs, together with a sketch of the history of the other great 
kingdoms and empires, not immediately connected with the prophecies, I have noticed 
separately, by waj^ of Appendix- 

AH prophecy was given by inspiration of God, and aU ancient prophecy through the 
prophets of the ancient Jewish Church, which sprang from the family of Abraham, 
and regarded'those nations only, which were connected with th« Jewish history. This 
was all that was necessary,— both in its extent and duratian— to abcw that the gov- 
ernment of God is both on^tversal and eternal. 

The hutory of the other Vr eat nations is of impoitance to be known and ttaditf •** 
ancient monuments of wisdom, virtue, patience, fortitude, industry, arts and arms~ 
and their systems and maxims of government, have proved useful and imporUnt mod- 
els to after ages ; have led to the improvements of the age in which we live, and to 
the perfection of that well balanced system of government viiiich we enjoy. 

The luxury and corruptions which followed all the great conquests ; the prostration 
of the Virtues by those very corruptions, and the general licenUousness which followed 
in their train, together with factions, discord, weakness and ruin, which ever eloaed 
the political scene, ought to serve as so many beaeoos, to guide us, and all after ages . 
10 the way of wisdom, virtue, and duty, and to guard us against the calamities of U- 
oentioos ambition, which have invariably proved their rain. 

The economy of the governments of the Assyrian. Chaldean, Median and Persian 
Monarchies, are very partially known to us— they were not only absolute monaf«hies, 
but from the rude and barbarous ages in which they were founded, we have reason ta 
conclude their systems were very limited, and that the whole depended very 
nauchupon the will of the king, with this exception, that the king could not chanr*- 
even bis own will when once it became a law. 

The union of all these kingdoms stood upon the same basis, under the Medo- Persian 
Kmpire. This system was sufficient to protect a rising state, whilst virlne ruled, bat 
had no powers to save a nation when sinking under licentiousness and corrupt ambl- 

All the renowned ^sdom of the philosophers and legislators of Greece and Roma 
could do no more, with all their boa#ted systems of liberty. They in their torn all 
fell a prey to licenUoos ambition The kiKdom of Egypt, with all the boasted wisdom 
afld virtue of her ancient institntionr, «(|p prey to all-copquering lust and ambition. 



IT. PREFAei:. 

Af we trtee thisfrtftt lubject tbrougb tft« two raeeeediof fwu of this wtrk, we 
iliall find tb&t all tbe kingdoms of £urope ore under the lamo eondemnation. tc^ctber 
with the Turkish Empire, whose broad basis stands upon the ruins of all the ancient 
slates and empiree. 

How far that true balance of power, which oonstitDtes the basis of the English and 
American governments, may be able to control ambition, licentiousness and corrup- 
tion, and preserve the governments and liberties of the nations } remains to be tested 
by eipenence. 

In toe first part of this work I have endeatrored to shew the happy and prosperoul 
state of the Jewsondor their theocracy, and that their wretehedness commenced with 
their kingly govemmentt in CMinection with their false religion. I have endeavored 
to illustrate the character of the Greeiaa and Roman Republics, and shew how % 
corrupt religion and a want of the true balance of power in tho third estate in th« 
government opened the way for factions, which proved their ruin. 

In the second part, I have endeavoured to shew bow the overbearing^ ambition of 
the Roman empire proved its ^wn ruin, and how the distresses she bad inflicted upon 
other nations recoiled back u|mi>erself, until loinry and refinement were swallowed 
up and lost in ignorance and barbarism— also, what straggles men had to endure t) 
rise out of barbarism into a state of ciril refinement, • 

In the pursuit of this subject I have endeavoured to shew hew much the happiness 
and misery oi men depend upon individual character, and have illustrated this to the 
characters of Alfred the great, contrasted with William I— styled the conqueror ; of 
Xdward III. contrasted with Edward IV. ; Q,neen ElijEabeth and Q,aeen Ann, con- 
trasted with James II.' and Charles I. and II. and in this way have shewn how Eng- 
land emerged from the FeodsJ system, and acquired the supremacy of the three es-^ 
tatcs in her govenunent^tbe eicelleocy of this government I have endeavoured to 
■hew, in the wonderfut display of wisdom, order, happiness, peace aud prospeiity in 
the American Repoblici. 

In the third part I have endeavoured to shew the character of the republics of Po- 
land and of France, and to render it plain and intelligible, that republics without the 
balance of power in the three estates, soon become tne nurseries of factions, and that 
the licentiousness of liberty cherishes the strife of party, until some idol chief lUipt 
the people of their rights, and becomes their ,despot« " ~ 

1 have drawn at full length the characttfl of Charles XII. and Bonaparte, to illus- 
trate the more strikingly the worth of the character of Peter the Great of Russia, of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, and Alexander the Great of Russia— but more imme- 
diately the true worth of Washington. 

It has been my first object through the whole work to shew the influence and impor- 
tance of relteion— to contrast the pure religion of the Jews with the idolaU'jr of the 
ages in which they maintained the purity of their church To contrast particularly 
the religion of Christ and his #p6stle8, with the religion of the Popes and Mahomet j 
and to shew that Martin Luther was the angel of the gospel for the age in which he 
lived, and will contifine to be the angel of the gospel until the millennial day, through 
the mcdiuni of the heralds of the cross in the protestant cause. ^ 

Ai tills work is designed immediately for the use of schools, instmctors may avail 
themselves of the chronological table of contents to frame questions for examination, 
instruction by lectures upon the maps, or otherwise. 
WetbersfieM, Conn On. 15. 1818. 
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PART FIRST, 



PROM THE CREATION, TO THE SUBVERSION OF THE RO- 
MAN EMPIRE, 1450. 



CHAP. I. 



History-^ts divisions »nd use-^from the creation to the flood 
— -from the flood to the Building of Nineveh and Babylon. 



History is the great medium by which we are enabled to 
perpetuate the occurrence of events — and through which we 
may take a retrospective view of those that are past. 

It may be divided into four great parts, history before the 
flood, termed antediluvian, history since the flood termed 
postdiluvian : history from the flood to Christ, termed ancient, 
and since Christ, termed modern history. AH that is written 
by the immediate inspiration of God, is termed sacred ; such 
is the history of the bible : all other history comes under 
the general denomination of profane. 

It furnishes a vast field of moral and religious instruction, 
and is designed to amuse the imagination, improve the under- 
standing, correct the judgment, and mend the heart by leading 
us up to God, as the great author, preserver and governor 
of all things. 

That which first claims our attention, in the amials of time> 

1* 



6 THE CREAtlO^. 

is the history of the creation, as recorded by Moses in Uie 
book of Genesis. The most striking parts of this narrative 
are ; the formation of the earth and heavenly bodies, the sun, 
mo6n, and stars innumerable, that fill the vast expanse of hea- 
ven ; the creation of animate nature, with man for-its head ; 
the covenant between man and his God ; man's violation of. 
that covenant which brought death into the world, and ail onr 
woe ; the early promise of God, that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent's head, and that man should be re- 
stored to the lost favour of his God ; the expulsion of maa 
from paradise, the seat of inocence and bliss on earth ; and 
the curse which was denounced by God, " in the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread." 

These are the great outlines of that apostacy, which has 
been the origin of all the distress and wretchedness, which 
have been the inseparable companions of man, through the 
subsequent ages of the world. 

Driven from the presence of his God man was left, un- 
protected by his own innocence or his covenant with his Ma- 
k^r; weak, corrupt, depraved, to depend henceforth upon 
his own efforts ; not in the garden of Eden, but in the wild 
uncultivated earth ; which also was under the curse, for the 
disobedience of man — for God had said, *' cursed is the ground 
for thy sake, in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life : thorns also, and thistles shall it bring forth to thee and 
thou shalt eat the herb of the field, till thou return unto the 
groxmd j for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return." 

Here is the origin of the calamities ot man ; and his whole 
history from that time to this, is nothing more than 'a detail 
of the events, which have arisen in consequence of the awful 
denunciations of heaven. Thus left to himself ; this image 
of God, this child of bliss, this favored of heaven, began the 
employment of husbandry, upon this wide, solitary, unculti- 
vated earth. Alas, how changed ! Should I attempt to paint 
the contrast, between this and his former state, imagination 
would fail, language would be inadequate. 

Our task now is, to trace him through all the mazes of sin 
and error, wretchedness and woe, in which he has wandered 
these six thousand years ; and notice the displays of divine 
kindness, compassion,. and benevolence, towards him. 

Husbandry being the first employment of man, the early 
state of society was such as is common to the first settlement 



THE DELUGE. 7 

of all new countries ; apart from the protection of the laws 
for the security ^6f the rights of person, and property : in 
this respect, they were in a state of nature. Although they 
retained so much reverence for God, as to express some de- 
gree of worship, hy sacrifice ; yet when Cain rose up against 
his brother and slew him, there was no avenger of blood : 
God himself denounced judgment upon Cain, and inflicted 
the punishment. Nothing appears on record to shew that 
this was not the wretched state of man, for the space of 1656 
years down to the flood. ^ 

If we examine the state of those nations since the flood 
which have had no commerce, cities, or intercourse with com- 
mercial nations : we shall most probably, have a picture of 
man, from the creation to the flood. When the earth was 
full of violence, and man had filled up the measure of his in- 
iquity, God came out in judgment against him. He ordered 
Noah to build an ark, and collect his little family of eight 
persons, with pairs of all kinds of animals, both birds, beasts 
and creeping things, and secure them from the overwhelming 
destruction, he was about to bring upon a guilty world. 

When Noah had obeyed the command of God, and given 
warning to a profligate world, he entered into the ark. The 
tempest was poured out from heaven forty days and forty 
nights : the deluge covered .the face of the whole earth, even 
the highest mountains ; and the whole family of man, to- 
gether with all flesh, were swept off* the earth, except Noah 
and his family : these were preserved as God had appointed. 
At the end of one year, the waters were dried up, and the 
ark rested Aipon the mountains of Ararat^ in Asia, near the 
source of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris ; on which man 
was first created, and from whence God first began to peo- 
ple the earth. 

Here a new scene was opened ; here Noah reared an altar, 
and returned thanks to God. Here again began the employ- 
ment of husbandry. The corruptions also of man were re- 
newed. Here, Noah planted a vineyard, and drank to ex- 
cess of the fruit of the vine. Here re-commenced the same 
state of society with which Noah had been conversant before 
the flood. 

Men led the same wandering pastoral lives ; they were 
shepherds and hunters, for the space of 130 years ; they 
then asaembled in the plains of Shinar, wheje they built the 
impious Tower of Babel. This work was of the greatest 



8 NINEVEH AND BABYLON. 

magnitude, of any that had 'been attempted since the flood. 
At this, they wrought unchecked forty year^, when God id 
judgment, suffered them to go no farther, but put an end to 
their work by confounding their speech. 

Here was the origin of the confusion of tongues, from 
whence arose all the variety of language, which has appeared 
tipon the earth. Here Nimrod, who was a mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lord, laid the foundations of the renowned city of 
Babylon, in the year of the world 1771.., This city stood^t 
the confluence of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris : was wall- 
ed in the year 1780, and becaine the famous capital of the 
Chaldean Monarchy. About the year 1770, Ninue built 
Nineveh, the subsequent capital of the Assyrian Monarchy. 
During this period, of about 1800 years, the employment of 
men, and the state of society, had probably continued the 
same. 

These two great cities soon acquired a degree of wealth, in- 
fluence and power, which produced the same effects upon so- 
ciety and the world, as have been witnessed, in the history 
of all the great cities which have appeared : the same change 
of manners, habits and customs : the ferocity, barbarity and 
uncultivated state of the hunters and shepherds, began to re- 
ceive a polish and refinement, by their intercourse with the 
city. The same lust of pleasure, wealth and power, began to 
appear. Each, in their turn, extended their conquest over 
the neighboring countries, until they gave law to all the eas- 
tern world. During this whole period, men were without 
the knowledge of God, and were sunk in the most barbarou^s 
and absurd idolatry. 



CHAP. II. 



From the call of Abraham and his family y to the death of Jo* 

seph his Great-Orandson in Egypt. 

About 417 years after the flood, God saw the corruption 
of all that eastern world ; and that they had lost the knowl- 
edge and worship of the true God. He then called Abraham 
from Ur of the Chaldees, near iht plains qf Shinar ; and di- 
rected him to go^out into a wild uncultivated desert, lying to 
the west, near the borders of the Mediterranean sea, and 
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THE CALL OF ABRAHAM. 9 

there setde. Abraham obeyed the command, went out into 
this remote land ; by permission^ took with him Lot, his bro- 
ther's son, and formed a new settlement. 

Here God began to make a new display of himself to Abra- 
ham and to the world. Here he unfolded his promises to 
Abraham. 1st. That he would give to him and Ihs posteri- 
ty the land, when as yet he had no children. 2d. That his 
seed should sojourn in a strange land ; be evil treated 400 
years, and then be restored to their own land. He gave him 
a son, in a miraculous manner ; and although he was the 
heir of promise, God ordered him to sacrifice the lad. When 
he had so far obeyed the command, as to erect the altar, and 
raise the knife for execution ; the voice of God exclaimed ; 
^* Lay not thine hand upon the lad." And Abraham caught 
a ram in a thicket and sacrificed it to the Lord. 

Thus having tried the faith of Abraham, abolished through 
him the ancient custom of human sacrifice, which was com- 
mon in the land of his fathers ; and having taught his people 
in all generations of the world, although he slay them to trust 
in him ; he prospered Abraham greatly in the land, gave him 
flocks and herds, and made himl wl of great p ossessiangi - 

When Isaac, the child of promise was born, Abraham drove 
out Hagar his maid, with Ishmael her son, to wander in the 
desert : that Ishmael, upon whom the angel had pronounced 
this prophecy before he was bom, that *' he should be a wild 
man, his hand should be against every man, and every man's 
against him, and yet he should dwell in the presence of all his 
brethren" — that Ishmael, for whose sake God gave ,this con- 
solation to Hagar his mother, in her distress in the desert. 
*^ Take the lad in thine hand, for I will make him a great na- 
tion." Ishmael and Hagar his mother, went out accordingly ; 
and in him^ and his posterity ,.the prophecy has been literally 
accomplished. The Arabs are a thieving, robbing, plunder- 
ing race to this day, and have never been conquered. 

When Isaac arrived at the age of manhood, Abraham sent 
out his servant to the land of his father?, and took fi)r him 
Rebecca, his brother's daughter to wife, by the special direc- 
tion of God. By her he had two sons, Esau and Jacob. Abra- 
ham lived to a good old age, died, and was buried in his own 
tomb, which he bought of Ephron the Hittite, for a family 
spulchre. Esau married one of the daughters of the land, 



10 ISAAC, JACOB AND J09EPB. 

and united the employment of hunting with that of husband- 
ry ; but Jacob became a husbandman, and kept his father's 
ffocks. To Esau were born sons and daughters ; and to Ja- 
cob twelve sons, who became heads of the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 

The history of Esau and Jacob, is recorded in the book of 
Genesis. There also is recorded the art of Rebecca, to ob- ' 
tain the blessing for Jacob her favorite son, in exclusion of 
the rightful heir ; the death and sepulture of good old Isaac, 
and the strife ^nd bitterness of Esau against Jacob. As Jacob 
increased in his family and wealth, he increased in favor with 
God ; and by wrestling with the angel, he obtained the bles- 
sing, with the name of Israel : also the mark of the withered 
thigh, by the hand of the angel ; which has caused the He- 
brews, his descendants, to exclude the thigh of all animals, 
as improper food, to this day. 

When the twelve sons of Jacob or Israel, grew into life, 
theirfather cherished an unguarded partiality towards Joseph, 
one of the younger sons, which excited a jealousy and resent- 
ment, on the part of his brethren*^ This, together with 
SOins extraordinary dreams, which Joseph imprudently rela- 
ted, increased their resentment to hatred, and malice, which 
led them to revenge upon Joseph, by selling him to the Ish- 
maelites, (or Arabs) and to deceive his father by a false re- 
port that he had been devoured by wild beasts j this they 
confirmed by shewing his bloodiy coat ; a barbarous strata- 
gem practised on their father, by dipping the coat in the 
blood of a kid. 

These Ishmaelites carried Joseph down into Egy^t, where 
they sold him as a slave. Here an impious attempt was 
made upon his virtue, by his master's wife ; which to her 
severe disappointment, and mortification, he resisted. This 
led her falsely to accuse him to his master, who threw him 
into prison. God permitted these daring acts of outrage and 
cruelty, to shew, for our instruction, that he always can, and 
often does, bring the greatest blessings out of the heaviest 
afflictions, and to increase our confidence in him. 

Here, while immured in the walls of a prison, God open- 
ed the way for the deliverance of Joseph. When one of 
his fsllo'v prisoners who was of the king's household, related 
a singular dr'»am, Joseph was instructed by God in the in- 
terpretation — ^which was accomplished in a very extraordi- 
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PHARAOH, JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. U 

nary mannef. This came to the ears of the king, who soon 
had occassioD to send for Joseph to interpret his own dream» 
of the seven fat and seven lean kine** 

This intepretation procured for Joseph the lavor, and 
confidence of the king : raised him to power, and hrought 
him near the throne. When the seven years of famine^ re- 
«^resented hy the seven lean kine, had extended into the land 
of Canaan, where the father of Joseph dwelt, he sent ten of 
his sons into Egypt to hay corn. 

The manner in which they were received ; the stratagem 
of Joseph, to punish them, and bring down his younger broth- 
er ; the second journey of his brethren, the severity of Jo- 
seph's treatment of them, the painful sensations of his own 
breast, the disclosure of himself to his brethren, his sending 
for his aged father with all his household, and supporting 
them in Egypt ; are all recorded in the close of the book of 
Genesis, in a striking and pathetic manner, not to be ex* 
pressed by any other pen. This interesting narrative, so 
full of moral and rehgious instruction, should be familiar to 
all, at an early age. 

* When the fulness of time was come, that the good old Ja- 
cob should be gathered, as a shock of corn fully ripe ; he re- 
membered the promise of God to his grandfs^ther Abraham, 
that his posterity should sojourn in a strange land, and be 
evil entreated 400 years : he called together his sons, and 
gave them his prophetic blessing,! and charged them to con- 
vey his remains to the land of his fathers, and deposit them 
in the family tomb. 

, This command was faithfully executed, with aU that so- 
lemnity and respect, due to the best of fathers ; and the fami- 
ly returned into Egypt, where they continued to increase and 
multiply, under all their former prosperity. 

Here again, the interesting determination of Divine provi- 
dence is acknowledged. The dream of Joseph,- which was 
so offensive to his brethren, was accomphshed. Their for- 
mer sin in selling him into Egypt, now stared them in the 
face ; and they,, fearing his power and vengeance, after the 
death of their Either fell prostrate before Joseph, and pour- 
ed out their confessions, and sought his protection.]; 

Again the meekness, gentleness and benevolence of Jo- 
seph were displayed : again he drew a veil over the wicked- 

*" Qen. 41 t Sen. 49. t Gen. 60. 



tg JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN 

mess of his brethren, ascribed all to God, and taught them to 
notice his special providence in their deliverance : again, he 
restored them to his favor, and lived to see the third genera- 
tion of Benjamin, his beloved brother. And when Uie ful* 
ness of time was come, that he should be gathered to his fath- 
ers, he called his brethren and said — " I die, and God will 
surely visit you and bring you out of this land, to the land 
which he sware unto Abraham, Isaac and Jacob." And when 
he had taken their oath, that they would carry his bones with 
them, he fell ^sleep. 



CHAP. Ill 



From the death of Joseph to the call of Moses — the plagues in 
Egypt J the departure of the Hebrews^ under Moses and 
Aaron^ andthe destruction of Pharaoh at the Red Sea. 

Here begins a new era in the history of the family of 
Abraham. The Patriarchs are gone ; Joseph is gone ; and 
their descendants are left unprotected in a strange land. God 
continued to increase and bless them, till a new king arose, 
who knew not Joseph. This king, unmindful of the j^rotec- 
tion the kingdom had received in the time of the faimine ; 
and fired with ambition, began to exercise despotic power, 
and oppress the descendants of Jacob. 

When they became numerous, fearing that his oppression 
might excite them to revolt, he commanded all their male 
children to be destroyed at the birth ; an act of cruelty and 
barbarity, not before recorded in the annals of man. This 
order was executed, except in the instance of Moses, who 
was hid by his mother, in an ark of bulrushes, in the flags of 
the river, where he was preserved by the special providence 
of God. The daughter of Pharaoh, in her walk discovered 
the child, and sent for a nurse, which, in the same provi- 
dence proved to be the child's mother. 
^ Nursed under the guardian care of the princess, Moses 
grew into life, and was educated in all the wisdom and sci- 
ence of the Egyptians ; and at the same time, was instructed 
by his mother, that he was an Hebrew, of the family of the 
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bondmen of the land. When he became a mam, he went in- 
to the field to visit his brethren ; and seeing an Egyptian of- 
fer to one of them violence and wrong, he slew him. When 
this act was known, Mpses fled into Midian, (a land on the 
east of Egypt,) where he married the daughter of Jethro, 
priest of Midian, and kept his father's flocks. 

Here began the displays of the mcgesty of Heaven ! Here 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob began to have com- 
passion on the distresses of his afflicted children in Egypt. 
Knowing that his prediction of 400 years of sojourning were 
nearly accomplished, here he appeared to Moljs in t£e midst 
of a burning bush ; and called and commissioned him, from 
the midst of that flame, whi<;h concealed the God, but con- 
sullied not the bush*. 

Here he charged Moses to go into Egypt, and deliver his 
people : and permitted him to take with him Aaron his bro- 
ther. Here he confirmed the commission of Moses, by the 
special miracle, of turning his rod into a serpent ; and pre- 
dicted the manner in which his people should at their de- 
parture, spoil the Egyptians of their treasures of gold and 
silver, as some compensation for their painful service • 

Empowered by this high commission, and the miraculous 
displays of divine power, Moses took with him Aaron, went 
down into Egypt, and stood before Pharaoh. When he had 
opened the commission of heaven to the king, he received 
from Pharaoh this haughijp^ reply, " Whais the Lord, that I 
should obey his voice and let Israel go ? I will not let the 
people go." In reply to the insolence of this haughty king, 
^Moses cast down his rod, and it became a serpent. 

Then Pharaoh, to try the strength of this miracle, sent for 
his magicians and sorcerers^ who cast down their rods and 
they became serpents ; but the serpent of Moses' rod swal- 
lowed up all theirs. This did not open the heart of the king, 
but confirmed him in his purpose not to let them go. Then 
God came out in judgnieiit against Pharaoh, by the ten suc- 
c ssive plagues which he caused Moses to inflict upon the 
land of Egypt, fire, blood, and death. (Ex. 8th and 9th ch.) 

In this awful manner the judgments of heaven were dis- 
played,^ through this impious king, upon his guilty land : to 
inspire the Hebrews with that confidence in God, and in Mo- 
ses and Aaron, which should unite them in their departure. 
He caused Pharaoh, also to double the tasks of the Hebrews, 
that their oppressive bondage might constrain this union, and 
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14 ' DESTRUCIiJIOir OF PHARAOH. 

that he might make such a display of himself and his judg- 
ments, as should lead Pharaoh, and the world, to acknowl- 
edge, that " the Lord God omnipotent reigneth,'* 

When God had pat forth his hand and to.uched all the first 
born of the land ; when every house was filled with mourn- 
ing, lamentation and wo : then the hard heart of this haugh- 
ty king was subdued. Then the prince and people were 
ready to drive out the Israelites. Here commenced the sol- 
emn festival of the Jewish passover, in commemoration of 
their wonderful deliverance ; 'which continues to thi& day in 
the Jewisl^Gturch, Here was fulfilled the promise, that 
they should be enriched with the spoils of the Egyptians^ by 
their jewels^f gold and of silver. 

When all things were now accomplished, this mighty host 
of 600,000 souls assembled under Moses and Aaron, and took 
up their departure for the land of their fathers. — Here again, 
was a dis|klay of the selfishness and corruption of the human' 
heart. Notwithstanding all the manifestations God had mad<& 
of himself to Pharaoh, and to the people, in the miracles he 
had wrought, and the judgments he had infiicted upon them : 
he repented that he had let the people go : raised ^n afmy, 
pursued after them by the way of Pihahiroth, and overtook 
^ them between Migdol, and the Red Sea, where God had'or- 
dered them to encamp. 

Here was the closing scene I the waters of the sea, opened 
to the right hand,'itid to the left, by the mighty power of the 
Most High ; and Moses led the host of Israel through on dry 
land. Pharaoh attempted to pursue, when the waters return- 
ed by the same Almighty power, with which they were roll- 
ed back : and this daring, hardened, impious king, with all 
his mighty army, were swallowed up and lost in the depths of 
the sea. At the same time, Moses assembled the host of 
Israel, on the banks of the sea, where they united in a song 
rf praisato God their deliverer.* 



CHAP, IV. 



^•0771 the passage of the Red Sea^ to the giving of (he Morai 
Law at Monnt Sinai — the death of Moies and Aaxon-'-ihf 



* Ex. IV. 



Moral law. iS 

f possession of the land of Canaan^ under Joshua — and the 
change of government under their kings^ 

Here let us reflect, upop the awful, sublime, and interest- 
ing sfcenes through which we have passed, from the creation 
to the flood ; from the flood id the call of Abraham ; and 
from that call to the. wonderful displays of God in Egypt, 
and the Red Sea, and learn this leSson : that when God calls 
sinners to repentance, by his counsels, warnings, invitations 
and chastenings ; and they, like Pharaoh, continue obstinate 
and impenitent ; he will come out against them in his wrath^ 
and seal up their doom with his eternal judgments. The 
iespon before us is a striking display of this solemn truth. 

We will now pass over the several movements of the camp 
fif Israel, until they pitch before Sinai. Here again, the 
majesty of heaven was displayed in the thunders of Sinai. 
But notwithstanding the mountain was on fire from the pre- 
sence of God, when he called Mouses, and conversed with 
him forty days ; notwithstanding lie had led their whole 
march, by a pillar of cloud by day, and of fire by night : yet 
' even here, under the awful solemnities of Sinai, they caused 
Aaron to make a golden calf, (one of the gods of Egypt) of 
the same ear-rings which they had borrowed of their neigh- 
bors ; and after the custom of the Egyptians, worshipped it, 
in a riotous, tumultuous manner. t 

This was a scene which tried the patience of Moses. Al- 
though he was the meekest of men, at the sight of this scene, 
he threw down the two tables of stone, on which were in- 
scribed by the finger of God, the Moral Law; and brake 
them in pieces. He next dissolved the golden calf, compel- 
led its worshippers to drink it, and caused 3000 idolaters to 
be slain. He again, by the divine command returned into the 
mount, where he received two other tables* of stone as be- 
fore ; which are the ten commandments (called the moral 
law) continued in the Jewish church, and handed down to us. 

We will pass over the mercies and judgments of God to 
this people, in their several journeyings in the wilderness^ 
until we come to the waters of Meribah. Here the murmur- 
ings and discontent of this obstinate, ungrateful people, again 
tired the patience of Moses, and he gave that offence to God, 
which deprived him and Aaron of the enjoyment of the pro- 
mised land. Sogn after the oflence at Meribah, God called 
Aaron to seal up his last account. After Moses had led the 
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people through the wilderness, God directed him to ap;>oint 
Joshua his successor, and go up to the top of Pisgah, where 
he could view the promised land, and there die. 

Full of instruction is the sacred book of God. If Moses> 
the favoured of heaven, was denounced and cut off for one 
unguarded offence, to what punishment does the whole fami- 
ly of man stand exposed every moment, from the offended 
ni'^jesty of heaven ! L^arn also, that to whom much is given, 
of liim much will be required ; and that every man mu«t 
be accountable for what he hath, and not for what he hath 
not. 

We will now leave Moses entombed on mount Nebo, and 
follow the camp of Israel, under Joshua, to the river Jordan, 
Here Jehovah again displayed his mighty^ower, the river 
opened, as at the Red Sea, and gave them passage. Thu 
first city that presented itself, was Jericho ; strongly walled 
and fortified. This intimidated the murmuring, complaining, 
faithless multitude. And when they saw the hardy, warlike, 
gothic race of men which dwelt in the land, their hearts sunk 
within them, and they were ready to yield to fear. Agaia 
the hand of the Most High was stretched forth for their relief. 
By the special command of God, the walls of Jericho fell 
down at the blowing of rams' horns, by the priests, and the 
city fell an easy conquest to Joshua. This event inspired 
the host of Israel j^ with confidence ; and their enemies in. 
their turn were depressed, and became an easy prey. 

Here end the 400 years sojourning, predicted by Abraham, 
and the 40 years wandering in the desert. Again, the fami- 
ly of Jacob (or Israel) are restored to the promised land, a 
land flowing with milk and honey ; abounding with every 
thing delightful to the eye, and pleasing to the ts^te« 

It must not be understood that the whole family of Jacob, 
which came out of Egypt, returned to this land of promise. 
All who were over twenty years of age when they came out, 
were not permitted to carry with them, the corrupt and 
idolatrous practices of Egypt, (in which they had been 
eduacted,) into the land of Canaan. These all died in the 
wilderness ; but the youth, together with such as were born 
in the wilderness, were trained up, by the special displays of 
God's providence and goodness, to enjoy the promised in* 
heritance. 

When these had taken possession of the country, under 
Joshua, they divided up the land by. tribes, side by side, as 



the United States are divided : established their government, 
which was a pure Theocracy ; the moral law, together with 
their ritual, formed their constitution, afid God v^as their 
kead. Under this form of government, they continued 360 
years ; and had they been content with their condition, they 
might have been the happiest people on earth. 

But they, like Jeshurun, waxed- fat and kicked ; the voice 
of murmur and discontent, continued to rise up to heaven 
against them; they lusted after the idols and corruptions, of 
ihe neighbouring nations ; and had not the same power, 
which Ijrought them into the land, been exerted in protecting 
thenrfrom the corruptions of their own hearts, and the sword 
of tneir enemies, they would soon have fallen a prey to them, 
and returned back to the idolatry of the Chaldeans, their 
lathers. The promises of God are sure 4 fixed and unalter<- 
able are his purposes. Although he sometimes gives up his 
people to the indulgence of their evil propensities ; he al-^ 
ways makes their trials subservient to Jbis own glory, and 
their best good* 



RleMARKS. 

Wc have now accompanied Abraham and his posterity, 
from Clialdea to Canaan, to Egypt, through their sufferings^ 
their deliverance, their journeyings in the wilderness, and 
their restoration to the land which God sware unto Abraham, 
to give to him and his, for a possession, when as yet he had 
no child. We have, through the instrumentality of this won- 
derful family, witnessed the maiufestation of the knowledge 
and character of the only true God, in the miraculous birth of 
Isaac, in the faith of Abraham at the sacrifice, in the accom- 
plishment of the prophecy upon Ishmael, in the narrative 
of Joseph^ in the displays of God to Moses, in the plagues of 
Egypt, in the deliverance of the Hebrews at the Red Sea« 
and the destruction of Pharaoh ; in the journeyings of 600,000 
souls in a barren uncultivated desert, kd by the immediate 
hand of God, with quails and man%a from heaven; and witb 
water in the aame miraculous manner, from the dry and 
flinty rock. 

We have ako witnessed the displays of the majesty of Je*- 
^ bovah, inghring the Mtral Law at MQU&t Siaai« in forming 
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his true church with their service ; together with the judges 
of Israel, upon the basis of this law ; and finally, his leading 
the young stock, (after destroying all the old idolaters in the 
wilderness,) into the land which he had promised to their 
fathers, and in planting that church which he had not only 
formed, and nursed, by the special displays of his almighty 
power and wisdom, by so many miracles, but which he de^ 
lighted to honor with his special presence, guidance, and di- 
rection, and to preside over as its head, deliverer, and pro- 
tector. *' I am the Lord your God, who hath brought you 
out of the land of Egypt, aad out of the house of bondage, to 
give unto you this goodly land, which I sware unto your fath- 
ers, to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and to their seed after 
them ; a land flowing with milk and honey." 

Here in the' midst of this renewed paradise of blessings, 
we are called to witness the high and distinguished privile- 
ges of that church from whence issued the accomplishment of, 
gll the promises to fallen and ruined man. 

The scenes of Eden were, here renewed, every thing plea- 
sing to the eye, and delightful to the taste, in the richest pro- 
fusion, gladdened the hearts of this favored church ; the 
presence and counsels of God directed their steps, the wis- 
dom of God gave them understanding, and from his speciaV 
bounty their cup overflowed with blessings ; all but Eden's 
innocence was here. 

But here too we are called to witness again the depravity 
of the heart of man, and say, '* it is despersitely wicked, who 
can know it ;" even here this chosen church, this favored of 
heaven, amidst the satiety of enjoyment, renounced their 
God, and demanded a king, like the nations of the earth ; and 
Goc^ 1ft them to the lusts of their hearts, and in his wrath 
gave them a king. 

T bis demand of God that he should give them a king, was 
a renunci dion of God their king, and like the apostacy of par- 
adise, laid the foundation for all their sufierings, and prepared 
the way for all their subsequent calamities.* 

They, like the first stock in paradise, fell, and entailed 
upon themselves and their posterity, many calamities, dis- 
tresses and judgments, and stand as a living monument to all 
succeeding generations ; with this awful memento* **het 
him that standeth take heed lest he fall." 

* See the ehronides of their kiiifff. 
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CHAP. V. 

Change of Jewish Theocracy to the government ofjtheir Kings — 
Dispersion of the Ten-Tribes by Psalmanazer'-^Remarks. 

When the people of God were weary of his government, 
and asked a king, He granted their request, and gave them a 
king in his wrath. Samuel the prophet, by divine permis- 
sion, anointed Saul as their first king ; but God for his diso- 
bedience rejected him, and by the special display of his pow- 
er, appointed David the shepherd king, from which stock 
sprang the Messiah* 

God adapts all his means to their special ends. By the 
sword of David, He established the defence and security of 
his people. From him sprang Solomon, who in his wisdom 
erected the temple at Jerusalem, established the splendor of 
the temple worship, adorned and beautified the city, and pla^^ 
ced the nation on the su;Bmit of renown, The lustre of the 
Jewish nation, shone conspicuous in his reign, throughout 
the world. , 

When this illustrious king was called to sleep with his fath- 
ers, {Old his son Rehoboam had succeeded him, he by one 
unguarded act, severed the nation, ten tribes against two. 
The exclamation of Jeroboam, " To your tents, O Israel,'' 
established Samaria, as the capita] of the ten tribes, with 
Jeroboam for their king ; in opposition to Jerusalem, and the 
two tribes under Rehoboam. The divided strength of a 
family or nation, is a sure pledge of their weakness, to the 
first enemy who may be disposed to invade them. 

Tbe truth of the remark was soon verified. in this divided, 
fallen family. When the ten trjbes had set up the calves of 
Dnn and Bethel, and proclaimed '* these be tihy Gods, O Is- 
rael" — ^then the God of their fithers came out in judgment 
ag linst them ; and sent Psalmanazer king of Assyria, with 
a *'«ighty army ; who overran their country, pilliiged and 
razed their cities, and carried them all away captive to 
Nineveh, where they were swallowed up, and their name 
was blotted out from the list of nations. 

Moses having foreseen, by the inspiration of God, the de- 
struction that should come upon his people, gave them sea- 
sonable warning.'^ In this admonition, the sins which caus- 
ed this calamity> together with their dispersion, are clearly 

*• Deut. iv. 08. ^ 
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pointed out ; and as the same chapter, also promiaes their 
restoration in the latter days ; great search has heen made 
for them, throughout the habitahle globe, bnt no traces of 
Ihem have yet been found. 

By some, it has been conjectured, that they passed in a 
body, through the wilds of Asia, crossed Beering's Straits, 
•n to the continent of America, and are to be found in our 
westera Indians. The plausible grounds for this conjecture 
are, the sknilarity in their notions of the Supreme Being, 
their guttural language, together with some manners and cus- 
toms, and their divisions into tribes. 

Dr. Buchanan, in his Asiatic Researches, points out «ome 
ieatures in the Affghans in Asia, together with reports of tra* 
dition, that they are descendants of the ten tribes ; but he 
does not appear to attach much confidence to the conjecture. 
All the prophets are agreed in the restoration of this branch 
of the family of Israel, to the land of their fathers, in the 
latter days, God will assuredly accomplish his promise ; 
but when, and in what manner, time alone can unfold. 
<* Blessed is he that waiteth, and cometh to, the one thousand 
three hundred and thirty-five days*" Dan. xii. 12. 
^The tribe of Judah, together with the small pemains of the 
tribe of Benjamin, who had escaped the punishment of the 
sword, which God inflicted upon them by the hands of their 
brethren, for their impiety and barbarity; continued the 
temple worship at Jerusalem, under a succession of kings, 
two hundred and fifty years ; then they filled up the measure 
of their ini<imties, hy violating the sabbath and the sanctuary < 
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CHAP. VL 

Destruction of J^ineveh-^Conquest of Kehuchadnezzar^—Siegt 
of Tyre — Conquest of Egypt-^Captivity of the two tribes-^ 
' Displays of God in Babylon, . 

• About one hundred and fifty years after the conquest jand 
captivity of the ten tribes, by Psalmanazer king of Nineveh ; 
God raised up the Chaldeans, together with the Medes, (a 
nation on the east of Babylon, and not far remote,) to chas- 
tise the city of Nineveh for her idolatry, and cruelty to his 
people,. These mighty nations overran their kingdom, laid 
waste their country, took the city of Nineveh, razed it to its 
foundation ;.so that her place is not to be found, according 
to the predictions of Nahum. 

Thus fell great Nineveh, the pride of the east and the 
conqueror of the west, whose sword had drenched in blood 
the cities of Palestine, and ruined the ten tribes of the fami- 
ly of Israel. 

This conquest of the kingdom of Assyria, raised Babylon, 
and opened the way for all her future greatness. She eit- 
tended her arms into the east, and harrassed the Medes and 
P^r^ians with distressing wars. She carried her arms into 
the west under Nebuchadnezzar, who overran all Asia Minor, 
entered Phenecia, and laid siege to the city of Tyre. This 
city then stood upon the main land, was the great mart of 
Asia with the west, and the richest city id the world. Tbfe 
eiege of Tyre made a distinguished figure in this expedition, 
and the conquest of this cost Nebuchadnezzar a siege of 
two years. The distresses of this siege were such as had 
never been experienced ; and the Tyrians, by their firm and 
desperate resistance, caused the prediction of the prophet 
Ezekiel to be fully verified, " every head shall be bald, and 
every shoulder pealed." — Chap. xxix. 18,19. 

When the Tyrians found all further resistance would be 
ineffectual, they removed their families and effects on to an 
island, about three fourths of a mile from their city ; here, by 
the assistance of their ships, they protected and secured their 
wealth against all further attempts from the conqueror, and 
laid the foundation of that city, which became so distinguish- 
ed in the siege of Alexander, under the name of modem Tyre. 

Nebuchadnezzar carried his arms into Egypt, which fell 
an easy prey to the conqueror ; with the spoils of Egypt he 
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enriched his army, and they rioted in the luxuries of Egypt, 
as a reward for their services at the siege of Tyre. 

From Egypti the conqueror carried his arms into Pales- 
tine, overran the country, laid waste the cities, and besieged 
Jerusalem. The distresses of this siege are as memorable 
9s the siege of Tyre ; but the wretchedness of tl^e Jews^ 
surpassed all description. Wasted by the sword, famine and 
pestilence, those terrible judgments of heaven, they fell a* 
prey to the conqueror, who gave their city up to pillage, 
carried the remnant of the two tribes of Judab and Benjamin, 
away to Babylon, with the spoils of their city and temple^ 
and swept their country with the besom of destruction.* 

When Nebuchadnezzar had settled the conquest of the west, 
he returned to Babylon with the spoils of Asia Minor, Phe* 
fiicia, Egypt, Syria and Palestine, together with the remnant 
of the family of Israel ; Zedekiah their king graced his 
train. 

-^ With the spoils of the west, Nebuchadnezzar greatly en- 
riched and beautified his favorite city, Babylon ; then the 
scourge of the nations, and mistress of the earth, and rioted 
in the fruits of his conquests ; here the bondage of Egypt 
was again renewed, and the captivt sons of Israel became 
the servants of the king of Babylon, to convert the spoils of 
Jerusalem and the cities of the west, into the splendor and 
magnificence of Babylon ; but the most dark and mystertaus 
ways of God, are often the means of illustrating the wisdbm^ 
goodness and majesty of his character* 

When Nebuchadnezzar had disposed of his spoils, and 
trophies, he caused seven of the princes of Judah to be se- 
lected, educated, and trained for the special service of his 
court, which opened the way for such a display of the pow» 
• er and majesty of God, by a succession of dreams, visions^ 
miracles, judgments, and prophecies, as astonished the king, 
the nation, and the world ; unfolded a succession of events 
which have employed the pens of all historians from that day 
to this, and will continue to employ them, to the great con- 
summation of all things. 

That same family, who had been the instruments of the 
dtisplays of the character of God in Egynt, in the wilderness, 

* Jer. xws. 
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and in Palestine, were now become the instrumenta to dis- 
iplay the character oi the one true God, to that same idola- 
trous nation from whence he had called Abraham, more than 
one thousand years before. The wonderful displays of this 
Almighty power gore faithfully recorded in the whole book of 
the great prophet Daniel, for the instruction and correction 
of a profligate world. 

In the midst of these scenes, God accomplished upon Ne- 
buchadnezzar the vision of the tree, (see Dan. iv. 4, 18,) and 
when in the pride of his heart he was exulting in the magni- 
ficence of his favorite city, saying, "Is not great Babylon 
which I have built, for the honor of my majesty, and the 
glory of my kingdom," the finger of God touched him) and 
he wa$ deprived of his reason, driven from his kingdom^ 
made to take up his abode with the beasts of the field, and did 
eat grass with the ox. seven years. 

At the expiration of seven years God restored Nebuchad-^ 
nezzarto his understanding and his kingdom, and* caused the 
humiliation ofthekingto praise him. Instead of saying^ 
*' Is not this great Babylon which I hsive built for the honor 
of my majesty," he lifted up his eyes to heaven, and blessed 
the most high God ; and praised and honored him that liveth 
for ever^ud ever, adding, ** none can stay his hand, neither 
may any say unto him what doest thou." 

In the various displays of his power in the family of Abra* 
'hmn, God had manifested to the world, why he called Abra- 
ham out of the land of Chaldea, into the wiiderness of Ca<» 
naan, inflicted on his posterity the bondage of Egypt, and 
led them through their forty years journeyings in the wilder- 
ness ; it was to efiect the establishment of his church in the 
land of their fathers. 

^ By these astonishing displays of his powei:, he made it , 
manifest to the world, why he blotted out the ten tribes from 
the list of nations, and carried away the remnant of the two 
tribes to -Babylon, even that he might root out the idolatry of 
his church, and by his chastisements, and corrections, lead 
them back to himself, and at the same time, through the in- 
strumentality of his own children, magnify his name amongst 
the same idolatrous nations, from whence he had called 
Abraham ; extort this confession from Nebuchadnezzar^ 
^ that the God of the Hebrews is the only true God ;" and 
Ibis decree of the king^ << that all nations and languages uit- 
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iler the whole heaven, should honbarthe God of Darnel^ and 
all people should serve him." 

Thus having accomplished his threefold purpose ofbring« 
ingi his church by his corrections, fo humility and obedi- 
ence ; magnifying his dame and his glory to Nebuchadnezzar 
ond his kingdom, iearingon record these wonderful displays 
for the instruction of the world to the hitest generations ; 
Ood prepared the way for the restoration of his people,' and 
the rebuilding of the city of Jerusalein."^ 



CHAP. VII. 



tkm^st of Oym^'^all of Bahylon-^^resioration of the Jewi 
expedition of Darius — of Xerxes — -pass ofThermopylce. 



During the displays of divine power in Babylon, Nebu- 
ehadnezziir died, and was succeeded by his son, whose 
reign was short, and next by his grandson Belshazzar. Be- 
tween him and Cyaxares king of the Medes, a war sprang up', 
in which Cyrus, king of the Persians, was engaged as an 
idly : a battle was soon fought, in which the Babylohians 
were defeated, put to flight with great slaughter, and compel- 
led to sue for peace. 

This Cyixares was about to grant, when Cyrus objected, 
urging that now was the favourable opportunity to punish the 
Babylonians for their tyranny and cruelty ; and that if the 
king would entrust him with the command of his army, he 
would march to Babylon, and chastise that haughty city. 
Cyaxares, admiring the spirit of this young hero^vthen twen- 
ty-five years of age, yielded to his request, and^^eturned to 
bis court in Media. 

Cyrus, who was called by name by the prophet Isaiah^ 
two hundred years before be was born, when that prophet 
predicted the destruction of Babylon, was now about to en- 
ter upon his commission, and execute the decrees of heav- 
en against that city, who had enriched hers'elf with the 
spoils of nations,.who sai<^ in her heart, " I sit a qu^en, I am 
no >ridow, I shall see no sorrow," and knew not the judg- 

* • 

• Isr iah 43, 44, 45. Jer. 23. Book oi Eam, 
t Isaiah 45 and 46. 
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ments God had in store for ber, and which he had denounced 
s^nst her ; and who, to fill up the measure of her iniquities^ 
then held the two tribes of Israel in bondage. 

Thus commissioned by God, and armed by his authority, 
Cyrus entered upon the plains of Shinar, and laid siege to 
Babylon. The Babylonians, unable to keep the field, had 
fled, and taken refuge within their walls, where they felt 
themselves secure, with a store of provision for twenty years. 

Cyrus invested the city so closely^ that all communication 
from without was cut ofif ; he next prepared acanal, by which 
he could turn the waters of the Euphrates, into the Tigris, 
and thereby lay bare the channel of the riven During these 
operations, Belshazzar the king was rioting in his palace, 
with his wives, his. concubines, and all his court, and drinking 
wine with impious ptofanation, out of the sacred vessels, 
his grandfather Nebuchadnezzar had brought from the holy 
temple of Jerusalem. 

A man's hand appeared, and wrote upon the wall, over 
against the king, these .words : mene^ tekel^ upharsin ; the 
conscience of the king upbraided him, and his knees smote 
together with fear. Daniel was called, who thus interpreted 
the writing ; " Thy days are numbered and finished, thy 
kingdom is divided^ and given to the Medes and Persiaps.'* 

The same night, amidst this impious festivity, the strata- 
gem of the canal was executed ; the river was drained, and 
Cyrus entered the city by an unguarded gate, on the side of 
the river, overturned all in his way, entered the palace, put 
the king and all his court to the sword, and made himself 
master of Babylon. 

Thus fell' great Babylon, the pride and omamepi' of the 
Chaldean monarchy, the mistress of the world, and the head 
of gold in the yision of N^ebuchadnezzar ; and thus the em- 
pire of Media was established upon the ruins of the Chalde- 
an Monarchy. 

Cyaxares, then an old man, and uncle to Cyrus, upon the 
side of his mother, soon died, and left the crown of Media 
to Cyrus, as the rightful heir ; thus uniting the three kingdoms 
of Chaldea, Media and Persia, in one, with Cyrus foritshead. 

The first act of importance recorded of Cyrus, was hisde^^ 
^ree for the d'^liverabce, and restoration of the Jews, to the . 
land of their fathers. This decree was accomplished, with 
the necessary* supplies for carrying it into execution ; the 
^venty years c^^tivity was closed^ and the remnant of the 
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two tribes was restored to Jerusalem, to rebuild their city 
and temple under Zerubabel, and Ezra. See Ezra 1st chap- 
ter. 

Thus we are led a^ain to see with what precision the de- 
crees of the Most high are accomplished, ** that he setteth 
up kings, and putteth down kings, and none ^an deliver out 
of his hand." 

Cyrus, thus seated upon the throne of the Medo Persian 
empire, (which became the breast and armd of silver in the 
image of Nebuchadnezzar,) was now the greatest monarch 
the world had ever known ; he united the three kingdoms by 
wise and energetic laws, ruled in wisdom, laid the founda- 
tions of that empire which became so conspicuous in suc- 
ceeding reigns, and died 529 years before Christ. 

We will pass over the successive reigns as uninteresting, 
until we come to the reign of Darius, father of Xerxes ; he 
was fired with the ambition of his ancestors, raised a pow- 
erful army, marched into the west, crossed the Hellespont, 
marched through Thrace, crossed the Danube, and com- 
menced operations against the ancient Scythians of Europe « 
These hardy «ons of the forest, drew him into their wilds, 
by flying before him, laid waste their country, and harassed 
him^ his march, until he despaired of success, and at* 
tempRd to retire from the war ; the barbarians had suc- 
ceeded in their stratagem, they fell upon him with great fu- 
ry, routed, dispersed and destroyed his army, and Darius re- 
turned-a fugitive into Persia, where he died soon after, leav- 
ing his throne to his son Xerxes. He was the prince of Per- 
sia described in Daniel's scriptures of truth, '* as being far 
richer %kan^all others, who should stir up all against the 
realm of Grecia." Chap. xi. 2. 

Xerxes assembled a powerful army, amounting to five 
million souls, (according to Mr. RoUin,) marched into the 
west, crossed the Hellespont, and invaded the states of 
Greece, then lying on the eastern borders of Europe, where 
Turkey in Europe now is.* 

Greece was then in its infancy, divided into a number of 
small states, hordes, or clans, independent of each other^ 
speaking the same language under a variety of dialects ; 
^thout union, without money, without alliei^ and unpre- 
pared, even lor any invasion. . 

y 
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When Xerxes appeared on their borders with his immense 
host, they began to confederate for common safety. In this^^ 
their first effort for defence, they were near being ruined in 
the choice of a general ; suchwas the jealousy of these rival 
sons of liberty. When they were united in this, they were 
equally ditressed in the choice of a commander for their 
fleet ; when.tkey were agreed on this also, their numbers 
were so small sCs not to be put in competition with the whole; 
eastern world, which was assembled against them. 

The powerful force of the king, and the defenceless situa- 
tion of Greece, inspired him with the hi^est confidence of 
success, he constructed abridge ofboats, passed .the Helles- 
pont, entered upon the plains of Greece, and penetrated into 
the heart of their country, without opposition, until he ap- 
proached the pass of Thermopylae ; here he was met by Le** 
onidas, with three hundred Spartans^ who checked, his pro* 
gress, and held at bay the whole force of Persia. 

WhenLeonidas had learnt that Xerxes was about to force 
his passage through the by'roads of the mountain, by the 
aid of a treacherous Greek, and thus enclose hia litde band, 
he assembled his three hundred Spartans, put himself at their 
head, marched through the defile, in dead of ni^ht, and, M^th 
sword in hand, rushed like a torrent upon the Persian camp, 
overturning all in his course, until he had nearly n^hed 
the tent of the king; here, amidst the terrible conflicffir car- 
nage and of death, they all fell a sacrifice to the swords of the 
Persians, except one, who was ever after treated by his 
countrymen as a fugitive, and vagabond, because he prefer- 
red life to glory. 

This daring and heroic assault, so intimidated the king, 
yiat he no longer considered himself safe in the midit of his 
lemons, but betook himself to his fleet, as a placw^f more 
safety, and where he hoped much from a naval vfSory, be- 
cause it was superior to the Grecian, and left i\ff^ command 
of his army with Mardonius, his principal general. Here the 
Greeks were ready to meet his wishes. The fleets met near 
* Salamin, an action was fought, and a victory obtained, which 
ruined the Persian fleet. Xerxes escaped, and fled into 
Persia, and his Queen, by a most masterly stratagem and ad- 
dress, secured her ship, and flight, and followed the king. 
They both returned nafe to Babyten. 

Mardonttu^ with the host of Persia, moved with renewed 
caution^ tU3t7the Greeks forced him to a battle at Platea ; 
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here followed a victory, as glorious on the land, as the foi^ 
mer had heen on the sea. Mardoniuswas killed, and of 
three or four hundred thousand men, of the Persian army en- 
gaged, not more than three hundred escaped to return into 
Persia. Thus ended the greatest enterprize that had ever 
been attempted, with the greatest overthrow that had ever 
been witnessed. 

The Greeks thus secured from foreign invasion, were left 
to cultivate their soil, improve the arts and siences, extend 
their commerce,aQd exert their military prowess, in their own 
private and domestic quarrels, the most distinguished of which 
was the Peloponnesian war, which lasted twenty-five years. ' 

During these civil broils in Greece, a civil war sprung up 
in Persia : the younger Cyrus conspired against his brother 
Artaxerxes, who was upon the throne, passed over into 
Greece, levied a body of fifteen or twenty thousand troops, 
and led them into Asia, where he was joined by a large body 
of Persians, from the province over which he was governor ; 
with this force he 'marched towards Babylon, to attack the 
king, who, apprized of the conspiracy, had assembled an ar- 
my, and gone forth to meet him. 

The two annies soon met ; a desperate action ensued ; the 
wing of the army, in which the Greeks were posted, was vic- 
toriotftttthe wing of the Persian army which engaged them, 
was romed and fled — ^fhe Greeks pursued. At the same time 
Cyrus, who commanded the centre, discovered his brother 
Artaxerxes, at the head of his troops, and exclamed ** I see 
him," put spurs to his horse, rushed into the thickest of the 
battle, attended by his guards, and made a desperate assault 
upon his brother : here, engaged hand to hand, the two- he- 
roes fod|^t for the fate of the kingdom, when the stroke of a 
soldier sSuck Cyrus dead at the feet of his brother. A terri- 
ble carnage ensued ; Cyrus' army vas routed, and cut to 
pieces. The Greeks, who had pursued their victory too far, 
were cut off from the army, and obliged to trust to the valour 
of their own swords, for their safety and protection. Thus 
the insurrection of Cyrus was closed. 

Artaxerxes returned to Babylon, and left his principal gen- 
eral, to pursue, and destroy, the remains ofthe Greeks. Ten 
thousand ofthe deiscendants ofthe heroes of Thermopylae, of 
Salamin,and Platas, were now left, destitute of succour, in 
the heart of Persia, either to deliver themselvy up as cap- 
tives, aad endure the whips and seom, and mutilations of the 
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Persians ; to fall a desperate sacrifice to their own valour, on 
the plains of Persia ; or make a desperate retreat into their 
own country. 

They chose the latter ; and this little phalanx, under 
Xenophon, their leader, retired in presence of the victorious 
army of Artaxerxea, into the northern provinces of Armenia 
and Georgia, and from thence over mountains and forests 
covered with snow, through the uncultivated wilds, and 
more unculivated savage .nations, all of them in arms ; in the 
presence of a pursuing army, until they reached the borders 
9f the Black Sea. Here they embarked, and by a passage, 
not less perilous from the wintry blasts of the north winds, 
than from the swords of the barbarians, they landed safe 
near where Byzantium then stood, (now Constantinople,) 
and passed safely to their own homes, to the inexpressible 
joy .of their friends, and the astonishment of the world. 

During these adventures abroad, the Greeks continued to 
cultivate the arts, enlarge and embellish their cities, perfect 
the science of letters, and display to the world a succession 
of the greatest heroes, orators, statesmen and poets, together 
with the greatest masters in the fine arts, that have ever em- 
bellished the world ; until the great Philip, king of Macedon, 
arose. - This prince, artful, subtle, and powerful, aspired 
to the conquest of the states of Greece, and of the world. 

Philip matured his plans, by increasing his treasury, as- 
sembling a strong militarv force, training hi* invincible Ma- 
cedonian phalanx, upon new and improved principles, and by 
lulling the neighboring states into. security, by his orators, or 
by his gold. . - 

When he was about to strike the fatal blow to the liber- 
ties of his country, he was killed at a public assembly, by 
the sword of a young Greek. Thus fell Philip the ambi- 
tious ; and through his fall, the liberties of Greece were 
once more preserved. 

Alexander, the son and successor of Philip, upon his ac- 
cess to the throne of Macedon, found himself in possession 
of all the vast preparations of his father, and being fired with 
the same ambition, he soon found opportunity to carry into 
effect all his plans. 

Alexander assembled the same army which his father had 
trained — ^put himself at its head, and at a blow overthrew 
the liberties of his country, and erected his standard in tri- 
umph over those stales; which the gold of his father had 
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lulled into security ; and when he had settled the govern- 
ment of his country, prepared to take vengeance on those 
haughty Persians, who had, with their legions^ outraged the 
liberties of Greece. 

The eloquence of Demosthenes^ the wisdom of Solon 
and Lycurgus, and the boasted democracy of Greece, which 
taught, that liberty, valor, patriotism, industry, economy, and 
even frugality were the ^eatest virtues, had all fallen a sa- 
crifice to the despotic sword of Alexander; and this young 
hero, of twenty -five years of age, now rose up like a Co- 
lossus t« bestride the world* 



CHAP. VIII. 

Expedition of Alexander — Fall of the Persian Monarchy, 

Before we enter upon this extensive expedition, let us 
consult the sacred volume, and see what commission God 
had given Alexander, by the mouth of his prophets. 

Duting the reign of the impious Belshazzar king of Bab- 
ylon, who was slain at the conquest of Cyrus, we find the 
vision of Daniel the Prophet, of the ram and he-goat, as re- 
jcorded in the 8th chapter of Daniel. Impressed with the 
importance of this vision, and the interpretation, let us ac- 
company Alexander across the same arm of the sea, which 
Xerxes formerly crossed when he invaded Greece, on to the 
plains of Asia ; let us accompany him to the bank of the 
Granicus ; (a small river of Asia Minor, which falls inta the 
sea of Marmora,) here he was met by a numerous Persian 
army to oppose his march. 

As soon as Alexander approached the river in view of the 
Persians, he lost not a moment, but plunged his horse into 
the river : the whole army followed '; 'the Persians disputed 
the passage with their whole force ; the action was desperate, 
and the victory decisive ; the Persians were routed and fled ; 
Alexander puraued, and their army was destroyed. This 
victory, considering the time, place, and circumstances, may 
be considered as a literal fulfilment of the vision of the Ram. 
.. The fruits of this victory opened an easy passage through 
Asia Minor ; and Alexander moved without further opposi- 
tion, until he met Darius the Persian king, at the pass of Ci- 
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Kcia. Here, by a stratagem, he drew Darius into the narrow 
defiles of the mountains y where numbers could not avail him, 
and by a desperate action, gained a decisive* victory ; took 
and dispersed his army, together with the queen, and house- 
hold of Darius, with all the treasure of his camp. Darius, 
with the shattered remains of his army, fled into Persia. 

Alexander, after having paid suitable honors, and render- 
ed proper testimonies of respect to the family of Darius, 
moved his army, by the way of the sea, into Phoenicia, and 
laid siege to the city of Tyre. 

That city which had been built from the ruins of ancient 
Tyre, formerly taken by Nebuchadnezzar, now stood on an 
island, the seat of the wealth, and commerce of the world. 
Here Alexander, like Nebuchadnezzar, met with desperate 
resistance, and a long and distressing siege ; which called 
forth all the talents of the conqueror, and all the energies of 
his army ; at length valour and perseverance prevailed, the 
city was carried by assault, and the riches of Tyre were con- 
verted into instruments of future conquests. 

Alexander pursued his rout into Egypt, which fell an easy 
prey ; here he enriched his army with the spoils of Egypt ; 
caused himself to be worshipped as the son of Jupiter Am- 
mon ; and built the city of Alexandria, which still bears iiis 
name. x 

When he had settled the affairs of Egypt, Alexander re» 
turned into Asia, finished the conquest of Syria, and appear- 
ed before Jerusalem ; here the high priest came out to meet 
the conqueror, elad in all. his royal vestments, attended by 
all his court, and attempted to prostrate himself before Alex- 
ander, and do him homage ;^ but Alexander forbade him, 
saying, that he had seen in a vision in his own country, a man 
of his character and appearance, and he treated the high 
priest with great civility and respect. 

When this ceremony was ended, the high priest conducted 
Alexander into the temple ; unfolded, and explained to him 
all the prophecies, relating to the conquest of Persia ; par- 
ticularly the vision of the ram and he-goat, Daniel's vision 
ef the mur beasts, and the dream of Nebuchadnezzar's great 
image ; sdl which-so impressed Alexander, that he was to be 
tiie conqueror of Asia, that he took the Jews into his special 
fevor, treated them with great respect and kindness, made 

* See Exodus xxTiii where may be fouad a deMriptk>A of tifli (!^> 
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them rich presents, gave them his blessing, and then pursued 
his march to Babylon. 

Nothing of importance occurred, during his pass^age of the 
mountains lying between Palestine and Babylon : when he 
came down upon the plains of Persia, he passed the Euphra- 
tes in quest of Darius, and came up with him posted upon 
the banks of the Tigris, surrounded by all his court, and at 
the head of all the vast armies of Persia, where he awaited 
the conqueror. 

Here opened anew the battle of the Granicus ; Alexander 
•rdered the charge ; plunged into the river at ^the head of 
his army ; and encountered perils from the depth of the 
river and rapidity of the current, such as he had not before 
experienced ; bis army was broken by the stream, and thrown 
into disorder ; but all this he surmounted, gained the oppo- 
site bank, amidst the darts of the Persians ; drew up his army, 
and commenced the attack. 

Darius was routed, his army cut to pieces and destroyed, 
and he himself fled into Armenia, (a province on the north,) 
where he was slain by Bessus, governor of Bactria. Alex- 
ander pursued and overtook Darius just in time to revenge 
the insult offered to fallen majesty, by causing Bessus to be 
DHitilated and slain. He then returned, and marched to 
Babylon, which opened her gates to the conqueror, and here 
he gave his army repose. 

Thus fell the kingdom of Persia;! which arose out of the 
kingdoms of Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Persia and the king- 
doms of the west, which were all united under Cyrus at the 
conquest of Babylon. Thus fell the head of gold, and the 
breast and arms of silver, in the great image of Nebuchadnez- 
zar ; thuf fell the second great beast in Daniel's vision, and 

- the kingdom of the belly, and thighs of brass was established 
upon their ruins under the dominion of the he-goat. 

Thus ended the kingdoms of Nebuchadnezzar and of Ct** 
rus, which under the vision of the tree, grew and filled the 
whole earth, and thus was verified the denunciations of the 
prophet ; " They that lead into captivity, shall go into cap- 

- tivi^ ; they that kill with the vword, shall be killed with 
the sword ;" such are the decrees of the Most High, who 
ruleth in the affiiirs of the kingdoms of men. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Mexander eitahlishes the empire of (he Greeks vpon the ruifM 
of the Persian — dies-^diviston of the Grecian Empire'-'^rise 
of the Roman Empirer^-of the Carthagenian-^^their wari"^ 
fall of Carthage — revoliUions of the Rom>an Empire. 

When Alexander had reposed his army, and settled the 
government, he took his route through the eastern provinces, 
which fell an easy prey to the conqueror ; huilt cities after 
his own name, and settled their governments, until he arrived 
at the river Indus. He then turned aside, and followed its 
banks to the Ocean ; rejoiced his army once more with a 
view of the sea ; marched itito the northern provinces, sub- 
dued them in succession, waged war with the Scythians, with 
great peril, and returned to Babylon ; established the gov- 
ernment of the Greeks upon the ruins of the Babylonian ; but 
preserved all the splendor, pomp, homage and ceremonies 
of the Persian court. Thus the vision was fulfilled. 

Alexander who had now become a Persian in the midst of 
his Greeks, gave great offence to those generals, whose va- 
lour had led his brave troops to victory, and to conquest ; and 
they dared to express what their hearts so justly opposed ; 
Clytus, his friend who had saved his life, and Calisthenes the 
brave, fell a sacrifice to the unrestrained fury of the tyrant. 

That simplicity of manners, that had nursed that Grecian 
valor, which had hewn out the way to empire for this con- 
queror of the world, was now exchanged for Persian pomp 
and corruption, and the stern Greeks saw their king lost in 
sensuality. 

Having rioted in all the luxuries iff eastern pomp, and ef- 
feminacy for six years, this he-goat of the west, this son of 
Jupiter Ammon ; this hero of the east ; this conqueror of 
the world ; fell a prey to his. own licentiousness, and died as 
a fool dieth, in the excess of his cups. 

Here again the scriptures of truth in the 1 1th chapter of 
Daniel were fulfilled : his kingdom was divided between his 
four principal generals, to the exclusion of his own family. 
Cassander, held Babylon and the provinces of the east ; Ly- 
simachus, held Thrace, with Greece and Asia Minor ; Se- 
leucus, held Syria ; and Ptolemy heM Egypt. 

The wars of the Seleucidae in. Syria, between the Jews on 
the north, and the Ptolemies of Egypt on the south, have so ex- 
actly fulfilled the prophecies of this 11th chapter of Daniel, 
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that many have supposed they were written after the events ; 
particularly those which relate to the persecutions of the 
Jews ; their distresses under Antiochus Epiphanes, his de- 
predations and massacres, together with the destruction of 
their temple ; his violation of the rights of their holy religion, 
in causing them to eat swine's flesh ; his profanation of their 
sanctuary, in causing them to offer it upon their altars to their 
God. These sacrilegious cruelties have led many to suppose 
Antiochus to be the type, or forerunner of Antichrist. 

These scourges of the church of God, and of the world, 
continued their depredations down to the conquest of the Ro- 
mans, about sixty-five years before Christ. The wars be- 
tween the Syrians and Egyptians, were almost perpetual ; 
and yet the descendants of Ishmael, who inhabit Arabia, ly- 
ing partly between the two, dwelt quietly; and were not entan- 
gled in their wars. Thus far a fulfilment of the promise of 
God to IshmaeL 

Since the call of Abraham, God has displayed himself to 
men, by the majesty of his power and goodness, in planting 
and building up his church ^ has rolled on one great event 
after another, to chastise his own people for their idolatry, and 
backslidings ; and scourge their enemies for their corrup- 
tions, as well as their cruelties to his people and church. « 

We have witnessed the revolutions of flie three great em- 
pires of the image of Nebuchadnezzar, and the three first 
beasts of Daniel's vision ; we have now come down to the 
fourth kingdom, as expressed by the legs of iron in the image, 
and the fourth beast of the vision, strong exceedingly, with 
great iron teeth. 

Before we commence this part of our narrative, let us go 
back and examine the origin of the Romans, or fourth king- 
dom, and learn their character. 

In the year 1480 before Christ, was founded thfe city of 
Troy, upon the eastern borders of the sea, now called Archi- 
pelago, between the settlements in Asia Minor, and ancient 
Greece. Paris, son of Priam king of Troy, was guilty of out- 
rage to a Grecian princess ; this kindled a war, and all Greece 
was in arms to revenge the indignity. Troy was besieged 
by the Greeks, and at the end often years fell a sacrifice to 
their artful stratagems, and was razed to its foundations — 
blotted out from the list of cities, and the Trojans from the 
list of nations. This war called into action the genius of 
Homer, the father of epic poetry, to celebrate the feais of 
arms at the siege of Troy. 
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A small colony sprung from theruins of this renowned city, 
under ^neas their leader, passed into Italy, and laid the 
foundatipns of the Roman state. In the year 763 before 
Christ, about the time of the dispersion of the ten tribes into 
Nineveh, and the east, Romulus who was then their chief, 
laid the foundations of the city of Rome. This little city, 
in the midst of a rude, savage country, grew up by incessant 
wars, at the expense of her neighbours, until it swallowed 
up all other kingdoms, and gave laws to the world.* 

Rome was checked and harassed in her progress by her 
great rival, Carthage, about four hundred years. 

Carthage sprang from ancient Tyre, by a colony, which, in 
the year 1269 before <iJhristi in the time of the judges of Is- 
rael, was led into Africa, by quee*n Dido. Her character 
was like that of the Tyrians, commercial, corrupt, avaricious 
and practising the idolatry of the ancient Assyrians and Pheni- 
cians, with the barbarous custom, or rite, of human sacrifice. 

The ambition of the Carthagenians, in tjieir early ages, 
was carried in their wars, into Spain, Sicily, Rhodes and the 
isles of the sea. The Greeks were commercial, and checked 
their depredations in the Archipelago," until the Romans 
were compelled by these ambitious neighbours, to turn their 
attention to their fleet. 

The city of Carthage, which stood tipon the north of Afri- 
ca, upon the bay where Tunis now stands,' was founded about 
1233 before Christ, as a rival of Tyre ; became the seat of 
the conunerce of the north of Africa, and of the west ; but 
the limits of her territory being so narrowly circumscribed 
by the great desert of Barca, and the kingdom of Numidia, 
that she could acquire an extent of territory, only by foreign 
conquest ; this exhausted her treasure, trained her rival to 
arms, and proved her ruin. 

The governments of these states were monarchial ; that 
c^ Carthage continued ;' but the government of Rome was 
changed into a consular government, under their fifth king 
Tarquin, and the senate, with twd consuls, chosen annually, 
by the people, governed Rome for the space of eight hun- 
dred years, and raised her to the sunmiit of her greatness. 

The rival strength of these two cities was first called int« 
action, in the contest for the island of Sicily, next carried in- 
to Africa, raged with violence by sea and land, twenty-tw* 
fears, aad was closed favourably to the Romans* 

* Aj^eadixB. 
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Hamilcar, the Carthagenian general, fired with resentment 
for the humiliation of his country, swore his son Hannihal^ 
when a lad, that he would revenge this inglorious war, and 
never be at peace with the Romans. 

Hannibal was true to his oath, and at the age of twenty-five, 
invaded Spain with a powerful army, secured his conquest^ 
marched into Gaul, (or France) crossed over the Alps, (an 
enterprise then unknown, and insurmountable to any other 
general,) entered upon the plains of Italy, and began his 
movements towards Rome. 

Hannibal triumphed over a succession of Roman consuls* 
who met him at the head of the Roman armies, and carried 
Ms arms to the gates of Rome. 

At this critical moment, the Romans assembled an army« 
and sent their consul Scipio into Africa, who laid siege to 
Carthage ; and another army was sent into Spain, who tri- 
umphed over Asdrubal the Carthagenian general, cut off his 
head, conveyed it into his brother's camp in Italy. Scipio 
invested Carthage so close, that the Carthagenians sent for 
Hannibal out of Italy, to defend their own dwellings. 

Stung with chagrin and mortification, Hannibal obeyed ; 
€mb;irked his army, and repaired to Carthage. Here be 
was compelled to meet Scipio upon his own terms, be beaten, 
abandon Carthage to her fate, and flee into Syria. 

Here he excited a war with the Romans ; but this was 
soon closed, and Hannibal fled into Bithynia ; took poisoui 
and died. Carthage submitted to such terms as Scipio dic- 
tated, and settled a peace.* This war lasted 19 years. 

From this time, Carthage began to decline, and Rome con- 
tinued to rise and flourish ; she enlarged her borders by the 
arms of her consuls, extended her commerce ; encouraged a 
war between Massanissa, king of Numidia, and Carthage ; and 
when they judged that success was certain, they sent a pow- 
erful army into Africa, not only to assist Massanissa against 
the Carthagenians ; but to become principals in the war. 
This war commenced about fifty years after the close of th« 
second Punic war, and was closed by Scipio the younger, 
grandson of the great Scipio Africanus. 

Hebv his intrigues, persuaded the Carthagenians to deliv- 
er up all their arms, together with some of the best blood of 
their city as hostages, or a guarantee of their pacific disposi- 
tion. When he had obtained these, Scipio threw off the mask, 
•ffdered all the citizens to remove from Carthage, and pro« 

f Sci|4o« in honor of his victory, was stiled Africanus. 
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claimed the decree of the senate, ^Uhat Carthage should be 
destroyed." 

The delivery of their hostages and arms, had filled Car* 
thage with scenes of distress, not to be described ; but the 
decree threw them into despair. All Carthage resounded 
with acclamations of rage ; they resented this perfidy of the 
, Romans, flew to arms, converted the city into one great work- 
chop to supply the place of those arms they had delivered 
up to the consul, assembled^ and posted their army, and pre- 
pared for defence. 

Scipio, enraged at this sudden change, commenced a gene- 
ral assault upon Carthage by surprise, and at dead of night ; 
but he was too late, Carthage was armed, ready, and made a* 
desperate resistance. Scipio withdrew, changed his plans, 
and invested the city. 

The decree of the Roman senate had gone forth ; delenda 
..est Carths^o (Carthage must be destroyed,) and the Cartha- 
genians knew, that such decrees were never revoked ; and 
that all they held dear was at stake. Armed ,with despera- 
tion, they baffled all the arts, intrigues,' and assaults of Scipio, 
three years, when he entered Carthage by a desperate as- 
sault, gave the city up to pillage, and the sword, razed it to 
its 'foundation, and left not one solitary monument to tell 
here stood Carthage, Thus fell Carthage, and the Carthage- 
nian state, in the year of their city, seven hundred. 

The Romans distributed i^e plunder of Carthage, to the 
states who claind^d such trophies as they had"been robbed of 
by the Carthagenians ; and now felt themselves at liberty to 
carry their arms abroad, and lord it over the nations. 

They sent their consuls into the west, and subdued Gaul, 
and the neighboring nations. They invaded Greece, subdu- 
ed the great Pyrrhus, who held Macedon, the former king- 
dom of the he-goat, and conqueror of the worlds they sub- 
dued, and sacked the city of Corinth, which broke the Ache- 
an league, and sealed the fate of Greece. They sent their 
consuls into Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor, and the east. 

Julius Cesar carried his arms into Britain, and received the 
homage of the west, and Rome now as the'*legs of iron in the 
great image of Nebuchadnezzar, ^ecame the fourth king- 
dom ; and as the fourth beast of Daniel's vision strong ex- 
ceedingly, with great iron teeth, had devoured the world. 

Rome become mistress of all the three great empires 
which had gone before her, together with ^ the smaller 
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tribes, and states, had now to drink of the cnp of her own 
affliction, which grew out of her ambition. 

. A great question at this time arose at Rome, between her 
two greatest consuls, Ces?ir and Pompey, which should rulci 
This, like ail other such questions, led to an appeal to the 
tword, and a civil war commenced V the great ehampiond' 
collected their armies, and retired into the country of the 
Greeks; they met at Pharsalia^ and an action commenced^ 
the conflict was worthy of the chiefs and their companions in 
arms ; the prize was liome: Cesar prevailed ; Pompey 
fled to Egypt ; the terror of Cesar's arms hsid gone before 
him, Egypt durst not give asylum to a Roman fugitive ; 
Pompey landed in Egypt, fell by the hand of the assassin, and 
thus left to Cesar the quiet possession of Rome, sixty years 
before Ctrist. 

Ambition had cherished the virtues and liberties of Rome, 
and laid the foundation of all her greatness. Virtue, liberty, 
and ambition combined, raised her triumphs over Carthage,* 
with Africa^ Europe and Asia, and seated her upon the throne 
of the world* Here her virtue expired ; luxury, effeminacy, 
and corruption succeeded ; jealousy, faction, and a corrupt 
ambition followed, with all that train of furious passions, which 
are the life and soul of factions in all states, and armed the 
nation against herself. 

Factions, thebane of all states and empires, when once 
formed, seldom if ever close, without the triumph of party j 
and this triumph generally seals the liberties of the people, 
by the energies of government. 

The factions of Rome had long preyed upon the virtues of 
the state, until they had sown the seeds of corruption amongst 
the people ; and then their chiefs, with the sword, caused 
them to become the instruments of their own slavery and nim* 

The genius of the Roman government favored the revolu- 
tion we have witnessed, by placing so great power in the 
hands of their military chiefs, without a balance of power in 
the senate to check and control it. This, when regulated by- 
virtue, and foreign conquest, was not only safe, but the great 
spring which raised Rome to the summit of her glory. 

When the virtues of the state, and the ambition of foreiga 
conquest were removed, and faction prevailed, the sword of 
conquest was turned by Cesar, and PompeVi against the lib- 
erties of their country, and filled Rome with butchery and 
distress; great Cato fell ; Pompey fell; that senate which 
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had been the terror and admiration of the world, fell; the 
pride and glory of the Roman state, her liberty, fell ; and 
Cesar was lord of Rome. 

Cesar had triumphed over'Pompey, and the liberties of 
Rome, and was now, imperial dictator in the heart of the 
world ; but the virtue of Rome was not all gone ; Brutus yet 
lived, Cassius, Cicero and others had yet survived the fall of 
Pompey and Cato,.and when Cesar had declared that Rome 
must be imperial, and Cesar the emperor, they slew him in 
the midst of his senate ; not that Senate which had Cato for 
its head, he had yielded up his life with the liberties of his 
country, upon the point of his own sword, and the glory of 
that senate was lost in the fall of Cato. 

The fall of Cesar, opened afresh the civil wars of Rome. 
Anthony, the friend of Cesar ; Brutus and Cassius, the aven- 
gers of their country ; Octavius Cesar, then a youth, the ne- 
phew of Julius Cesar, and heir by adoption, setup their 
claims, and drew the sword. 

The struggle between these conflicting interests, was long 
and severe : Rome bled at every pore ; the field, the block, 
and the scaffold, wasted the best blood of the nation. In this 
great struggle, the great Tully fell, under the axe of proscrip- 
tion ; Brutus and Cassius fell ; the battle of Actium sealed 
the fate of Rome ; Anthony fled to Egypt, where he fell, and 
young Octavius reigned triumphant, filled the imperial chair 
of his uncle Julius, and gave peace to the world, under the 
title of Augustus Cesar. 

The temple of Janus was now shut for the first time since 
it was built; the golden age of the world had now arrived, 
and the storm of war was hushed into a long repose. 



CHAP. X. 



Advent of the Messiah — his life and doctrines, death and resut-^ 
red Ion — -prophecy upon Jerusalem — destruction of Jer't^sa^ 
tern — dispersion of the Jews— division of the Roman Empire 
— rise of the Papal power. 

In this glorious, peaceful reign of Augustus Cesar, the fiflb 
kingdom commenced, Dan. 1 1 — 44, 46. and the glorious 
epoch arrived when the promise of God to Adam waa ac- 
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€0B)pH8hecl» *' the seed of the woman shall bruise the ser- 
pent'shead.'* The promise to Abraham, ^^ that in his seed^ 
all the families of the earth should be blessed ;" — The pro- 
mise of good old Jacob, in his blessing to Judah, *< the scep- 
tre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet, nntil Shiloh come, and unto him shall the gathering 
of the people be.*' — The prophecy of Moses : "A prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you like unto me," 
&c. — The vision of Nebuchadnezzar : V And I saw a stone 
cut out of the mountain without hands, that smote the image 
upon his feet, and brake them to pieces, and became a great 
mountain and filled the whole earth ;" — The promise of God 
to the world by all his prophets, was accomplished in this 
peaceful reign. The star appeared in Bethlehem ; the an- 
gelic host proclaimed in anthems of praise, '* glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will towards men." 
** Behold ! I bring you glad tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people, for unto us is bom this day, in the city of Da- 
vid, a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord." " For unto us a 
Son is born, unto us a Child is given ; and his name shall be 
called wonderful, counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace." In Bethlehem of Judea, the 
wise men, as directed by the star, witnessed, and published 
this glorious event, this accomplishment of so many prophe- 
cies, through so many ages of the world, the advent of this 
Alpha atfd Omega, this bright and morning star ; — ^this key of 
life, and immortality^ beyond the grave ;— this Saviour of 
men ; — this ** Immanuel, God with us." 

Great were the displays of God to men, through the patri- 
archs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets ; in- 
finitely greater have they been through his Son. 

In him has been exhibited a perfect pattern for our in- 
struction : love to God, and benevolence to men. A system 
of miracles whicR he wrought, fully confirm this truth, " I 
and my Father are one." 

Christ's sermon on the mount, as recorded in the 6th, 6th, 
and 7th chapters of St. Matthew's gospel, unfold a system of 
truths, for our moral and religious instruction, worthy the 
Saviour of men ; — Maxims, which if reduced to practice, 
would make a heaven upon earth. Well might it be said, 
** He tau^t as one having authority, and not as the Scribes," 
•♦ Surely man never spake like this man." 

Wondesful were the displays of divine power at his cruci- 
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fixion ; darkness covered the earth at noon day, the earth 
shook to its centre, the rocks rent, the graves opened, and 
many that slept in the dust, sprang into life. The veil of the 
temple, which had so long concealed this great mystery from 
the view of men, was rent from the top to the bottom, when 
he bowed his head in death, and said, ^' it is finished." 

His enemies appalled at the awful sublimity of the scene, 
exclaimed in the anguish of their hearts, '.' surely this was a 
righteous man !'* 

The resurrection of this key of life, and immortality, be- 
yond the grave, as he had announced to his followers : the 
declaration of the angels who accompanied his glorious as- 
cension ; ** Why stand ye here looking up .to heaven ? this 
igame Jesus whom ye now see ascend into heaven, shall come 
again in like manner, in the clouds of heaven ;" the descent 
of the Holy Ghost, that promised Comforter, upon his disci- 
ples, on the day of Pentecost, and upon all his saints from 
thatdriy to this ; the exact accomplishment of the judgments 
Christ denounced s^ainst Jerusalem ; *' O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them that 
are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together as a hen gathereth her brood under her 
wings, and ye would not ; behold your house is left unto you 
desolate ;^^ His address and prediction to his disciples when 
admiring the beauty of the temple, ". See ye these goodly 
stones. Verily I say unto you, there shall not be left one stone 
upon another that shall not be thrown down,'' — ^All, all claim 
the faith, reverence, obedience, homage, and adoration of 
men. 

The manner in which he has caused the doctrines and 
principles that he taught, together with the miracles which 
he wrought, and the displays of benevolence that4ie exhibi- 
ted, in his life, for the instruction of the world, to be trans- 
mitted down to us, by the fourfold testimony of his disciples 
(called evangelists) also his miraculous commission of Saul 
of Tarsus, (a persecutor of his principles and followers ) to 
go forth as Paul the great apostle of the Gentiles ; that 
through him the whole world might receive the knowledge of 
this grent truth, *' that all things are given by. the Father to 
the Son," and that he hath not only redeemed the world ; 
but that he shall judge the world ; — All claim the gratitude 
efmen. 

So fully were the prophecies of Isaiah riii* and ix. and 

4» 
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Daniel ix. verse 24, and onward, accomplished at the tiine 
of the advent of the Messiah, and so fully was he looked for, 
by the Jewish nation at this time, '^ that many false ChriiBts 
appeared and deceived many ;" hut the pride of the Jews 
had blinded their eyes, they had overlooked the first advent^ 
when Christ was to appear as a pattern of humility, meek* 
ness, patience and benevolence, which should reprove their 
haughty pharisaical character ; and were looking for a prince 
and a king, who should deliver their nation from Roman 
bonds^e, gratify their ambitious pride, and give them the 
dominion of the world. This haughty spirit led them to de- 
nounce their Saviour, and exclaim, '^ away with him, cru- 
cify him, crucify him ; his blood be upon us, and upon our 
children." 

God has taken the forfeiture at their haoids : siflted them 
as wheat among the natiorts, and caused the prediction of th« 
prophet again to be accomplished in them. '^ A hiss and a 
by- word shah thou be among the nations ;" which continues 
to this day, • 

Seventy years after the death, resurrection, and ascenstoii 
of the Messiah ; Titus, the son of Vespasian, the Ronsan em^ 
peror, laid siege to Jerusalem with a great army, took their 
city after a long and distressing siege (in which iike sufferings 
of the Jews were great beyond all former exam j^e,) gave it 
up to pillage, and the sword ; butchered, destroyed, and dis- 
persed the inhabitants ; razed their temple, and ploughed 
up its foundations. Thus the avarice of the Jews, who had 
hid their wealth under the walls of their temple, led to the 
accomplishment of the ever memorable prophecy of the Mes- 
siah upon its ruin. '^ Not one Movie shall be left upon anoth- 
er." 

The Romans, so long as they held Syria and Palestine as a 
province, (four or five hundred years,) treated the Jews 
with great severity. In the fifth century the Arabians or 
Saracens entered Palestine, broke doT^n die Roman 'power, 
established the Mahcmetan religion upon the ruins of the 
Jewish, drove out the remnant that had survived the se- 
verities of Roman persecution, and rendered the country a 
•desert. 

This deluded, distressed people, once the chosen of God, 
•4nA f?ivoured of heaven, now became the fugitives, and vaga- 
bondfi of the whole earth, without character, without country, 
'without;g0¥er«m6nt» anion, ^r head ; the derision, s^oimiand 
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jest of the world. They have been these eii^iteen bimdred 
years scraping together gold as the dust, to be prepared at the 
call of the Messiah, to return to their own land, rebuild their 
city and temple, as 16 predicted by the prophets, and enj<^ 
the triumphs, of that glorious day ; " when tiie mountaia of 
the Lord's house shall be exalted upon the 'tops of the moun- 
tains, and all nations shall flow 4into it and be saved*'- 
Which prediction, will as assuredly be ^comptished) as thdt 
they esiist as a dispersed nation. 

God is now causing the Jews, the family of Abraham, to 
pass through the wilderness of the whole earth, to prepare 
them by his corrections and judgments, to become the light 
of the world, when at the second advent of the "Messiah* he 
shall again collect the dispersed of Israel into the land of their 
fathers ; Christ the shechinah,. shall illumine their under- 
standipg, remove the veil from their hearts, emd a nation 
shall be born to God their Saviour, in a day. 

Let us learn instruction from what isl>efore us. ^t To 
whom much is given, of them mudsill be required." If 
the Jews are thus punished for thl^r infidelity and disobedi- 
•ence, what will be our condemnation, for our disobeditt^e 
and corruption, under the li^t of the gospel, with this njmp 
as a living miracle before pur eyes« together with alfllSe 
.prophecies, which have been so long, and are every day ful- 
.filling in them, and the nations of the jearth. 

Notwithstandiog the vials of divine wrath have been pour 
ed out upon this ancient church of God ; Christ has yet a 
true church on the earth, to perpetuate his name, and hk 
praise, to the latest generation, into which at hijs second cbm- 
ing, this shepherd of Israel, will gather the remnant of his 
people, together with the fullness of the Gentiles, and there 
shall be one fold, and one shepherd throughout the habitable 
earth. 

This little church from its infancy has been, like the an- 
cient church in the wilderness, under great tridis, and dis- 
tresses, as well as frequent displays of bis presence and pro- 
tection. That Roman empire which blotted out the ancient 
•church, and paved the way in the peaceful reign of Augustas 
Cesar for the planting of the christian church ; in the course 
of three hundred and fifty years, raised ten general pcrsecu-' 
tions against her ; persecutions designed to drown her in her 
-own blood ; yet Christ appeared in the midst of her afflic- 
tions, aad moswaciesy an4 lutsed berto^the domimoa of bloody 
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idolatrous Rome, under the patronage of CouBtsoitine the 
great, and through him she ruled the Roman empire. 

In the midst of these triumphs, Constantine removed the 
»eat of government from Rome to Byzantium, (a city of 
Greece) on the borders of the Black Sea, and changed its 
name to that of Constantinople, in honor of the emperor ; 
this struck a fatal blow to imperial Rome ; from this time the 
legs of iron, in this part of the great image of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, began to decline, '' the feet, part of iron, and part of 
clay" began to appear', and the empire began ''to be partly 
strong, and partly broken." 

When the Emperor Constantine removed the government 
to Constantinople, he left a viceroy in the west, styled the 
Exarch of Ravenna : (the name of the city where he resided) 
he, with the bishop of Rome, governed in the west. The 
pomp and splendor, which Constantine attached to the 
churches, and to the worship, greatly increased the power, 
and influence of the bishops, particularly the bishop of 
Rome ; whose power^pon become superior to that of the 
Exarch's of Ravenna. 

Jhe meekness, simplicity, and humility of the gospel, were 
^bwi succeeded, and swallowed up in this new order of 
thJigs ; which the luxury and efFeminaey, of the Roman 
state, at this time, greatly favored. Under this state of things, 
and soon after the death of Constantine, the Goths and Van- 
dals, under Alaric, began to make their depredations upon 
the western empire 410 ; and revenge upon those corrupt, 
effeminate Romans, the injuries they had suffered, from the 
depredations of their warlike ancestors. 

These ravages continued about forty years ; attended with 
all the excesses and cruelties of savage wars : until Attilla,. 
(styled the scourge of God) with his Huns, put an end to the 
western empire, by laying waste the countries, extermina- 
ting the inhabitants, pillaging and sacking Rome. 

With the fall of the western empire, fell ati the laws, reli- 
gion, arts and sciences, of the west ; and a state of perfect 
ignorance and barbarism, rose upon its ruins. This change 
introduced that period, knowrfby the name of the dark ages ; 
which continued about eight hundred years ; down to the 
middle of the thirteenth century ; and in some degree to this 
day. 

The religion of these barbarians, was the grossest pagan- 
ism. They respected neither age, sex, principle, or proper^ 
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fy, excepitinf; that of the bishops of Rome : this the bishops 
soon took advantage of, and made up a religion, exactly suit* 
ed to the spirit of the times : having the old Jewish religioQ 
for its basis. 

The bishop of Rome laid aside his mitre, took the triple 
crown and sceptre ; and upon this Jewish basis introduced 
the worship of saints and images ; in imitation of the heathen 
mythology of the Greeks and Romails, and Uie Pagan religiOQ 
of the barbarians. To these he added a corrupt Christianity 5 
retaining little more of it, in its purity and power, than tiie 
name. 

Armed with the authority of this religion, the bishop of 
Rome assumed independent sovereig£kty, and exercised the 
powers of a temporal prince ; the tyrai^t Phocas^ who was 
then upon the throne of Constantinople, confirmed this 
power by a special edict, about the year 606. Under thi» 
edict were united, the spiritual and temporal powers of the 
bishops of Rome, and they claimed and exercised universal 
sovereignty. 

About the year 746, the Franks, in addition to the Goths, 
Vandals, Allans, and Burgundi, who had overrun Gaul, came 
over the Rhine, and settled in the north, under Pharamchd 
tiieir leader. Clovis, their king, embraced the papal reli<- 
gion ; and Pepin, one of his successors, drew hkt sword, and 
marched an army into Italy, to protect the pope against hig^ 
neighbors, when he began to make too free with his powers 
as universal bishop. The Pope, in his turn, to reward Pe- 
pin's fidelity, gave him his benediction ; and a general har- 
mony has since prevailed between the two governments. 

The bishop of Rome, or Pope, having thus obtained and 
exercised universal sovereignty ; assumed to himself diviae 
honors under the title of" our Lord God the pope ; the im- 
nfaculate representative of God ; vicar of Jesus Christ ; 
and head of the cKurch." Also, as proprietor of St. Peter, 
he held the keys of eternal justice, and became the grand ar- 
biter of all spiritual concerns ; and the dispenser of pardon 
for 'all sins, past, present, and to come. The ceremony of 
address to his holiness was, to kiss his great toe ; with, or 
without the golden slipper, as his holiness might graciously 
condescend. 

Thus seated on a temporal throne, with a dominion ovey 
the city of Rome, and the neighboring country, called the 
ecclesiastical states, which afford a small revenue ; the sale 
of indulgences gave a handsome addition to the crown ; and 
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to increase it, his holiness created a middle state, after deat^, 
called purgatory, where all souls rested, that were not par- 
doned at death ; if they were not ransomed by their friends, 
with money, in a reasonable time, and prayed out, they pas- 
sed into hell : but if thus saved, they went to heaven. 

This system of finance gave his holiness a revenue, that 
enabled him to support a throne, with more magnificence and 
splendor, than any other potentate. See Daniel, 7th chap- 
ter, 7th and 8th verses, also 21 — 24, 26, 26. 
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Kingdom of Charlemagne — of Mahomet — of the Turks-^fall 
of the Roman empire at Constantinople, 

We have now traced the progress of this horn of the Ro- 
man beast, down to the year 800. At this time arose Char- 
lemagne king of the Franks ; who subdued the several small 
states of France, Germany, and Italy, established the sove- 
reignty and unity of the crown of France ; placed himself at 
the head of the German empire ; and received from the hands 
of Leo the 3d, the iron crown of the Romans, with the title of 
Emperor of the West. 

Charlemagne, in his turn, protected the Pope ; enforced 
the papal religion, with fire and sword, throughout all his 
dominions ; and became one of the heads of the Roman beast, 
about 200 years after Pepin. This little horn, this papal 
beast, continued in regular progression, to enlarge and extend 
his power and influence, until the pontificate of Urban 2d, 
1096, when the visidn of the prophet was fully accomplished. 
** And these" — ^i. e. the ten horns ** shall agree to give tlieir 
power unto the beast.'* . 

About 200 years after Charlemagne, Peter the Hermit 
came out of Germany over the Rhine, into the southern 
kingdoms, and preached the first crusade or holy war, against 
the infidels, who were then in possession of Jerusalem. The 
flame spread like lightning throughout Christendom. Prin- 
ces sold or mortgaged their estates, to raise money ; rallied 
their subjects for the war, and took the field in person ; 
marched, or rather swarmed, into the plains of Asia Minor, 
and from thence into Syria, and laid siege to Jerusalem. 
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Here was exhibited such zerd and feats of raloui^, as were 
never before known. The city was carried by assault, and 
the christians held it one year. Before we^ proceed further 
with this war, we will take a view of the rise, progress and 
character of the powers against which all Christendom had 
drawn the sword. 

The prophecy upon Ishmael, when he was driven out from 
his father's house, has been th.usfar accomplished ; the storms 
of war have burst all around him, yet he has dwelt quietly in 
the presence of hiis brethren. We will now see how he put 
forth his hand upon the countries, rose into power, and ^' be- 
came a great nation.' V 

About the year 606, Mahomet, a monk of Mecca, renoun- 
ced his religion, in which he had been educated,, retired to a 
cave, and framed a new one. As I have shewn, how the 
prophecy of the little horn was fulfilled in the papal power ; 
so I will shew, how the prophecy of St. John — Revelation ix. 
1 — 11th, has been accomplished, in these locusts of Arabia. 

When Mahomet had matured his religion, he came forth* 
and published it at Mecca ; asserting, that God had sent 
Christ, to publish his Religion, to persuade men to h^ven» 
but that He had sent Mahomet to compel them to heaven ; — ' 
that he was the representative of God, and die only true 
Jprophet. He took for the basis of his religion, the old Jew- 
ish patriarchal ; with the indulgence of polygamy, and pro- 
hibiting the use of wine. In prayer, copying the JPharisees, 
but discarding the ritual or ceremonial law : denouncing 
Christ, and proclaiming himself the only true prophet. 

Mahomet discarded the bible, and made one of his own, 
called the Koran, or Alcoran ; composed of a great number 
of detached sentences, enjoining polygamy, and prohibiting 
the use of wine : enjoining prayers, and here and there an- 
nouncing " God is God, and Maiiomet is his prophet 1" 

This religion being new, and more indulgent to the ambi- 
tion, lusts and corruptions of men, he soon had followers. He 
also met with opposition. The city of Mecc^ banished the 
prophet, who fled to Medina, (another city of Arabia) which 
flight, called in Arabic the He8;ira, is the date of the Mahom- 
etan era. Here his followers increased, till they soon made a 
strong military force. With this, he subdued his own country ; 
then carried his arms into Palestine, and took Jerusolem in 637. 

He next overrun Egypt, and took the city of Alexandria, 
The Caliph Omar ordered the largest library in the world* i^ 
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be btimt ; with this reason, '^ that if it contained any thing 
which was not in the Koran, it ought to be burnt, if not^ it 
ought to be burnt/' 

With the wealth and spoils of Eggrpt, another army was 
raised which went into the east ; overran and subdued the 
eastern provinces of the Roman empire, took Babylon, and 
razed it to its foundations ; and as the prophets, Jeremiah 
and Isaiah had predicted, '* sWepther with the besom of de- 
struction, so that her place is not to be found." 

The army of Egypt proceeded west at the same time, over- 
ran and subdued all the Roman provinces on the north of Af- 
rica, passed over into Spain, subdued that, and passed into 
France : here they were checked in a severe action, with 
Charles Martel, king of- France ; and were driven back into- 
Spain ; where they held possession, until they were driven 
out, with the assistance of the Moors, in 1091. 

These locusts of the bottomless pit, continued their rava- 
ges upon the southern section of ^e Roman empire, five 
prophetic months, or one hundred and fifty years : they then 
built Bagdad, in the east, on the Tigris, and called it " the 
city of peace.'* 

The conquests of the Ishmaelites, Mahometans or locusts, 
extended ov^r all the north of Africa, Syria, Palestine, and 
the eastern provinces of the Roman empire, to the river 
indusi : and the religion of the prophet was enforced with 
the sword, throughout ail this extent of dominion ; where 
it continued to prevail under the Saracens, until these pro- 
vinces were wrested from them by the Turks. 

When the vision of locusts was closed ; the prophet adds, 
^^ one woe is past, behold ! there come two woes more here- 
afler ;" in the next verse goes on to unfold the vision of the 
Euphratean horsemen : and long before the use of gun-pow- 
der was known, he describes the exact explosion, as it ap- 
pears when horsemen fire on horseback, '* fire, smoke and 
brimstone, coming out of the horses' mouths." These Tar- 
tars began their conquests with cavalry, and very numerous 
cavalry ; and the use of fire arms gave them a great superi- 
ority over their enemies, aAd rendered Uieir conquests rapid 
and easy. 

They overran and destroyed the Saracen empire, in the 
east, took Bas^dad the capital, conquered Syria, and took Je- 
rusalem. They also conquered Egypt, waA ail the Saracen 
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States, on the north of Africa ; and having triumphed over 
the eastern and southern" sections of the Roman empire, they 
entered Europe, and fixed their capital at Constantinople, in 
the year 1450, Thus the western Roman Empire, was pla- 
ced under the dominion of the papal religion, and the eastern 
under that of Mahomet : whe're they will remain, until the 
accompiishment of the prediction ofthe apostle, 2 Thessalo- 
nians, ii. 3. " Who opposeth and exalte th himself above till 
that is called God, or is worshipped ; sitting in the temple of 
God, shewing himself that he is God : whom the Lord shall 
consume, with the breath of his mouth, and the brightness of 
his coming ;" and until the vision contained in the 2d chap- 
ter of Daniel, and the latter part ofthe 7th Shall be fulfilled* 

Thus we have seen how a few military adventurers under 
Mahomet, grew into power, and overrari mighty einpires, 
states and kingdoms : also, hov/n. small clan of Tartars near 
the source of the river Euphrates, began their depredations 
npon their neighbors, and being enriched and encouraged by 
their spoils, soon became numerous and powerful ; subdued 
the conquests the Saracens had made and enjoyed four hund- 
red years ; adopted their religion, enforced it like Mahomet, 
with the sword, and the anh of the law ; fixed their capital 
in the seat of the beast with great iron- teeth, and aspired to 
the dominion of the worlds 

. Thus we have seen, the displays of the goodness of God, 
in the communications of himself, and his will to men, through 
the successive ages of the world, from the creation, to the 
flood ; a period of one thousand six hundred and fifty-six 
years : from the flood to the call of Abraham^ and the foun- 
ding of his church : from thence, through the medium of his 
prophets, God has unfolded all the great events which were 
to come to pass ; and the pens ofthe several historians have 
recorded their accomplishment, down to the destruction of 
the Roman empire, and the establishment of the beast and 
false prophet upon its ruins. 

From the several chastenings of the ancient and modera 
churchy (or Jewish and christian,) we may learn the truth 
ofthe great maxim of inspirMion, that " to whom much is 
given, of them much will be required" — ^and *' he that know- 
eth his master's will, anddoeth it not, shall be be beaten with 
many stripes." 

END OF ?ART FIRST^ 



APPENDIX 
TO PART FIRST. 
^ PERSIA. 

The Medo-Persian empire, which was founded by Cyrus 
upon the union of the Babylonian, Medean, and Persian em- 
pires, about 636 years before Christ, passed through a suc- 
cession ofrevolutions; first by the conquest of the Greeks ; 
next by the conquest of the Romans ; then by the Saracens^ 
•r Arabians ; next by the Turks. ^ , 

About the close of the 12th, or beginning of the 13th centu- 
^ ry, Jenghis Khan, a Tartar Prince, on the north of Persia, 
sprang up, assumed the style of conqueror, overran Persia, 
a great piurt of Hindostan, (or hither India,) extended his 
arms into the east as far as the confines of China, and laid 
the foundation of that extensive monarchy, known by the 
name of the Mogul's empire, or empire of the great Mogul. 
He was succeeded by Timer. Bek or Tamerlane, (another 
Tartar prince,) who extended his conquests over all that 
part of Asia, which formerly composed the extensive empire 
of Persia, greatly weakened the growing strength of the 
Turks, and fixed the permanency of the MoguPs empire, 
1399. 

The dynasty continued in his line, almost three centuries 
and a half, until the conquest of Kouli Khan, 1732. This 
prince or sophi of Persia, threw off the Tartar yoke, and 
like Gustavus Vasa of Sweden, roused up his countrymen to 
dissert their liberties : with this spirit, he broke the usurpa- 
tion of the Tartars in Persia, and greatly weakened the em- 
pire of the Moguls. Since his conquest, the empire ofPer^ 
sia has been governed, like Egypt, by a number of indepcn* 
dent sovereignties, and has been the theatre of distressing 
civil wars. 

Kouli Khan, also penetrated into Hindostan 1735, dissolved 
the government of (he Moguls, and left that country like 
Persia, under the government of a great number of indepen- 
dent sovereignties, styled Soubahs, or Nabobs. The civil 
wars between these Nabobs, laid the foundation for tlie ex- 
tensive conquests and settlements of the English Eiist India 
company in India, and guaranteed to them^ revenue, which 
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has enabled England to resist tbe ambition of the French re- 
volution, furnish money for the support of aH confederated 
Europe, through this arduous stni^le of a twenty year's war, 
and by a splendid triumph give peace to the world. 

We should here notice the display of the government of 
God, in raising up Charles XII. king of Sweden, to excite «^ 
ipirit of enterprise in Russia. We now see in Persia, a char- 
acter of the same description, in Kouli Khan ; raised up at 
the same time, and to co-operate in the tfame signal events, 
(although so remote from each other) by laying the founda- 
tion for those conquests in India, which have furnished, the 
purse for confederated |lurope, throu^ the medium of Eng- 
land, and rendered their sword triumphant. 

CHINA. 

Tins empire, on the eastern extremity of the continent of 
Asia,' differing from all otlfers in its government, religion, 
manners, customs, and extensive population ; is noted for 
the pride of antiquity. The modem Chinese carry back 
their origin beyond the flood, and some of them beyond the 
creation. About two hundred years before Christ, literature 
began to flourish in China, the art of printing was discover- 
ed ; their first historian, Sematsian, wrote about ninety-seven 
years before Christ^ 

There, is nothing that appears in their history with any 
certainty, fjirther back than^the first dynasty under Prince 
Yao, or Yu, about two thousand years before Christ. From 
the nicest investigiition of Chinese chronology, by some mod- 
ern and learned Chinese, who were educated in France and 
returned to China in the year 1766, and whose correspon- 
dence has since been published at Paris ; it does not appear, 
that the kingdom was founded eariier than the year of the 
world 2207. 

The Chinese suffered much from the depredations of tlie 
northern Tartars, until the reign of Chi-ho-angti, who caused 
the famous northern wall to be built, extending one thousand 
five hundred miles, from east to west. This secured the 
peace of China for several centuries ; bat the Tartars, after 
repeated assaults, and depredations, finally succeeded in break- 
ing over the wall, and subduing the empire in 1635, and a 
Tartar dynasty is now upon the tiirone. Under this dynasty, - 
all the eastern part of the Mogul's empire has been added to- 
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China. The emperor resides in summer in Tartafy, and in 
winter in China ; whivh preserves the union. 

China Proper is supposed to contain more inhabit an tsthaa 
u\\ Europe, they being estimated by Sir George Staunton at 
three hundred milUons. The love of country is such in 
China, that they are never knpwn to emigrate ; they carry 
on no foreign commerce, although their exports are immense. 
I'oroigners are not admitted into any of their cities, and only 
iuto particular parts of their country* near the sea coast, an^ 
into the suburbs of <i few particular commercial cities. 

Tiieir government is absolute, and yet patriarchal ; the 
Emperor is not the tyrant, but the father of his people. Their 
religion is pagan ; but so far mixed with the religion of Bra- 
ma, that tliey have pure, and simple ideas of the supreme 
being, who presides over the universe : the doctrine of 
transmigration also, makes a part of the religion of China.^ 

This country was fiast visited by the Portuguese, m their 
discoveries in the Indian ocean, in the year 1686 ; when 
they obtained a grant of the island of Macao, at the entrance 
of the harbor of Canton. Since that time, the comijerce 
of China has been carried on from Europe and America, by 
the way of the Cape of Good Hope, 

The pope sent missionaries, of the order of the Jesuits, 
into China, in the year 1692, who met with some apparent 
success, until they began te shew a disposition to dictate in 
the affairs of the government ; then the emperor expelled 
them in 1742. The English government attempted to es- 
tablish a diplomatic intercourse with China in 1792, and sent 
lord M'Cartney for this special purpose ; but some manoeu- 
vres on the coast, particularly in approaching the shores 
with their ships, making soundings, &c. and imprudence in 
the mission soon defeated the object. The jealousy of the 
emperor was alive to these movements, and it is owing en- 
tirely to such jealousy, that China has so long retained her 
government. 

United America, will doubtless in a few years enjoy a free 
trade with China, from the western shore of this continent, 
where will spring up and flourish, some of the largest and 
most splendid cities. 

HINDOSTAN. 

This Peninsula, known by the name of India within the 
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Ganges, (or hither India) was discovered by the Portugufese, 
in 1497 ; and in the year 1506, they commenced the settle- 
ment of Goa, on the Malabar coasts Here they established 
an inquisition which continues to this day. It was yisited 
over land by the English, 1691^ and at the same time by a 
private adventure, of three ships. This adventure proved 
unfortunate f two of the ships were lost, and the third was 
seized on by the crew, and the captain, after an absence of 
three years, returned to England in another ship. 

This adventure, though disastrous, laid the foundation for 
all the future prosperity of the English in India. The intelli- 
gence brought home by captain Lancaster^ induced a second 
adventure, which proved successful, and laid the foundation 
of the charter for the first East India company, Dec. 1 600, 
with a stock of 72,000/. In 1698, a new company was formed ; 
and in 1700, the old one was re-established, for which they 
agreed to pay to government 400,000/. for five years. In 
1773, the British government passed their India Bill, and in 
1774 they sent out judges from England, to preside over 
their India settlements* The commerce of India continues 
to increase and iSourish to this day. 

The Dutch next explored the Indian ocean, and touched 
upon the peninsula of Hindostan in 1696. The English East 
India company made^their first voyage in 1601. The same 
year the French doubled the cape of Good Hope, and visited 
India. In 1612, the Danes made their first voyage to India. 
All these kingdoms established India companies, after the 
manner of the English. 

This country, when first visited by Europeans, was divided 
into a number of viceroyalties, or sovereignties, united under 
the emperor of Hindostan, or the Mogurs empire ; posses- 
sing an extensive population, and enjoying one of the richest 
and nwst fertile, soil?, with a mild and delightful climate. 
The frequent wairs which sprang up from time to time, be- 
tween the princes or Soubahs, led them to have recourse to^ 
the Europeans for aid. . 

In 1738, the famous Kouli Khem, after having usurped the 
Persian throne, overran a great part of the Mogul's eminre, 
weakened, and destroyed the power of the descendants of 
Tamerlane, a power which had continued nearly three, cen- 
turies and a hailf ; also overran Hindostan, dissolved the nni^ 
ty «f the empire, and left it at the mercy of a great mmiber 
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of hidependent princes, who soon became rivals, and render- 
ed this delightful country, a theatre of perpetual wars, and 
devastation. 

This weakness of the natives, was soon turned to the ad- 
vantage of the Europeans, and enabled them to maintain, pnd 
extend their settlements, the English, at^Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, he, ; and the French^ at Pondicherry. 

At the peace of 1763, the French ceded Pondicherry to 
the English, which gave them an unrivalled possession of 
the sea coast of this eastern world, secured the foundation 
of their extensive commerce, wealth and power : and enabled 
her to become mistress of the seas and arbiter of the world. 

The population that has grown out of these settlements, 
with the extensive conquests which the British East India 
company have since made, amount to about twenty millions ; 
this, added to the settlements the English have made, and 
acquired, in the Indian oceafi, (including New Holland, and 
the isles) is estimated at forty millions. 

This extensive, rich, and populous country, has become 
the theatre of christian missionaries. The ancient religion 
of this country, was the religion of Brama, who taught 
the doctrine of one supreme being, who made, and gov. 
erns all things, togetner with the absurd doctrine of 
metemsychosis, or transmigration of#s6uls at death, into 
the forms of all the different animals, according to their 
characters in life ; and the practice of image worship, or 
idolatry. 

Into what a ^ate of corruption, ignorance, superstition, 
and enthusiasm, this relii^ion is now fallen, has been very im- 
pressively disclosed by the Rev. Dr. Buchanan. Suceessfnl 
efforts are now making to translate the Bible into the differ- 
ent oriental languages, and diffuse it throughout this eastern 
world. A work slow in its progress, but one which will as- 
suredly prosper and succeed. 

TARTARY. 

This vast extent of country, lying upon the north of Asia, 
and extending from the eastern borders of Russia in Europe, 
to the northern ocean on the north, and the Pacific ocean on 
tlie east, embracing Chinese Tartary, Thibet, and a part of 
Hindostan on the south ; wsks all known to the Greeks aftd 
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Romans, under the general name of Scytbia. The ancient 
Scythians defeated j^lexander, by retiring before him, leeying 
waste their country, and decoying himinto their uncultivated 
wilds, where he had like to have been ruined and de- 
stroyed. V 

The same, mode of warfare was practised by the Parthians, 
or Scythians, in the east, upon the Roman general Crassus, 
who was ruined with his army an^idst the sands, and unculti- 
vated plains of PSirthia.. By this mode of defence, thej 
have been able to secure their country from conquest ; but 
itJias been no security against the feuds, civil wars, ani mas- 
sacres, which have constantly arisen out of their savage^ 
barbarous manner of life, their divided, and wandering 
mode of subsisting, and the total want of union, and energy in 
their government. These civil wars, and massacres, have 
been common, and often attended with the slaughter of three 
or four hundred thousand. This has kept down their popu- 
lation, and wasted their strength ; and has been the ohieT 
cause of their submission to the Russian government. 

Some large and^ populous cities are scattered throughout 
this vast extent of country ; but literature and the arts have 
never flourislied in Tartary. The mass of the population 
lead wandering shepherd livfes, or subsist by fishing, and 
hunting. The Tartars are noted for their attachment to the 
horse, and of course for their numerous and fine horses : 
they also prefer the flesh of this animal to that of the ox, or 
cow. 

From these regions of bai'barism, sprang up Othman, the 
conqueror of the west of Asia, and chief of the Turks ; 
Jenghis IChan,and Tamerlane, the conquerors of the middle 
and southern parts of Asia ; and from Chinese Tartary sprang 
the present reigning family on the throfte of China. Since 
the conquests of Kouli Khan (the Persian,) early in the last 
century, there has been a general quiet throughout this east- 
ern world. 

The war practised by the Russians upon the emperor Na- 
poleon in 1812, was a Tartar war ; the same as was practised 
upon Alexander, the Grecian.; upon Crassus, the Roman, 
and upon all other foreign invasions. The Russians decoyed 
him into their country, by retiring, and laying it waste ; 
and when the emperor presumed that he had secured his 
object, in the possession of Moscow ; the Tartar governor 
Rastopchin, set fire to the city, and burnt him out. This 
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mode of defence has been invariably practised fronpi the ear- 
liest ages, and with invariable success. 

All this nest of ancient and modern conquerors, Ijing east 
of Russia in Europe, is now under a general system of gov- 
ernment, and subject to the enaperor of Russia ; which will 
account for the general quiet that has so long prevailed in 
this country. Should the ambition of the present, or some 
future emperor, rouse up this uqw dormant force ; the same 
scenes would be acted over again, and the sanie consequen- 
ces result from them, as from the invasions of Othman, 
Jenghis Khan, Tamerlane, &c. The same countries which 
were then the theatres of conquest, are now as inviting, and 
as defenceless as they were then ; and when under the direc- 
tion of one government, so well organized, and so energetic 
as that of Russia, it may well be presumed that more serious, 
and extensive conquests may be effected, than any that have 
been recorded. . 

The southern nations areaware of this, and it is said thz^ 
the Turks havie a tradition, that the Russians will subdue 
their empire, and that they even, ^x upon a particular gate, 
at which they will enter when they shall subdue Constanti- 
nople. 

Thus the southern kingdoms of Asia have been, ravaged,, 
and laid waste by the Tartars, or Scythians of Asia, from 
time to time, in the same manner as the southern kingdoms 
of Europe have been ravaged, and laid waste by the Celtir, 
Tartars, or Scythians of Europe. Even we, the favored in- 
habitants of America, sprang ' from the Saxons who were 
a clan, or tribe of Celtii, or Scythians, who subdued, the 
Britons ; planted in that isle the first principles of liberty, 
and pure representative government, and transplanted them 
into this new world; where they have flourished, and eclip- 
sed the original stock. 

EGYPT. 

This kingdom was founded by Mizraim, the son of JTamr,. 
in the year before Christ, 2188. Possessing the richest 
soil, and the most inviting climate, it flourished above all other 
kingdoms, in wealth, splendor, literature, and the arts, and 
became the nursery fromwhence the splendid nations of 
Greece and Rome, derived their literature, and knowledge 
of the arts and sciences* Egypt became not only tlie pricte 
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of the worlds but the cnVy of the world. It contiatied oiie 
thousand five hundred and eighty-eight years, when it was 
broken, and subdued by Nebuchadnezzar king of Assyria, 
about six hundred years before Christ. 

During this period, were constructed those stupendous 
monuments of the arts, the pyramids ; the largest of which 
covers with its base six acres of ground, and is six hundred 
feet in height ; .their splendid obelisks, andniummies, (those 
monuments of the art of embalming their dead,) the Egyp- 
tian cement, which hardened with time, and became more 
durable than stone ; the canal that united the Nile with the 
Red Sea, and the almost innumerable canals that conducted 
the inundations of the Nile, and fertilized the whole face of 
the country ; these were amongst the arts and improvements 
which distinguished Egypt. 

Nebuchadnezzar, plundered and sacked the kingdom, 
broke its spirit, and rendered it an easy prey to the succes- 
sive conquerors. Alexander the great conquered Egypt 
about the year 330 before Christ, and after his death it fell 
under the government of Ptolemy, one of his generals. . It 
would have flourished under the Ptolemies, had it not been 
liarrassed and distressed by the perpetual wars with the Se- 
lucida;, or kings of Syria. 

With the fall of the Grecian empire, Egypt fell under the 
dominion of the Romans, in the year 31 after Christ. It 
continued a Roman province until the conquest of the Sara- 
cens, about the year 625. They established the Mahometan 
religion, and governed Egypt by their caliphs, until the con- 
quest of the Turks, in the year 1626. 

The Turks confirmed the Mahonietan religion in Egypt, 
and throughout their empire, and prostrated the strength of 
the kingdom, by giving it up to the government of a great 
number of petty sovereigns, called Beys, who wasted the 
energies, wealth, and resources of the country, and became 
tributary to the sultan of Constantinople. In IX^^i this 
basest of kingdoms was overrun by the French, under general 
Bonaparte. In 1801 it was conquered by the English ; and 
in 1803, ceded by the Enghsh back again to the Turks, under 
whose power it now continues. Thus we see how the pre- 
diction of the prophet, ** Egypt shall become the basest of 
kingdoms," has been fulfilled. . 

Egypt, in its origin, was almost as ancient as Assyria, and 
Chaidea ; and its duration as a kingdom, has clearly OTtBced 
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the importance of those vlFtuous institutions, oit which this 
monarchy was founded. At this earjy age of the world, the 
knowledge of the true God was lost, all ijaeo were sunk in a 
gross, and harbarous idolatry ; the science uf civH govern- 
ment was in its infancy, and the passions of men w€re corrupt. 
In this state of things, let us take a view of the principlet 
which constituted the basis of their government, and see how 
far they became an example for the Greeks, — ^the Romans ;[ 
and in point of moral virtue, have surpassed the governments 
of later ages ; even of this boasted age of wisdom, light, ex- 
perience, religion, and improvement/ 

The genius of their government was hereditary monarchy-; 
to preserve the customs of their ancestors, was one of its 
fundamental maxims. The service of the king was consider- 
ed too sacred, to be degraded by a foreigner.; and the ear of 
majesty too pure to be polluted with ignoble sentiments. 

The frugality of the king, and even the simplicity of his 
diet, were considered as objects of public importance, de- 
serving the attention of the laws ; public business of magni- 
tude and importance, the prayers, devotions and sacrifices of 
the temple, tojgether with a rehearsal of the exploits ,* and 
customs of his ancestors, from the sacred records, was pre- 
scribed to the king, as the duties of the morning. To enforce 
these, a certain pillar in the temple of Thebes, was inscribed 
with imprecations against that king who shotild dare to vio- 
late them. 

To administer justice, preserve ordec, and support ^e 
throne, the king appointed thirty judges, selected from all 
the principal cities of {igypt. Wisdom and virtue, with n 
fair and good report, were the sole criterions of preferment ; 
and the judges were supported at the expense of the king. 

The laws governed in Egypt, and every citizen from his 
infancy was taught to know and reverence them. This es- 
tablished a regular system of habits, which enabled the Egyp- 
tians to preserve their government so long; and is the true 
maxim of the government of China to this day. 

Ignorance and idleness were alike detested in Egypt ; to 
suppress these, it became necessary for every man to enrol 
his name, together with his employment, upon a public re- 
gister in the hands of some magistrate. 

The Egyptians exempted from execution, or the power of 
the creditor, all the instruments used by the debtor to obtain 
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his support ; judging it both barbarons and infamons, to direst 
a man of the means of subsistence, and of paying his debts, 
on account of his misfortunes ; but gave up the debtor in per- 
jK)n to be imprisoned by the creditor. * 

The Egyptians paid the : highest respect to old age ; the 
young always rose in their presence, and did them reverence. 

Gratitude amongst the Egyptians tfas ranked with the first 
•f the virtues, and gratitude to the king, claimed the first 
rank; and upon this principle, that he who is grateful to 
men, will be grateful to the gods. 

The religion of the Egyptians, was idolatry, wrapped in 
mysteries known only to the priests, and long since lost in 
the ages of obscurity, together with that labyrinth of hiero- 
glyphics, which adorned the pyramids, obelisks, pillars, and 
statues of Egypt, 

The superstition of the Egyptians, was as great as their 
deities were numerous, and it was death for any person to 
take the life of any one of all the numerous animals they wor- 
shipped. 

The Egyptians,, like all other idolaters, had this thin veil 
of covering for their religion, "that they worshipped God in 
the image, and Bot the image as God.'' 

The pyramids of Egypt, those mausoleums of the dead — 
together with their mummies, those monuments of the art of 
embalming their dead, clearly shew the reverence the Egyp- 
tians paid to their funerals, and the sacred rites of sepulture. 
By embalming they preserved entire the persons of Uieir an* 
cestors adorned with such hieroglyphics as were commemo- 
rative of their virtues,— -and those only which were sanction- 
ed by the public voice. 

The hieroglyphical panegyrics upon the dead, regarded 
not birth, wealth, or honors ; all Egyptians were considered 
noble. The virtues of the dead, were alone the sulxjects of 
praise. The military character of Egypt, with all her boas- 
ted regularity of force and discipline, was never illustrious, 
excepting in the wars of Syria, and in the reign of Sesostris. 

Egypt early became the nursery of the arts and sciences ; 
ia these she excelled, and left it to all nations who have suc- 
ceeded her, to become only her imitators, and not even that, 
in her pyramids, hieroglyphics, the art of embalming, and her 
MTonder^ui cement. Geometry was greatly improved in Egypt, 
by which means the study of astronomy, which commenced 
upon the plains of Babylon, was carried to great perfection. 
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The medical art was rendered illustrious in Egypt, where 
it was reduced to a regular system', and every physician was 
by law confined to one disease only. If he treated this ac- 
cording to the prescribed rules, he was not held responsible 
for the issue ; but if he made any new experiments, his own 
life was held responsible for the issue. 

The splendid libraries which were early founded in Egypt, 
shew their taste, and improvement in .the sciences ; and the 
sacred dedication of these libraries, " Office for the diseases 
of thie Soul," shews the reverence they attached to learning 
and their abhorrence of ignorance. 

The Egyptians excelled in architecture, paintingand, sculp- 
ture ; but music never struck their attention ; they considered 
this as a useless art of effeminacy , and beneath their notice. 

Agriculture was the basis on which Egypt founded her 
greatness , it being the source of all her wealth. All employ- 
ments were alike respected in Egypt, from the king to the 
peasant ; and he who excelled in his profession, and in vir- 
tue, inherited the triuinph of public applause. This diffused 
contentment, excited emulation, and raised every employ- 
ment to its highest perfection. 

The country of Egypt was greatly enriched by their hus^- 
bandmen, who covered the whole face of this garden of the 
world, with their numerous flocks and herds. These consti- 
tuted the permanent wealth of their country. 

The soil that so richlv rewarded the husbandmen, was not 
watered by rains as with us, but by the overflowing of the 
river Nile ; these inundations were conveyed by numerous 
canals over the whole face of the country, to fertilize the 
soil, which has rendered Egypt so famous for her com, and 
give support to Chose vast flocks and herds, which covered all 
her plains. 

The vegetation of Egypt was not peculiar to that country, 
excepting the papyrus, or plant which served them for paper : 
the rest was common to countries of the same climate, and 
continues so to this day. 

The goveVnment of Egypt supported a regular system of 
police, every department in the kingdom was conducted with 
the greatest order, regularity and wisdom ; and the voice of 
health and plenty were beard in al! their dwellings. 

The military art was never highly cultivated in Epypt ; 
Sesostris alone, carried his arms abroad beyond the plains of 
Syria. He snbdued all the north of Africa, carried his arms 
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into India, ftbout 1500 years before Christ, and left monuments 
of his conquests in Asia Minor and Thrate. His dominions 
extended from the Ganges to the Danube. Sesostris, at the 
€nd of nine years, returned into Egypt, enriched vvit^ the 
wealth and spoils of conquest ; but left those nominal con- 
quests as free as he found them. Sesostris flourisl^jed about 
the time of the departure of the Hebrews. 

These conquests of Sesostris opened the way for those col- 
onies which passed into Greece at this time under Cecrops, 
Danausand Cadmus, who carried with them the arts and sci- 
ences of Egypt, and planted the first seeds of improvement 
and literature in Europe. 

The conquests of Sesostris, subverted the religion, habit«i^ 
manners and customs of Egypt ; together with that tempe- 
rance, industry, sobriety and economy, which were the pil- 
lars of Egyptian greatness ; laid the foundation for all the fu- 
turt suiferings of Egypt, and brought her to fulfil the predic- 
tions of the prophet— '* Egypt shall become the basest of 
kingdoms." 

Soon afterthe death of Sesostris, commenced the reigns of 
Cheops and Cephrenus, who caused all the temples of reli- 
gion to be closed, nearly one whole century ; built some of 
the pyramids, prostrated religion and all the virtues ; and gave 
themselves up to all the excesses of licentiousness, cruelty 
and barbarity. The whole nation followed their example j 
and Egypt, this nursery of the arts, this school of virtue and 
morals, this paragon of industry, temperance and sobriety, 
was now become a sink ofinquity, and every hateful lust. 

Such is the fate of all nations, as soon as they lose their vir- 
tue ; and the history of Egypt, as connected with the history 
of the Jews, together with the history of the four great em- 
pires, clearly shews that she ijever recovered her virtue, re- 
ii^on, strength nor character ; all witness s^inst her, that 
she became the basest of kingdoms, even to this day. 
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This kingdom was first established by Gormo, in the year 
714. The most distinguished part of the history of this king- 
dom, consists in its invasions and depredations upon the island 
of England. In the year 877, the Danes succeeded in the con- 
qaestof the Saxons, and established Canute upon the throne. 

6 
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In 880 they were expelled by Alfred the great. In the year 
995 the Danes extorted a tribute from the Britons of 16,000/. 
to buy off their depredations. In 1002 the Danes broke the 
treaty, and by their renewed depredations, extorted from 
Ethelred 11. a tribute of 24,000Z. In the year 1412 Norway 
was united to Denmark. In tlie year 1521 the kingdom of 
Denmark was separated from the kingdom ol Norway, and in 
1660 the crown of Denmark became hereditary. 

In the year 1394 the kingdom of Sweden was united by 
conquest to the crown of Denmark, and was subject to her 
until the year 1525, when Sweden recovered her liberty, un- 
der the illustrious Gustavus Vasa ; since which time, Den- 
mark has held a secondary rank amongst the nations of the 
north. In 1813 the Kingdom of Norway was 9evered from 
Denmark, and given to the crown prince of Sweden, by the 
confederated powers of Europe, where it now remains. 

The local situation of Denmark, gave her high and com- 
manding advantages, to become one of the fwrst commercial 
and maritime nations of the world ; had not the jealousy and 
rival strengh of England kept her down. In the year 1536 
the protestant religion was introduced into Denmark, and in 
1629 Christian the IV. was chosen head of the protestant 
league against the house of Austria. 

It has been the policy of the late sovereigns of Denmark, 
to cultivate a good understanding with the throne of England 
by intermarriages, and the issue of such an alliance, now 
governs the kingdom of Denmark. Denmark still holds 
some possessions in the Indian ocean, and upon the western 
shore of Africa ; she exercises a sovereignty over east and 
west Greenland, and a part of Lapland ; and holds some 
small possessions in the West-ladies. Denipark can never 
rise to eminence, being situated between the gigantic powers 
of England and Russia. 

Such are the great outlines of all the kingdoms, states, and 
empires, which have ever been distinguished, either for 
their arts or their arms. To give a . sketch of the minor 
states and isles, would swell this work to a needless ex- 
pense. 



(A.) GREECE. 
To record a faithful narrative of events is one €[uty of a 
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historian ; but to^ diffuse by his pen, the true spirit of the 
various scenes, events, exploits, and achievements which he 
relstes, is by far the most difficult and important part of his 
duty ; aad is as absolutely necessary, to give spirit, interest, 
energy and instruction to his narrative,, as for a musician, in 
his performance, to give expression to the piece he performs. 

To effect this, he must assume thie spirit of every scenic, 
and every character, which become the subject of his story. 
Hfnce the reason why the history of Greece so far surpasses 
all others ; because those who were the heroes of her most 
splendid scenes, diffused the same fire, and the same spirit, 
throughout the historic page of their country, and taught pos- 
terity to feel, what they had achieved. To preserve this 
fire, is ever essential to the preservation of the history of 
Greece. 

Greece, which was situated in the south part of what is 
now Turkey in Europe, we have already noticed, with re- 
gard to its origin, and extreme ignorance, in its early ages. 
The splendor of Greece in later ages, which gave such lus- . 
tre to the historic page, claims attention. The first settle- 
ment in Greece commenced about 2000 years before 
Christ, and about 200 years after the building of Babylon by' 
Nimrod. 

Letters were introduced into Greece by Cecrops, Cadmus, 
and the Egyptian colonies, in the reign of Sesostris, king pf 
Egypt — about 1500 years before Christ. This first peri Jb of 
Grecian history, is only a picture of man in his most rude and 
savagie state. The progress of letters, the arts and refine- 
ment under the Egyptian <;olonies, were much slower than 
in Britain, after the conquest of Julius Cesar. The Egyp-- 
tian colonies could only teach, they had not, like the Romans, 
the power to enforce their knowledge. 

The limits of this work will not permit a separate detail of 
the founding, and progressive improvements of the several 
Grecian colonies, kingdoms, or states; they must all be 
comprised under one general view. The first particular in 
Grecian history worthy of notice, is the expedition of the 
Argonauts to Colchos, after the golden fleece ; about 1200 
years before Christ. The fleece, which was the object of 
this voyage, may well be called golden, by a people who 
were like the ancient Britons, either naked, or clad in the 
skins of animals, ^taken in the chase. This took place about 
300 years after Cecrops and Cadmus settled in Greece ; and 
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had this importance attached to it ; that it laid the fmindati^B 
of Grecian commerce and navigation, which afterwards be- 
came so conspicuous. 

The next important period in Grecian history, is the siege 
of Troy, about 900 years before Christ, and about 300 from 
the expedition of the Argonauts. This period of the last 300 
years, shews the rapid improvements the Greeks had made 
in letters, arts, and arms, by the strength of the city of 
Troy ; by the splendid display of arms during this ever 
memorable siege, often years ; and more pai-ticularly in tlie 
unparalleled narrative oi the Trojan war, by Homer, the 
father of epic poetry. AH these combined, serve to shew 
the power of letters, and of commerce, to expand the mind, 
elevate the soul, and exalt the character of man to the sum- 
mit of his rational powers, 

The narrative of Homer difiused a spirit of ambitioi^nd 
emulation throughout the states of Greece ; which estab- 
lished the games of Olympia, about 200 years after the Tro- 
jan war, and about 700 before Christ. It must not be under- 
stood that these games originated in Greece at that time, 
they were in general composed of such athletic exercises, 
as have ever been common to all new countries ; but they 
were reduced to system and order, under that institution^ 
and greatly enlarged and improved. 

The exercises of these games consisted in chariot races, 
fo^ races, &c. together with all such athletic exercises as 
were calculated to exert muscular strength and dexterity ; 
inspire courage and emulation. So highly were the prizes 
of the Olympic games estimated, that even kings entered 
the hsts, and sought with avidity the glory of an Olympic 
crown. 

From the commencement of the Olympic games, to the 
Peloponnesian war, (which rendered Greece one theatre of 
carnage, about twenty-five years,) about 460 years before 
Christ ; a period of Greciim history was exhibited, the most 
splendid of any other of her greatness, In this age flourish- 
ed her greatest orators, heroes, statesmen, legislators^ phi- 
losophers, and artists. 

In this period, Darius, king of Persia, after he had waged 
unsuccessful war against the ancient Daci, (or Scythians of 
Europe, north of the Danube,) turned his arms against 
(rreece, and threatened Athens, with an army of 3QQ,00© 
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men under Datis. At this eventful period, flourished Aristi- 
des, Pericles, Themistocles, andMiltiades, who saved Greece 
by the overthrow of the Persians at the famous battle of Ma- 
rathon, destroyed their army, and gave peace to their country. 
' At the commencement of this period, flourished Lycurgus, 
the renowned legislator of Sparta,* and at the close of it, 
flourished Solon, the famous legislator of Athene ;t the wis- 
dom of whose institutions, (though very diff*erent,) will ever 
remain memorable in the annals of Greece. During this pe- 
riod, and soon after the invasion of Darius, conmienced the 
invasion of Xerxes, which has been noticed. 

* Lycurgus, the renowned legislator of Sparta, travelled into Egypt, 
Palestine, and the countries of the east ; selected all that was useful, 
and virtuous, from their governments ; from which he formed a sys- 
tem of government for his countiy, perfectly simple, and practical. 
This government was founded upon the purest principles of liberty, 
industry, temperance, patifence, virtuej justice, and valour. It taught 
the most sovereign contempt of riches, idleness, luxury, effeminacy, 
cowardice and sloth ; alike disclaimed the principles of ambition, and, 
conquest ; was sanctioned by the oracle of Delphos — rendered perma- 
nent by an oath of his country, to maintain the Constitution in his ab- 
sence, until he should retufn ; sealed by his voluntary banishment and 
death ; continued in successful operation about 500 years ; enabled 
Sparta to triumph over Athens in the Peloponnesian war, and become 
the arbiter of Greece. 

The great maxim of the government of Lycurgus was, to perpetu- 
ate the laws, manners, customs, and habits of his country, without in- 
novation, or change J and to enforce this maxim, he sacrificed his life. 
The immortal Lycurgus did all this, by a system of instruction which 
was incorporated into his government. All Sparta was one great 
school ; and the maxims oi his government, were the fundamental 
principles of education. Fracticsu knowledge, foiteed the wisdom of 
Sparta. 

t The difference of character between the Athenians and Spartans, 
was such as is common to states which are agricultdral and commer- 
cial. Sparta was agricultural, Athens commercial ; the seat of the 
muses and the arts. Solon as the chief magistrate, or Archon of Ath- 
ens, attempted to reform her government, and reduce it to a more reg- 
ular and practical system. 

He divided Athens into two great classes,^ the rich and the poor. — 
The rich he a^ain divided into three classes, according to their de- 
grees of wealth ; all those of five hundred measures, (annual income.) 
composed the first class ; those of three hundred the second ; and those 
of two, the third ; these made up the classes of the rich, and to these 
he confined all the public offices. 

All those whose incomes were less than two hundred, composed the 
class of the poor. These were debarred from office ; but as a com* 
pensatioDj he left them the privilege of voting in the assemblies, and 
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The conflicts oacasioned by the .revottttion* ia the $eV€ral 
states, in their struggles for power, between the tyrants, said 
the people ; between monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, 
were often distressing and bloody. This people with all 
their boasted wisdom, knew nothing of that balance of elec- 
tive government, which is the basis of English, and Ameri- 
can liberty. The conflicts between the rival states for su- 
premacy, (notwithstanding the Amphictyonic council, the 
Achean league, and other confederacies,) were oflen severe 
^nd desperate : but the Peloppnesian war, which commenc- 
ed between the two great rival states, Lacedemon and Ath- 
ens, involved all Greece in one great struggle, which raged 
twenty-five years, with all the violence of Grecian conflict ; 
closed with the humiliation of Athens, destroyed their bal- 
ance of poorer, and established the supremacy of Sparta* ia 
Greece. - 

From this time, Greece began to decline, became a thea- 
tre of weakness, intrigue, and disorder, amidst all the splen- 

judgnients of the people. An appeal was open from the judgments of 
the magistrates to the people, which finally f>laced the balance of pow- 
er in the hands of the poor, when they became the niost numerous ; 
and they by their decisions gave law to the state. 

These principles formed the great outlines of the government of 
Solon, and partook much less of the balance of power, so essential 
to good government, than the system of Lycurgus, Solon restored 
and improved the Areopagus, or high court of the nation, introdu- 
ced many wise laws, and regulations, which were calculated to suppress 
indolence, and vice ; and encourage industry, virtue and good order. 

He then, after the manner of Lycurgus, obtained an oath from 
his country, to observe his laws one hundred years ; and went a- 
broad on bis travels. At the end of ten years he returned, and foun 4 
the Athenian state torn with factions and civil wars, which his gov- 
erament had no power to control, and the personal efforts of So- 
lon, no poAver to regulate, or even check. 

iPisistratus, one of the competitors for power, amidst the factions 
of his country, assqmed the mask of meekness, and great humility, 
became the man of the people^ robbed them of their liberties, and 
became the tyrant of Athens. Solon lived to see Pisistratus twice 
deposed by the factions of his country, and died, of old age ', leav- 
ing Athens under the dominion of the tyrant. 

This asurpatjon 5n Athens, caused the wars which followed bc*^ 
tween Qreece and Persia, and rendered Greece a theatre of carnage, 
^nd distress, for so many years, under the invasions of Darius and 
Xernes. The expulsion ofthe two great Persian invasions, shewed to 
^r^ece, what valour could achieve ; and the union of Greece, under 
^the government of Alexander, shewed to the world, tb^ strength and 
energies of a permanent governmeBt. 



lior of her boasted refinement, and wisdom, under Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle, and all the eloquence of Demosthenes^ 
until she fell a prey to the intrigues of Philip king of Mace- 
don, and the arms of his son Alexander; ahout 300 yeara 
Wfore Christ. The conquests of Alexander produced the 
same effects upon Greece, as the conquests of Sesostris had 
done upon Egypt. With this blow, her virtues were lost for- 
ever ; the arts and sciences continued to sink with her lib- 
erty, until the overthrow of the city of Corinth, by the 
Roman consul Mummius.-^This destroyed the Achean 
league. Greece was then blotted out of the list of nations, 
and became a Romui province ; about 160 years before 
Christ. V 

The trophies of Greece graced the triumphs of Rome, un- 
der her successive consuls. Greece became the theatre of 
Roman war, until Rome triunmhed over all the neighbouring 
powers, and carried her arms into the east. — Greece was a 
province until the year of our Lord 330, when the emperor 
Constantine transferred the seat of government from Rome 
to Byzantium, called it Constantinople, after his own name, 
and under the power and* splendor of the Roman capital^the 
splendor of learning, and the arts, again flourished where 
Greece lay in ruins. 

The arm (^despotism sat triumphant in the midst of that 
country, where liberty, valour, patriotism, economy, indus* 
try, and faugality, with their attending virtues ; where wis* 
dom, philosophy, science and the arts, once shone with suck 
perfect splendor, as rendered Greece the pride and admira- 
tion of the world. 

Her heroes slept in death, and^ witnessed not the distress 
sing scene. Her legislators, philosophers, poets, orators, and 
artists were all hushed in repose, and witnesised not the ruins 
of their degraded country ; that country they had enriched 
and rendered so illustrious, by their wisdom, virtue, enter- 
prise and arms. But their illustrious deeds are recorded in 
the temple of immortal fame, and their names can never die. 

Rome held the dominion of Greece from the conquest of 
the consul Mummins, to the conquest of the Turks, in the 
year of our Lord 1460, about 1600 years, and with the fall 
of her Grecian power at Constantinople, fell the last vestige 
of the gigantic power of Rome. All that remained of Greece 
or Rome, is now lost in the dominion of the Turk. Virtue 
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is. the glory of man ; but luxury, vice, and corruption, ever 
have been, and ever will be, the ruin of nations. 

(B.) ROME. 

. Before Christ, 

This renowned city and empire, were founded, as we have 
noticed, by Romulus, one of the descendants of jEheas,who 
fled from the^ ruins of Troy, and settled in Italy. The pe- 
riod which passed between the destruction of Troy, and the 
founding of Rome, together with the advantages which they 
derived from the improvements of their country, in arts, and 
in arms', must have given the Roman coloiny such early 
advantages over the rude natives of Italy, a& to have enabled 
them to have acquired at that time, not only a respectable 
possession, but a superiority of character, and respectability. 
To perpetuate these advantages, Romulus, the then head of 
the colony, founded the city of Rome i;i the 394th year after 
the destruction of Troy, and before Christ, 763. 

For the good government of his city, he instituted a senate 
or council of ancients, composed of 100 citizens, noted for 
their wisdom and virtue. Bv the wisdom of this senate, he 
wa$ enabled to support the title and dignity of king, and thus 
laid the foundation of the greatness of Rome. Romulus made 
it the first object of his care, to people his city ; and to this 
end, he invited and encouraged strangers to settle in it. 
This, like the settlement of all new countries, increased the 
male population faster than the female. To obviate this, 
be exhibited the Grecian games in his little city, and gave a 
general entertainment to his neighbors ; in the midst of 
these scenes, the Romans seized on the Sabine women, and 
took them to wife, in the year before Christ, 730. 

This perfidious act, involved the Romans in a war, which 
raged through the life of Romulus, who reigned thirty-seven 
years, died, and was deified. The government devolved up- 
on the senate for one year, when tLoy elected Numa Pom- 
pilius their king, who reigned in wisdom u>rty-three years, 
and made great improvements. He was succeeded by Tul- 
lius Hortilius. In this reign was the f mious combat ior su- 
premacy, between the three Roman chiefs, the Horatii, and 
the three Alban chiefs, the Curatii. The Romans were vic- 
torious, and the Alban state was annexed to Rome, 667 

Thus under a succession of kings, the power and domin-' 
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ioD of the Roman city were enlarged, until the wicked reigft 
of Tarquin the proud, their seventh and last king. He hy 
his unhallowed abuse of Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus, one 
of the nobles of Rome , overthrew the government. The vir- 
tuous citizens, fired with indignation at this flagrant outrage. 
Hew to arms, deposed the king, banished him and his family, 
destroyed the kingly government, and elected two consuls 
for one year, with equal powers, as a check upon each other. 
These with the senate, which had been inciressed to the 
number of two hundred, now became the government of 
Rome. ' 500, 

During this period, and under the reign ofi^e former Tar- 
quin, the walls of Rome were laid, the circus was built, which 
would contain 160,000 spectators, the capitol was founded, 
and the great outlines of many great improvements w^re be- 
gun. The Romans soon experienced a weakness in their 
government, which aroSe out of the divided head, and attempt- 
ed to remedy this,' by creating the office of dictator, (a kmi 
of Emperor,) with supreme power. 4^. 

This supreme power, added to the consuls and senate, sooq 
became oppressive to the people, and they assumed the 
reigns of government, and created the office of tribunes of 
the common people, as a check upon the aristocracy of the 
three other powers. 486, 

Qjaintus Cincinnatus was taken from his plough, and mad« 
dictator. 460. 

Cincinnatus then owned but four.jugera of land, about two 
acres of our measures ; this serves to show that merit, not 
wealth, governed Rome at this age, and that the people were 
rather jealous of the rich ; but all this did not satisfy them ; 
they made a new change in their government, chose ten 
wise men, called Decemvirs, and abolished the office of con- 
sul. , 460. 

The Decemvirs formed a code of laws, called the ten ta- 
bles, and caused them to be inscribed upon pillars of brass. 
They became the standard of the judicial proceedings of 
Rome. In the second year of the Decemvirs, one of their 
body was guilty of lewdness ; the virtue of the people resent- 
ed the outrage, revenged the indignity, and abolished the of- 
fice, together with that of tribunes ; and the dictators and 
senate, governed Rome about seven years. Their restless 
spirit again became factious, and they created the office of 
censor. 443. 
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The object of this office, was to be a check upoa the dic- 
tiator and senate ; this soon failed, and they chose military 
tribunes as a substitute for the old office of consuls. This 
continued two years, and was then abolished and the office 
of consuls restored. 

During these changes in the government, Rome was har- 
assed b^ perpetual wars, with the Gauls, and various other 
aeighboring nations, particularly the Samnites, who were the 
most powerful and warlike of all the tribes in Italy. These 
nations often distressed the Roman state, and carried their 
victorious arms to the gates of Rome. 

The wars of Rome had liitherto been carried on for the 
defence of the state, or military glory, by voluntary service ; 
they first began to pay their troops about the year 400. 

The office of consul did not abridge the powers of the sen- 
ate ; they were as independent of each other, as in the times 
of the kings ; and the consuls were kings at the will of the 
people ; the consuls led the armies, and the senate governed 
Are state ; but the comitiaor general assemblies of the people, 
held all the power in their own hands, both of peace and war, 
and through their tribunes, they held the two great springs of 
governnient in their hands — rewards and punishments. They 
held at their disposal all the offices of state, and all were 
amenable to the people for their conduct. The consuls 
were, the executive, the senate the legislative, and the peo- 
ple the electors and arbiters of the whole. Here was energy, 
wisdom and folly, all so commixed, as to create perpetual 
jealousy, discord and collision between the government and 
the people, and occasion those frequent changes, which the 
true balance of the federal constitution of America so wisely 
regulates and controls. 

Poverty was not only respected at Rome, as may be seen 
in the appointment of Cinch matus the dictator ; but it made a 
part of their policy, in using heavy money ofbniss, in imita- 
tion of the Spartan iron wonty; which continued to be the 
money of Rome, until they carried their arms into Sicily, in 
the first Punic war ; they then found it necessary to coin sil- 
ver money. 261, 

The virtue and simfdicity of manners in the Roman state, 
were the pall adiuni of the liberty of Rome. The censors 
were the immediate guardians of this palladium ; this office was 
generally filled by thosp whose virtues had held the first 
dignities of the state, with the highest approbation ; this office 
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protected virtue and suppressed f ice and immorality, even 
in the highest walks of life, with a severity that preserved 
the Roman virtue pure. 

The praetors composed the judiciary of the state ; the 
ediles were more immediately the magistrates of the city ; 
the two offices became of high importance, and in after times 
the medium of ambition and power. The struggles between 
the government and the people, shewed the want of a middle 
state, to regulate these feuds. 

The equestrian order held this rank in some measure, 
not by any delegated powers, but by the influence which 
their wealth, dignity and importance gave them in the com- 
munity ; and when united with the patricians, they checked 
and controlled the licentiopsness of the populace. Thus a 
partial substitute for the true balance in the government, 
grew out of the necessity of things, and the virtue of the state, 
formed the grand cement to the whole ; these combined with 
a high n|dlitary spirit and ardor, together with the greatness 
and nobleness of the Roman soul, raised the Roman state 
from a single point, amidst perpetual stru^les in arms, to 
become the mistress of the world. 

Amidst all the guardians of Roman greatness and Roman 
virtue, stood woman ; she by her smiles, or her frowns, 
moved the arbiter of manners, of morals, and of virtue ; by 
the dignity and majesty of her character, commanded the 
admiration and respect of all ^classes and ranks of citizens ; 
and by the splendor of her virtues, gave a lustre to the Ro- 
man name. Nothing in Rome, was held more sacred than 
the majesty of woman. Such was the character of the Ro-. 
man matrons, that it stands recorded to their eternal honor, 
that not one single divorce staitfed the marriage covenants 
of Rome for more than five hundred years after the days of 
Romulus. 

Rome in her infancy, thus having laid^the foundation of 
her greatness, was soon visited by the philosophers of Greece, 
Pythagoras and others, who introduced the Grecian Mythol- 
ogy, which deified all the virtues, gave them the first rank 
in their temples, and thus perpetuated their value by their re- 
ligious adoration. 

The religious homage paid to the virtues, perpetuated the 
purity of the state, as tiieir splendid triumphs perpetuated the 
lustre of their arms. Trained in this school of temperance, 
and the virtues, the Roman armies, from the consul to the 
soMier, carried to the field a Roman soul wanned with Re-^ 
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man greatness and valor, ahcl never once dreamed that th^y 
eould sheath the sword, until they had executed the decrees 
of the senate. 

Rome began the second war with Carthage, B. C. 218. 

And the third Punic war, 149. 

Carthage was destroyed by Scipiothe Roman consul, 146. 

Marius the consul obtained the Roman triumph, with the 
conquest and spoils of Numidia, and her captive prince, 103. 

These were the days of virtue—these were the days in 
which Rome, under tlie consular arms, subdued all Europe, 
south of the Danube, from the Atlantic on the west, to the 
Hellespont on the east. These were the days in which 
Pompey the great rescued his country from the civil wars of 
Marius and Sylla, carried his arms into Asia, and after long 
and distressing conquests, dedicated to his triumphant coun- 
try, the whole extent of the states and kingdoms, between the 
Black Sea on the north, and the Red Sea on the south, 
brought Mithridates and Tigranes, the greatest monarchs of 
Asia, to submit to the Roman arms, and settled the dominion 
of the East. At the head of his victorious legions, he did 
homage to the laws of his country, resigned his authority and 
again became a private citizen, about the year 60. 

The subversion of Roman liberty under Cesar, we have 
noticed, also the glorious reign of Augustus, the first emperor ; 
the fatal effects of the division of the empire, by Constantine, 
and the final overthrow that followed the lofes of Roman vir- 
tue, and the corruption of Roman manners. 

So long as the Roman virtues and simplicity of manners 
remained, so long Roman wisdom and th^ public good, sup- 
plied the place of a balance of power in the government ; the 
folly of the populace, was controlled by the wisdom and vir- 
tue of the senate, and the energies of the consuls, supported 
the glory of the state. When Carthage had fallen, and with 
her all fears of a rival ; when the wealth and luxury of Asia, 
with the refinements of Greece, flowed into Rome, and cor- 
rupted her manners and morals, by changing public respect 
for virtuous poyerty,into the admiration of licentious wealth ; 
then money supplanted all the virtues, bribery and corrup- 
tion followed, the folly of the populace overpowered the 
wisdom of the senate, the consular energies were turned 
against the liberties of Rome, Cesar triumphed over Pompey, 
and this mighty government, which had given law to the 
world, fell under the rod of a despot. 
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Rome in the midst of her corruption could boast of her 
C^tulus, Lentuius, Cotta; her Hortensius, CaJvus and Ci- 
cero ; her Metellus, and Lucullus ; her Pompey and Cato; 
but her virtue was gone, her morals were gone, and above 
all, the majesty of woman was gone ; the smiles or the 
frowns of this key of virtue, no longer rewarded the pure 
and controlled the corrupt. With the fall of woman, fell the 
manners of Rome ; and elegance, purity and refinement, 
were swallowed np in luxury, effeminacy, dissipation and 
corruption. Wisdom, eloquence, manners and morals, with 
the Roman virtues, and Roman liberty, all fell a prey to all 
conquering luxury, and corrupt ambition, in regular succes- 
sion, until they were swallowed up, with Rome herself, in 
the deluge of northern barbarism. 450. 
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PART SECOND, 

FROM THE REVOLUTION OF THE WESTERN ROMAN EM- 
PIRE 410, TO THE YEAR 1S18 OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

CHAP. I. . ^ 

• 
Revolution of the Western Roman Empire — character of the 
Barbarians — laws of division and tenure of their spoil — 
character of the Roman Religion — Religion of the Barbari- 
ans — character of the dark ages — or igin of the feudal system. 

The luxuries of the Roman empire, which folloiYed their 
conqu6Kts in the east, with all their train of effeminacy and 
corruption, swept away that Roman valor, which had shone 
so conspicuous in the days of Fabius, Scipio «nd Cesar, and 
opened the way for the subvejj^n ef the western empire, 
in about one century after Constantine, the emperor, removed 
the government to Byzantium, or Constantinople, . 

The northern barbarians, who inhabited the regions of 
Germany, Poland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway ; (all 
then one vast uncultivated forest, thinly peopled with a race 
of men m a state of nature, much like the Aborigines of 
North America,) lived wandering lives, without letters and 
the arts. The people who inhabited Germany, had been 
harassed by the Romans, in their conquests under Julius 
Cesar, and treated with that severity the Romans were ac- 
customed to bestow upon such barbarians as they were re- 
solved to tame to their submission. 

These barbarians took advantage of this weak and divided ^ 
state of the Roman empire, to revenge the wrongs which 
they had suffered from Roman invasions, and began their de- 
predations iq the year 410, under Alaric. 

One success encouraged and invited another, as wave fol- 
lows wave, until the whole northern wilderness was in mo- 
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tion, and the varioiis tribes of Goths, Vandals, Visigoths, 
Alans, Suevi, &c. rushed like a torrent down upon the Ro- 
mans, spreading carnage, desolation and destruction, through 
the finest provinces. 

This torrent raged, until Attila with his Huns, from the 
shores of the Euxine sea, sacked Rome, overwhelmed Italy, 
and destroyed every vestige of the Roman government in the 
west, together with the arts and sciences, manners and cus- 
toms of the Romans ; exterminated the Roman population^ 
and planted their barbarous hordes upon its ruins. 

At the first of the sixth century, the Goths and Franks 
were possessed of Gaul ; the Ostrogoths and Huns of Italy 
and Pannonia ; tlie Visigoths of Spain, and the Saxons of 
Britain. New laws, languages, manners, customs, dresses 
and even names of men, things and countries, produced a to- 
tal change in the western Roman empire. 

The object of this part of our work, is to shew the evils 
that resulted from this change ; and the ultimate good which 
has resulte^rom those evils ; and to unfold the wisdom of 
the divine plan in subverting the despotic idolatry aijd cor^ 
ruption of the Roman state, to open the way for the religion 
of the gospel, and the triumph of the *' kingdom of the stone, 
which should be cut out of the mountain without hands, be- 
come a great mountain and fill the whole earth." Daniel ii. 
35, 36. 

Terrible as was this revolution in its ravages, effects and 
consequences ; it has long been well understood, that the 
good of the world required the subversion of the corrupt, 
bloody, despotic and idolatrous government of Rome, al- 
though nothing, but a special miracle of God, short of this 
northern exterminating revolution, could have effected the 
change. 

The barbarians treated with derision and contempt every* 
mark of Roman splendor, elegance and grandeur, as the de- 
basing causes which rendered the Romans so easy a conquest, 
and planted their own barbarous customs upon their ruins, as 
the great instruments of promoting that valour, which had been 
the immediate cause of all their triumphs. 

To enforce this contempt upon the rising generation, they 
erected a cottage upon the ruins of a palace, and caused the 
vanquished to be ffed with elegance, while they partook of' 
their rustic fare, in their rustic form, seated upon the ground. 
The religion of the two great parties was idolatry; but dif- 
fering according to their difference of refinement* 
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Jupiter, the god of the Romans^ presided 07er £he tmlTerse^ 
held the balances of events, and ruled the destinies of men ; 
by the thunderbolts of heaven enforced obedience to his 
laws, and took vengeance on his enemies. Mars, one of the 
lesser deities, wielded the sword ; rewarded with victory * 
the arm of the valiant, and humbled the refractory > avari- 
cious, licentious and effeminate, as trophies of the victors ; 
whilst Apollo, the god of wisdom, greeted the councils ojf 
the virtuous and wise. 

These, with a host of others, were the gods of the Romans^ 
but Woden, the god of the barbarians, was agod of vengeance, 
who sanctioned all that exterminating malice^ which blotted 
out the Roman name in the west ; presided over the judicial 
combats and civil wars, which drenched Europe in bloody 
through the dark ages, of nearly 1000 years ; until ferocity 
itself was glutted with carnage ; and the sons of these sires, 
under the benign influence of the gospel, received a polish 
from the revival of letters ^ and savf^e man, was again en- 
robed in humanity from the improvement of tho^ arts, which 
their fathers had rendered the victims of their vengeance, 
and sacrificed to Woden their god. 

Although popery arose out of this tempestuous sea of igno- 
rance and barbarity ; yet popery with all its corruptions, was 
better tlian the mythology of idolatrous Rome ; it laid the 
foundation for the display of the angel of the gospel in the re- 
formation, under the immortal Luther, and opened the way 
for the kingdom of the stone, which shall fill the whole earth, 
through the millennial period, and consummate to man- all 
the blessings of the future promises. 

The genius of the government of these barbarians, was 
liberty and equality ; he who was most alert in the chase, 
most hardy in toils, and most valiant in war, became their 
.chief ; and this was common to all the clans. Their division 
of conquest and plunder was by lot, according to their difler- 
ent shares, from the chief to the soldier ; and the tenure of 
their property was a tenure of force. 

One example may serve to illustrate this fact. " When 
the Franks, had taken a large silver vase from a certain 
ijhurch, a petition was sent to Clovis, their chief, that he 
would restore that silver vessel to its sacred use. When 
they were about to divide the spoils Clovis requested that 
that vase might be given to him separately, before the di- 
risiqpQ ; to ifMch aUconsented^ but one soldier, who struck 
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the rase With his war club, and exclaimed, '* there shall be 
BO division here but by lot ;" and it was conclusive. 

In this stateofthings, property became a curse instead of a 
blessing ; the weak with their shares fell a sacrifice to the 
Hrong ; this led the common people to the chiefs for justice 
and protection, who in their turn seized on their estates, 
when it suited their humor, or interest ; others, to avoid 
these distresses, yielded up their shares to the chiefs for 
protection, and became their vassals. Thus from the ne- 
cessity of things, the chiefs obtained whatthey could not pro- 
tect, for the want of legal and coercive power, to restrain 
such a state of weakness, licentiousness and anarchy. 

The same acts of violence and oppression, which destroy- 
ed the liberties, persons and properties of the common peo^ 
pie, were common among the chiefs ; these made war and 
committed depredations upon each other, as suited their lusts, 
ambition or resentments ; this led them to the king for re- 
dress ; his decisions, and the common safety, administered a 
partial remedy for a time ; but the chie& exercised the-most 
despotic sway over their subjects ; they were considered and 
held, as the property of the chiefs upon their estates ; were 
bought and sold like cattle, either separately or collectively, 
with estates, and even matrimony and their children were at 
thedisposalof the lords. This gave rise to, and supported 
the system of government, called the feudal system. 

This was the military system which subjected the property 
of the chief with all their vassals, to the controul of the king> 
for the defence of the nation, and the public weal. — This 
system became common to all these clans or kingdoms ; was 
the source ot all their horrors, through the dark ages, and 
from which they all emerged by the &ame causes, and pro- 
gressed up to their present state of civil refinement. 
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Qovis — character of his reign — distracted state of the Franks 
"^Mayors of the palace^-^reign of Pepin— -Charles Martei 
-^-Leavigild — Ecclesiaitical power — Mahomet — Saractm — 
situation of Spain^ 

hi our first partv we touched upon the origin of the Franl*. 

7* 
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uad^r PhanonoBd and Cloiris, sufficiently to BheW tke con- 
nection, which laid the -foundation, as well as future support 
of the papal throne. We noticed that Pharamond led his 
Franks out of Germany, over the Rhine, and settled in Gaul ; 
which was at this time shared by the Romans, the Gauls, Vi- 
sigoths, and Burgundi. 

Cloves, his successor, at nineteen years of age, obtained a 
decided victory over Syagrius, a Roman despot, and estab- 
lished the kingdom of the Franks 486. He secured the fruits 
of this victory by bis marriage with Clotilda, niece of Gonda- 
baud, king of Burgundy, and thereby opened a way through 
the pious instrumentality of the queen, of winning the aifec-. 
tions of the Gauls, by favouring their bishops, and flattering 
their rel%ion ; and actually led all his people into the chris- 
tian religion, by his own exan^le. 

Clovis, through the instrumentality of Clotilda, was bap- 
tized by the bishop of Rheims in 496, and the whole nation 
followed his example, 

Clovis, like his queen, was a catholic ; but the Visigoths 
and Burgundians were Arians ; this opened the way for Cle- 
vis to msJse the jDOst of his religion ; and under the sanction 
of the Gallic clergy, who were catholics, he drew his sword 
upon Alaric, king of the Visigoths, and by a desperate battle 
near Poictiers, expelled Alaric, and added the province of 
Aquitaine to his kingdom. 

The religion of Clovis, like all other religions of policy, 
convenience or interest, without the feelings and sincerity of 
the heart, sunk under the full tide of his successes, and he 
fell a prey to dissipation, perfidy, licentiousness and cruelty. 
Clovis exhibited one more specimen of a corrupt religion, 
which has been followed by thousands, and tens of thousands 
of apostates, from that day to this ; he attempted to atone ibr 
his corruptions and cruelties, at his death, by building and 
endowing churches and religious cloisters, and attempting to 
regulate church discipline, which naight restrain the licen- 
tious hereafter. 

The kingdom of Clovis was founded upon the rights of con- 
q[#est and a corrupt religion ; and upon his death, passed un- 
d#r the dominion of his four sons, which laid the foundation 
for all the horrors of those barbarous murders, assassinations 
laujd cruelties, which followed 'f until Clotair, by the death of 
the others, again united the crown of Fratice, and transmitted 
it to his four sons, in 562. 
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The iiorrors of tke first dmsion, had tauj^t nothing Irom 
experience, to this barbarous s^e : and the consequences re- 
sulting from the second, were more fatal than those of the 
first The barbarities and cruelties of these murderous 
scenes, were greatly increased by the vindictive mahce of the 
two rival- queens, Brunechilda and Fredegonda, who ma4e 
every form of treachery subserrient to th6ir passions of ri- 
valry and dominion ; until the princes were all exterminated, 
and France i^ain united under Clotair 11. son of Chilperic 
and Fredegonda, in 613. 

He restored tranquillity by laying aside his ambition, insti- 
tuting a new ofhce of the nature of viceroy, called mayor of 
the palace ; who governed with an influence much like the 
prime ministers of the courts of Europe at this day. In this 
capacity Pepin, duke of Austratia, governed France twenty*- 
eight years. Pepin died in 656, and left his authority to 
Plectrude, his, widow, who became regent in office to her 
grandson, then an infant who was created mayor. 

Charles Martel, natural son of Pepin, was imprisoned by 
Plectrude, to suppress his ambition. Charles escaped her 
power, seized on the mayoraiity of Austratia, and the people 
supported his claims ; and in capacity of Duke of France, 
governed France, 732. 

Upon an invasion of the Saracens, he repelled them by a 
desperate battle^ and compelled them to take refuge in Spain. 
His son Pepin succeeded to the government, assumed the 
title of kingi to the utter exclusion of the descendants of Clo- 
vis, or the Merovingian race, and was crowned and anointed 
king, by St. Boniface, bishop of Mentz, in 752. 

During these operations in France, the Visigoths founded 
a kingdom in Spain, upon the^ ruins of apart of the kingdoms 
of the Vandals and Suevi. There the powers of the clergy 
doon surpassed the powers of the kings, they introduced a 
spiritual tyranny into Spain ; the bishops became the judges, 
and when united with the nobles, held the crown at their dis- 
posal. 

Under this order of things, Spain was a theatre of in- 
trigues, assassinations, crimes, bigotry, cruelty and blood.^ — 
Leovigild^ the champion of Spain, who subdued the Suevi, 
put to death his son Hermenegild, because he was a catholic, 
and would not become an Arian. This persecution between 
the Catholics and Arians, extended to the Jews, who were 
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compelled to receive baptient upon pain of dec^h, in the 
reign of Sisebut, one oi the successors . of Leovigild. He 
subdued the Visigoths, added all Spain to his dominions with 
some part oi Gaul, and Mauritania. Chintilla, his succes^r, 
banished the Jews, and enforced with rigor all the laws against 
that people. 

UndQr the succeeding reign, the bishops, with the palatines^ 
or great officer's of the crown, assumed the election of the 
kings to the exclusion of the nobility, and they declared 
Wamba, (the champion of Spain against the Saracens,) to be 
excluded from the throne, because he had worn the habit of 
a penitent, when labouring under the effects of poison ; and 
at the same time they decreed the penalty of damnation to 
any king, who should marry a king's widow. 

A civil war sprang up in the reign of Witiza, in consequence 
of the debauchery and corruptions of this prince, who was 
dethroned by Roderique, in 710 ; he in his turn, fell a sac- 
rifice to those Saracens j whose rise, progress, and conquests 
we noticed in the first part, under Mahomet, the apostate 
apostle of Mecca, in Arabia. This invasion was imputed ta 
the intrigues of Count Julian, to revenge on Roderique the 
dishonour he had occasioned his injured daughter. This 
insult divided and distracted Spain, and rendered the con- 
quest of the Saracens easy and permanent. 

Appas, archbishop of Seville, joined the Saracens, to re- 
venge the insult ; but Paleologus, a prince of the royal blood 
fled to the mountains of Asturias, and founded a christian 
kingdom which be transmitted to his posterity, 717. 

The wretched government of the Moors m ^ Spain, was 
bent upon nothing but avarice, and plunder ; this, together 
with their civil wars, rendered Spain the theatre of crimes, 
wretchedness, strife, carnage and usurpsition ; in the* midst of 
these struggles, the Mahometan religion triumphed over the 
christian ; and a bloody revolution in the superior mahome-^ 
tan sects established the triumph, and dominion of the sect 
of the Abassides, over the Amiades, and settled the usurpa- 
tions of Spain. 

At this time, Abdurrahmon, or Almanzor the great, Bxed 
the Saracen government at Cordova, as his capital, and ren- 
dered it the theatre of the arts, of elegance, and pleasure ; 
and by depriving the bishops of their power, vrith their liv- 
ings, and by promoting intermarriages between the different 
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^ects, he rooted out Christianity ^ without violence ; and led 
all parties into new scenes ofluxury, excesses and pleasures, 
together with elegance and refinement of manners, which 
shone with the more hrilliance and splendor, in the midst of 
the thick darkness, of ignorance, superstition, and barbar- 
ism, which surrounded them* 

We have thus paved the way for a correct knowledge o£ 
the successive events, which followed upon this dark, and 
distressing theatre of En rope ; a theatre pregnant With events 
more horrid, vile and corrupt, than ever before blackened 
the history of man ; a theatre on which ignorance, bigotry 
andfiuperstition^ commixed with ambition, avarice and lust of 
domination, aided with all the concomitant vices, in th6 ex- 
treme, with all the distressing evils and calamities which fol- 
lowed in their train, reigned triumphant, and rendered it 
one successive tragedy of carnage and blood, for more than 
one thousand years: the eiflfects of which ^till remain, and 
continue to distract this devoted country ; even down to these 
'later ages of the world ; and amidst all the improvements 
of religion, literature, jurisprudence, the arts, and civil re* 
finement. 
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General (tffairs of Italtf — rise of Popery-'^Pepin supports the 
Pope-state of Britain — origin of the Anglo Saxons — Wit' 
tenagemot, or elective government, 

Italy was now divided between the emjferors of Constan- 
tinople, and the Lombards, or Longobardd ; and opened a 
field for ambitious wars : these, the folly of the emperor Leo 
Isauricus, soon gave rise to, by attempting to abolish the wor- 
ship of images, in Italy, as he had done in the -eastern em- 
pire : this- inflamed the populace at Ravenna, against the ex- 
arch, when he began to pull down the images, and caused an 
insurrection. 

Xuitprand', king of the Lombards, (a race of Goths who ex- 
pelled the Ostrogoths from Italy,) seized this favourable mo- 
ment to extend his dominions , marched ^to Ravenna, laid 
siege to, and took it by storm, and gave it up with all its goth- 
ic wealth, to the plunder of his army, in 728. This struck a 
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general terror into the cities of Italy, and they submitted to 
Loitprand. 

The edict of Leo the emperor, against image worship, (to- 
gether with the overwhelming power of Luitprand,) alarmed 
the bishop of Rome, then Gregory II. ; he applied to Ursus, 
duke of Venice, for assistance ; who accepted the overture, 
equipped a fleet, put the exarch of Ravenna, (who had fled to 
Venice for succour,) at its head, and. recovered Ravenna, in 
the absence of Luitprand. 

Enraged at tliis step of the bishop of Rome, Leo the empe- 
ror recalled the exarch, sent asucceissor, with orders to de- 
stroy the bishop, or seize him, and send him in-chains to Con- 
stantinople. . ^ 

Here commenced the struggle that fixed the papal power, 
Gregory U. excommunicated the new exarch ; Luitprand 
turned his arms to the assistance of the pope; the citizens 
ofRavenna rose, murdered the exarch, and all his abettors, 
or image breakers ; the ^uke of Naples shared the same fate ; 
and the citizens of Rome rallied round the pope, and with- 
drew their allegiance frotti the emperor Leo, in 730. 

Fired with indignation at this outrage on his authority, the 
emperor sent a powerful army into Italy to subdue the reb- 
els. The pope at the same time sought aid from France, and 
sent ambassadors to Charles Martel, who gladly received 
them, and became the protector of the church, in 731. 

During these preparations, Gregory II. died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Gregory III, The emperor Leo died soon after, 
and was succeeded by his son ConstantineCopronymus, who 
followed the steps of his father. In 741, died Charles Mar- 
tel, who was succeeded by Pepin ; and al?o Gregory III. 
who was succeeded by Zachary. Luitprand resigned to 
Zachary all the cities taken from the Roman see, and he died, 
in 743, and was succeeded by Rachis, who confirmed the 
peace, with Zachary ; but soon broke it and invaded the 
Roman states. 

Instead of drawing the sword, the pope went in person to 
the camp of Rachis, and by his address, persuaded him to 
sheath his sword, renounce his crown, do him homage as his 
spiritual father, and retire to a convent in the habit of St. 
Benedict, in 750. By the influence of Zachary, Pepin, may- 
or of the palace of France, was raised to the throne, and 
anointed king by St. Boniface; bishop ofMentz,in 762. 

Thus was laid the foundation ojf the papal throne ^ the 
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succeeding narrative will show, how the stupendous super- 
structure was raised. Astulphus the successor of Rachis in 
Lombardy, aimed at the dominion of Italy , he subdued Raven- 
na and Pentapolis ; marched towards Rome, and demanded 
the submission of all the dukedom. This alarmed Stephen 
III. then upon the papal throne, and he again applied to 
France for relief. 

Pepin, now firmly seated on the throne of Clovis, sent 
two ambassadors to conduct his holiness into France, where 
he concluded a treaty ; Stephen anointed Pepin anew, with 
holy unction, and his two sons, Charles and Carloman- — de- 
claring each of them Romanorum Patricius ; and Pepin, in 
return, guaranteed Ravenna and Pentapolis, to the pope or 
holy see, marched his army into Italy; compelled Astulphus 
to restore his conquests, established the pope in the chair, 
and returned into France. 

When the rod was withdrawn^ Astulphus again invaded the 
papal dominions ; and Pepin, upon renewed solicitations from 
the pope, again marched his army into Italy, and restored 
the sovereignty of the pope, and Astulphus again took refuge 
in Pavia. Alarmed at this state of events in Italy, the empe- 
ror Constantine, applied by his ambassadors, to Pepin, for a 
restoration of the exarchate, and Pentapolis, to the empire ; 
to which Pepin replied, " that it had belonged to the Lombards 
by the laws of conquest, that it beloi^ed to him by the same 
right, and that under his authority he had given it to St. Peter, 
to preserve the purity of the catholic faith, and this he was 
ready to seal with the last drop of his blood/' 

Pepin pressed Astulphus in Pavia, by a close siege, and 
compelled him for his own safety, to relinquish all his con- 
quests, and put the pope in possession of Commachio, the 
strong fortress of Italy. Pepin conferred upon pope Steph- 
en, and his successors, forever, the exarchate, Pentapolis, 
(now Maca D'Ancona,) Emilia, (now Romagna,) with all 
the cities therein, retaining only the ideal superiority of 
Patricius Romanorum, (or protector of the Roman people.) 
Thus the keys and sceptre were united to the papal chair by 
i Pepin, who died in 768, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, 
and seventeenth of his reign, and left his kingdom to his two 
sons, Charles and Carloman. 

We have now brought forward the kingdoms of France, 
Spain and Italy, to. the commencement of the reign of Charle- 
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magne, we will bow biing forward the kiugdom of England 
to the same period. 

The Romans held possession of Britain from the invasion 
of Julius Cesar, (fifty years before Christ) to the invasion of 
the Roman empire by the northern nations 400, about ^ve 
centuries. No instance occurs on the page of history, of a 
people so brave, that have been so much harassed as the Bri- 
tons. When the Romans had withdrawn their legions for 
their own defence, the divided state of Britain again opened 
the scenes of discord, rapine, and war ; they again applied for 
aid to the Romans, and again rebuilt the Roman wall of Anto- 
nius, between the Friths of Forth, and Clyde, to check the 
ravages of the Picts and Scots. Who these daring adventur- 
ers descended from, is no more known, than who the Irish 
or Britons descended from ; doubtless all from the stock of 
Japhet, under different leaders, the same as the nations on 
the continent* 

During the ravages of Attilla, with his Huns, in the Roman 
empire, the Picts and Scots took advantage of the absence 
of the Roman legions, crossed the Frith of Forth, and broke 
over the wall ; laying waste the c6untry with fire and sword. 
The wretched Britons addressed a letter to their former 
masters, (the Romans,) for aid, in this style, *' Driven by the 
barbarians into the sea, and forced by the sea back upon the 
barbarians ; we know not which way to turn from the choice 
of two deaths." The Romans could give them no assistance, 
and left them to the consolation of that christian reiigioD, 
which they had embraced long before. 

Driven to despair by these barbarous savages, some who 
escaped the sword, fled into Gaul, and settled a province, 
which they called Britanny ; some , submitted to the con- 
querors, some fled into the woods- and mountains, where 
they dwelt secure, and often sallied forth upon the foe, and 
took desperate revenge for the wrongs they had suffered, 

Thus harassed and distressed, they invited over the Sax- 
ons, from the heart of Germany, to secure the pe«ice of the 
Island. These people sprang from what is now called Jut- 
land, and had acquired by conquest,, the 2;reater part of Gcr- 
n^any, together with Holland and Zealand. Flushed with 
the successes of their arms, they readily obeyed the call, and 
sent a small fleet, with about 1 500 troops, under the com- 
' nrnnd qf two brother chiefs, Heng;is ahd Horsa, descendants 
^ of their god Wodeuyin 460. 
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The Britons' hailed them as their deliverers ; anil soon saw 
tlie Picts and Scots driven again into their, native wilds. In- 
terest is the ruling passioa in the heart of man ; the Britons 
rejoiced to see themselves freed from the Picts and Scots • 
the Saxons rejoiced to find how easy a conquest such a peo- 
ple as the Britons, fhight heconje to their arm$. 

Pleased with the fertility of the soil, they sent to their 
brethren to come over and join in the conquest of the Isl- 
and : this they readily accepted, and a strong force embark- 
ed, and landed in Britain ; here opened a scene too horrible 
to relate ; sufl&ce it to say, that after a succession of severe, 
and desperate conflicts, the Britons were not only subdued, 
but almost exterminated ; and the Saxons became masters 
of the island ; until prince Arthur arose ; he gave relief to 
such of his countrymen as had escaped the murderous sword, 
and fled to the mountains and forests for safety ; collected 
a band of these fugitives, fell upon the Saxons at Badon 
Hill, in 520, and gained such a victory, as gave relief to the 
Britons abotit forty years. Fresh invaders having passed 
over from Germany, from time to time^ and the Britons were 
finaUy subdued ; excepting such as fled to the mountains of 
Cornwall and Wales, where they dwelt securely under their 
own governments, 584. 

As soon as the common enemy was subdued, the Saxons 
divided the country into sev^n independent sovereignties, 
called the Saxon Heptarchy, united under one head ; these 
held a general elective council, called Wittenagemot, or gen- 
eral assembly, to consult, and determine on tiie affairs of the 
general good. 

CHAP. III. Continued^ 

The Saxon heptarchy was the basis on which the laws of 
England, and of course, English and American liberty, were 
founded. Their Wittenagemot, or council of wise men, was 
composed of a select number from all the clans or kingdoms ; 
of what class or order of men is not known. Their divisions 
into dasses, were the same as in England at this time, the 
noble, the free, and the servile. The nobles were called 
thanes, and were of two kinds, the greater and lesser thanes^; 
l^oth were dependent on the king ; the free men were the 
yeomanry, or farmers of the realm ; but the islaves were 
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the iQ6st nmnerousy and were tbe property upon thq estates 
of the nobles.  > 

The basis of the Anglo-Saxon laws, was the same as the 
present English, excepting the decision of ordeal in very in- 
tricate cases.* Their criminal code was more mild than the 
present English ; all crimes might be /compensated with 
money. This principle became the basis of the corruptions 
of popery. This heptarchy continued until they were united 
under Egbert, king of Wessex, in 827; but it was an union 
both transient and momentary. 

The heptarchy were converted to Christianity by St. Au; 
gustine, a catholic monk, about the year 60Q. Reverences 
to saints and monastic observances, were amongst the first 
of their moral virtues ; and donations to the church, atoned 
for all crimes. These superstitions brought them under the 
dominion of the Roman p6ntifis, and pilgrimages to Rome 
were common to all classes of society, from the king to the 
peasant. 

Upon this throne of the united heptarchy reigned Egbert, 
after severe struggles for dominion, and after he had by his 
sword persuaded the Saxons that he was the rightful heir to 
Henghis and Horsa, the two first chiefs who led the Saxons 
into England. The reign of Egbert was rendered distress- 
, ing and alarming by the invasions of the Normans, who 
ravaged the country, as the Danes had done before. In the 
'midst o^ these scenes, Egbert died, 838, and left his throne 
to his son Ethelwolf. His superstition was equal to the 
weakness of his mind ; in his reign, England was again dis- 
tressed by the ravages of the Danes ; and in the midst of 
these distresses, the king went off on a pilgrimage to Rome, 
and on his return died, leaving the throne to his sons, Ethel- 
bert and Ethelbald. 

The Danes still continued their rava^s, and distracted this 
divided kingdom, until both the kings died, and left the crown 
to their younger brother Alfred, at twenty years of age. This 
young here did wonders ; but was soon overpowered, after 
having fought eight pitched battles in one year ; he was com- 
pelled to abandon the crown, take the garb of a peasant, and pass 
as a servant to a grazier. Not content with this situation, he 
built him a strong castle in the midst of an inaccessible mo- 
rass ; collected a few of his nobles, and when occasion offer- 
ed, fell upon the defenceless Danes without mercy. 

. * The ordeal of fire and sword was common to the Saxons in the 
7th century. 
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Thus immured, like Gustavus of Sweden, he reconTOiter- 
cd the Danes in their camp, and encouraged his countrymen, 
until a favorable moment offered, when he fell upon the 
Danish camp at Eddington, routed their army, put them to 
flight, with great slaughter ; took Guthrum their king, with 
.the remnant of his*banditti, and offered them their lives, and 
land to work upon, if they would embrace Christianity, and 
be loyal subjects ; these they consented to, and were true to 
their engagements. 

Although Egbert may be considered as the first king, under 
the Saxon union, his reign was so short, that he had only the 
name of king ; never did he enjoy a tranquil throne ; every 
thing remained for Alfred to do, when he came to the throne, 
and he was exactly fitted for his condition ; he did every 
thing for that nation, in one conspicuous reign. 

He subdued th^ Danes, he created a fleet of one hundred 
and twenty vessels, which was equal to the protection of his 
Rea coast ; established a regiilar police throughout his king- 
dom, by dividing England int6 counties, hundreds, and tyth- 
ings;. and rendered every householder accountable for his 
family and guests ; every person who did not register himself 
in some tything, was punished as an outlaw ; and no man 
could change his abode without a certificate from the head of 
the tything. 

Alfred created county courts, arid juries, in the manner 
fhey are now used in England and America, and assembled 
his whole people onc^ a year, by their hundreds, not only to 
inquire into, and correct crimes, but also all abuses of power 
in the magistrates, and at the same time to do military duty ; 
hence a hundred was called a Wappentake. Alfred framed 
also a body of la^vs, which were the basis of English jurispru- 
dence. 

He was sensible that ignorance was the hot-bed of mischief, 
and that without knowledge, it was impossible for any people 
to be free, virtuous and happy. 

Alfred founded schools and seminaries ; greatly endowed 
the university of Oxford ; enjoined it upon all freeholders, 
to send their children to school ; and encouraged merit by 
preferment. He studied, wrote, and practised, as he wished 
his people to do, and thus by precept and example, was truly 
the father t)f his country. He introduced and encouraged 
manufactures and <:ommerce ; lived to enjoy the Blegancies 
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imd Aurkft ^f life^ and laid the fonn&don of allth^t is trulj 
great and good in England. 

In the year 90] , Alfred died, (having fought fifty-six pitch- 
ed battles, by land and sea,) and left in his will, ^' itisj«»t 
Ihat the EngUsh should ever remain as free as their own 
thoughts." The real worth, and true greatness of Alfred, 
are best known and expressed, by the general good whiehhai 
been experienced in the English nation. 

To avoid interruption in the Saxon history, I have contijt- 
«ed through the reign of Alfred ; which brings it forward of 
the reign of Charlemagne, nearly one whole century. We 
will now go back, and take up the affairs of the continent, 
beginning with Charlemagne, king of the Franks, and empe- 
ror of the west. 

In the reign of Pepin, we noticed the holy consecration of 
his two sons, Charles and Carloman, by pope Stephen, as 
protectors of the Roman people. Soon after the death of 
Pepin, died his son Carloman, and left Charles sole heir to 
the crown, in 771. The Saxons had made a general con- 
quest of the clans which were spread over Germsmy, and 
held them in subjection, after the manner of the age ; where 
subjection and obedience were enforced by the sword only, 
and where ravaging and plunder were the common modes of 
subsisting, amongst a set of pagan idolatrous barbarians, much 
like our western Indians. 

To quiet the depredations of some of these tribes, became 
the early attention of Charleii, when he was called by pope 
Adrian I. to protect his holiness against the incursions of De* 
siderius king of the Lombards, in the same manner that his 
father Pepin had done against Luitprand. Charles had msur- 
ried the daughter of Desiderius, divorced her with the con^ 
sent of the pope, as being without issue, and married another 
woman. This had given some occasion fer the quarrel be- 
tween Desiderius and the pope ; and a serious cause of quar- 
rel between Desiderius and Charles. 

Upon the first summons from Adrian, Charles concluded a 
treaty with the Saxons, drew off his army, and marched into 
Italy in quest of Desiderius, who ffed at his approach, and 
took shelter in Pavia, his capital, where Charles besieged 
him, 773. The Lombards made a gallant defence, Charles 
invested the city with a part of his army, drew off the other 
part and marched to Verona, which soon feH into his hands, 
together with his brother Carloman's widow, (who was also 
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daughter to Destderiiis^) with her two song, who had been 
sent there by her father for safety; these Charles sent into 
France, and returned to Pavia ; renewed the siege with vig- 
or, and went in person. to Rome to pass the Easter festival. 

Adrian received Charles with great pomp, preceded by the 
magistrates andjui^ges of Rome, with banners ; and the ex- 
ultations of the clergy ^' Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord." Charles being folly gratified with this 
reception at Rome, confirmed again the grant of Pepin, and 
retired to Pavia, which a severe plagae amongst the besieg- 
ed soon compelled them to deliver Op to Charles, who took 
Desiderius and his family, and sent them into France ; where 
they all died. Thus an end was put to the kingdom of the 
Lombards, 774 ; after a period of 206 years. ^ 

Italy at this time was shared by the Venitians, the Lom^ 
bards, the Popes, and the Emperors of Constantinople. After 
the conquest of Lombardy, it was all owned by the Pope, and 
Charles, excepting the dukedom of Naples, and several cities 
in the two Calabrias, which belonged to the emperors. 

Thus possessed of Italy, Charles received the iron crown 
of the Romans, at the hands of the pope, with the title of 
king of the Ronlans, and emperor of the west. Charles took 
immediate possession, by instituting a new system of laws, a 
new police, &c. ; and combined the civil, and ecclesiastical 
government, by uniting the clergy with the nobility, after the 
manner ^i France. 

Having thus disposed of his conquests, Charles returned to 
France, and marched directly against the revolted Saxons, 
which commenced a war of 30 years with these barbarians, 
who were finally subdued, and annexed to his empire. Great 
persecutions accompanied this war, to christianize the hea- 
then idolatrous Saxons. 



CHAP. IV. 

JFramte and the Churchy through the reign of Charlemagne and 
his successors, to the settlement ofRollo^ the Norman. 

The connection between the French and Papal thrones, 
has been inseparable from the days of Clovis ; and Charles 
increased the strength of that union, through every step of 
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hisreign* Me endeavoured to compel the Faxons; by fire 
aod sword, to embrace Christianity ; with^Ofne he succeeded, 
with others he found it impossible ; th^ fled^heir cO'Untry, 
and took refuge in the wilds of Norway. Chaarles was a real 
friend to religion and letters ; and to promote both th«se, he 
was a friend to the clergy, and a&mtted them^ into the go^* 
ernment with the nobles f but he was careful to preserve lli» 
dignity as head of the church ; aad^ the pope and clei^gy 
yielded to him this homage. 

In the midst of the co-operation of Chariesv f^d Adrian I. 
for the exaltation of the papal, and French monarchic, died 
Adrian, who was succeeded by Leo HI. in 796i^ who sent to 
Charlemagne the Roman standard, '^ beg^ng hi^a to send an 
embassy to receive the oath of fidelity from the Romans." 

In 7S9, Charlemagne was csdled into Italy to redress an 
act of violence, and an attempt of assassination, offered pope 
Leo^ in the streets of Rome. Charles repaired to Rosne^ 
passed six days with the pope in the year 800 : and aseem* 
bled the bishops, and nobles, to inquire into theaffair^ The 
bishops denied the jurisdiction of the court, alleging, that 
" the apostolic see cannot be judged by man ; " Leo ac- 
knowledged the jurisdiction of the court, and as no proof ap- 
peared against Um, he puig^d himself by oath. 

On chnstBHis day, as Charles was assisting at mass, and 
upon his knees before^he Altar, in the church of St. Peter \ 
^e sovereign pontiff advanced, put an im^perial crown upon 
his head ; and the people exclaimed, *' Long live the empe- 
ror, long life and victory to Charles Augustus^ crowned by 
the hand of God — Icmg live the great, and pious emperor of 
the Romans," and then seated him upon the magnificent 
throne of the Roman emperors, and presented him with the 
imperial mantle. Charles returned, amidst the acclamation^ 
of the people, in triumph to his palace. 

High raised on the imperia| throne of the west, Charles 
received, amidst other marks of respect and attention,'an 
overture of marriage from the empress Irene, of Constanti- 
nople, which be actually accepted ; but it was prevented by 
the interference of Nicephorus, the patrician ; who banish- 
ed Irene to the island of Lesbos, aod settled with Charles a 
new treaty of Kmits,.agreeable to his mind, in the year 802. 

Charles received particular notice, and respect from the 
caliphs of the Saracens, particularly the caliph Haroun Al* 
^chid ; p^ ceded to hin^ by his embassy, t^ lordship of 
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J;era89l^Bi» Bad »D(i0]^ Other presei^y si&l him a strfting 
fijiocjk ; the first eT€jr knowQ ia France. 
. The Ar^ had retained the, arts^ notwithstanding they were 
lost in Europe : the seyeral successive caliphs of Bagdad, 
continued thkrespectM notice to.Charles^ until the j fell into 
disorder, and civil w«a$, which ruined the arts andscieiKes 
amoi^itbesQ. 

Charles was truly a great m»n ; hut fell into the same evil- 
which had heen practised hy hiapredecessorSy in dividing his 
kingdom hetween his three .sons, Charles, Lewis, and Pepin. 
These, had they Uved, would have distracted the empire, by 
their civil wars ; but as only Lewis s^rvived^ he found em* 
ployment for edl his time. 

Charles^near the, close of his reign, began to feel the sword 
of revenge from those Saocons who had escaped his sword, 
and ded into Norway : these Normans, u^der Godfrey their 
leader, landed a strong force upon the coast of France, and 
threatened the enqiire ; but just at the commencement of the 
&tal battle, Godfrey was assasdnated hy one of his followers, 
bis anny fled on board their ships, a peace was settled, sH^d 
they returned home . 

The relief from this invasion, was followed by the death of 
Charles' sons, Charles and Pepin, together with his dau^ter 
Rotrude, and he au^ociated Lewis ip the government of the 
empire.; and to express the independence of the crown, he 
placed it upon the altar, and directed Lewis to raise it on to 
his own head ; thus shewing that he held it >of God only. 
Charles died at Aixrla-Chapelle in 814, aged seventy-one — 
havii^ re^ed forty -seven years. 

The empire of the west then consisted of France, German 
ny, Italy, part of Hungary, Spain, and the Low Countries ; 
and the headqf this empire was Charlemagne* When he 
fell, his empire fell with him ; the discordant barbarians on 
the north ; the intriguing, factious Italians ; the jealous, su- 
perstitious, half christian, half moorish Spaniards ; the dis* 
cordant, disjunctive^ conjoined provinces in France, and up- 
on the Rhine, could not be controlled, bnt by the same force 
that subdued them, and under the same wise head. 

The first step Lewis took, made him unpopular with the 
clcjgy » ^his, at that age, was destruction to any reign : he 
next, divided up his government among his-three sons, in 81 7 ; 
(Bernard, grandson of Charlemagne was in possession of Ita- 
fy^ia his father's ri^t.) To add to the scene already op- 
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enedfor feuds^ IHwi^ bad one more son, by a second nmr^ 
riage» (Cbarles the bald ;) him he associated with his eldest 
son Lothario, in the gbveromeDt of France, by mutu^ con- 
sent. 

He was now prepared for all the trouble, which such an 
age, in the midst of such discordant interests was ready to 
bring upon him. The feuds opened, by a coalition of the 
three brothers against the father, in 829. This rebellion 
drove Lewis to the church for consolation, and support : the 
church took advantage of this, and the empire was in the 
midst of distraction. To detail the occurrences of these 
scenes, would neither improve the understanding, correct 
the morals, or mend the heart : suffice it to say, that Grego- 
ry IV. took such advantage of these feuds, as to bring Lewia 
into a penitential habit, strip him of his throne, and then de- 
creed ^^ A penitent is incapable of civil offices ; a royal peni- 
tent, must then be incapable of reigning ; Lewis subjected to 
perpetual penance ; he can never ascend the throne." 

Lewis, as a prisoner in the nninastery of St. Medard at 
Soissons, in due form^was stripped of his royal robes, in pre- 
sence of his Son Lothario, clad in the penitential sackcloth, 
*and assigned to his cell, for the crime of taking up arms against 
his rebellious sons. The scene was now reversed from what 
it was, when his father sat in judgment upon pope Adriaa L 
in Italy ; and the characters were changed. This scene 
was too gross even for this barbarous age. The feelings of 
these half savages revolted at this triumph ofasonovera 
father ; the two brothers united against Lothario, who had 
degraded his father, restored the unhappy king to his crown, 
and compelled Lothaiio to crave mercy at the feet of bis fa- 
ther, in presence of the whole army. Lewis granted it, and 
yielded to him the kingdom of Italy, in 834. 

The death of Pepin opened a new scene for the intrigues 
of the queen, in favor of her son Charles the bald ; e^n the 
empire was torn with feuds ; Lewis again fell a sacrifice to 
his superstition, ' and died near Mentz, aged 72 ^ having 
reigned twenty-eight years. 

As soon as the father was removed, the sons drew the 
sword upon each other, and to carry their points, resorted to 
ail possible expedients ; Lothario offered liberty of con- 
science to the Saxons, (that is, to return to their idolatry) if 
they would support his sword ; Lewis and Charles studk to 
the Church : France was drenched inblood* A fatal aetion 
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was fougitt*, in whicli Lewis and Charles prevailed over Lo- 
thario ; 100,000 we said to have fallen in the conflict ; this 
caused a new partition, hy the help of the clergy. 

Added to these troubles, the Saracens pillaged Italy ; the 
Normans ravaged France ; the nohles set the princes at de« 
fiance ; these all combined, rendered the empire a scene of 
indescribable wretchedness, and a fit ** stage to feed conten- 
tionon." The Normans in their ravages penetrated even 
to the gates of Paris ; and France was an aceldama ; kings, 
princes, nobles, and Norman marauders, all joined in the 
general destruction. 

Amidst these scenes of distress, the clergy assumed the 
power of disposing of crowiM, and held it until a more en- 
lig;htened age appeared in later times. One instance of this 
assumption may serve as an^ examine. ^* Since the divine 
ikvor, ' through the merits of the holy apostles, and their 
vicar poper John, has raised you to the throne, according to 
the judgment of the holy ghost, we elect you unanimously, 
for eur protector and Lord.*' 

Those Normans who were now ravc^ng Frsmce and un* 
der the protection of these feuds, desolating the finest provin- 
ces, claim our attention. Amidst the conquests of Charle- 
magne in Germany, he harassed the Saxons, and forced such 
of them as would not submit to his yoke, with their fidlen 
country, to flee, and take refuge in the wilds of Scandinavia, 
or Sweden and Norway, and fi>rm a social union with those 
savages of the north ; and the two nations soon assimilated 
in their habits, and manners* They were scourged by the 
persecution of Charlemagne, on account of their religion; 
which was paganism of the grossest kind. 

Woden, their god, was to them a god of terror, devastation, 
and carnage : in this character they worshipped him, and 
they were true to their religioB. They abhorred Christiani- 
ty, such as Charlemagne had attempted to enforce upon 
them. Burning with revenge for the sufferings of their fal- 
len country, they assumed the name of Normans, (or north- 
ern men) burst from their northern wilds, and in the reign 
of Lewis Debonair, (son of Charlemagne), became to France 
'what they had been to England ; appeared on the coast and 
spread a general alarm. 

Upon the death of Lewis, and in the reign of Charles the 
bald, his successor, they landed on the coast of France, com- 
laitted the most shockii^ depredations with fire and swords 
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pillaged the country, and carried off their booty,' togeth^y 
with all the women they could find, and as many boys as 
they could seize, to recruit their armies ; they besieged 
Charles, burnt Paris, and compelled the king to pay trib- 
ute. This money, not only induced, but enabled these bar- 
barians to repeat their visits, until Rollo,' their distinguished 
chief, took advantage of Charles the simple, one of the suc- 
cessors of Charles the bald. 

During this weak, and distracted reign, Rollo sailed up the 
Seine, at the head ofhijs Normans, took Rouen, fortified it as 
his strong hold, and began his ravages. ' Charles, alarmed at' 
the bold invasion of this daring adventurer, offered him his 
i daughter in marriage, and the province of Neustra, if he and 
his followers wouW embrace the christian religion, and do 
him homage: Rollo consented, and this province in 911 
'/took the name of Normandy, and soon became populous. 
They cultivated the arts of civilization with the rest of 
\France, and became a body of good citizens, for that day, un- 
ider a brave and able prince. 

During these distrei^sirig^ scenes in France, and England 
too, the affairs of Germany were in as distracted a situation 
under the weak princes of the line of Charlemagne ; until 
they were relieved in some measure by the election of Con- 
rad L upon the extinction of this sluggish race, in 912. 
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Germany from the election of Conrad L Titith Italy and the 

Churchy down to the year 1004. 

To sever the Germanic body from its connection with 
France, establish, and maintain "a firm, and independent sove- 
reignty, was a task which distracted the reign of Conrad I. 
To settle the dominion of the duchy of Lorrain engrossed his 
first attention, and led to sharp conflicts with Charles the sim- 
ple, king of France. At the same time the Huns, or Hunga- 
ri?»ns, commenced their ravages and depredations upon the 
empire, with fire and sword ; penetrated to the Rhine, and 
compelled Conrad to purchase a peace in 917. 

Upon the death of Conrad (which soon followed,) the 
states of Germany, by their electors, chose Henry the I. of 
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Saxony j as his successor, in 920. These electors were com- 
posed of seven of the higher orders of the clergy and no- 
bility, viz : the arch bishops of Mentz, Cologne, and Treves, 
(chancellors of the three great, districts into which Germany 
was anciently divided,) the king of Bohemia, Duke of Saxo- 
ny, marquis of Brandenburg, and the count palatine of the 
Rhine. 

Henry drew his sword, marched into Lorrain^ settled the 
fate of that Duchy, humbled the refractory^ settled the gene- 
ral internal tranquillity, and marched a powerful army against 
the Hungarians, who were again oomSutting their ravages in 
the empire ; he expelled the invaders at the memorable bat^ 
tie of Mersburg, and reduced them to terms.- ' , 

Having there established the sovereignty^ and tranquillity 
of Germany, he attempted the conquest of Italy, at the re- 
quest of the Pope, but was seized with an apoplexy on his 
way, returned, died, and left the work to his son OtJ^o the I. 

The distracted state of France, at this time, under Charles 
the pimple, amidst the ravages of the Normans, was truly dis- 
.tressing. Charles died in 929 : then under Lewis the stran- 
ger, gres^t grandson of Alfred the great ; (who had been edu- 
cated in England^) it was distracted with the us>urpations of 
Hugh, great duke of France. Lewis died in 964, and was 
succeeded by his son Lothario, who died in 986, and was 
succeeded by his son Lewis V, who died in the midst of trou- 
bles in 987. With him the race of Charlemagne became 
extinct in France, 

During this distracted state of France, Otho, that took the 
sword of his father, humbled the Hungarians, who again in- 
vaded the empire, at the famous battle of Dortmond, in West- 
phalia \ humbled the Bohemians, who had revolted, and com- 
pelled these pagan barbarians to embrace Christianity, in 
937. ; he drew his sword, and humbled the refractory spirit 
of the Duke of .Bs^varia, who attempted to act the part of 
Hu^, Duke of France. 

This overbearing spirit of the great fiefs, began generally 
to prevail at this time, and distract the governments of Eu- 
rope : to counteract the spirit of the nobles, Otho augmented 
the powers of the clergy, propagated Christianity by fire and 
sword, after the exaniple of Charlemagne ; and extended it 
even into Denmark, in 948. Having thus settled the affairs of 
the north, he prepared to redress the wrongs of Adelaida^ 
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widow of Lothario, son of duke Hugh, who was imprisoned 
by the xisurper Berengaritis. 

Otho marched into Italy, relieved Adelaida, married her» 
subdued the country, said returned into Germany to subdi^ 
his son Ludelphus, who had conspired ^^inst him, with sev* 
era! of the great fie& of Germany. Otho received the sub- 
mission of his son, and sent him into Italy to quell an insur- 
rection under the same Berengarius from whose power he 
delivered Adelaide, where he died ; the rebel triumphed 
over the kingdom of Lombardy, and in his turn began to op- 
press the Pope John'XII. then only eighteen years of age. 

Otho obeyed with alacrity the caH of John, summoned a 
diet at Worms, oaused his son, Otho 11. to be elected his suc- 
cessor, marched into Italy, deposed Berengarius, was crown- 
ed at Pavia, king of Lombardy, and Milan ; entered Rome 
in triumph, and was crowned hy^e Pope, emperor of the 
Romans, with the title of Augustus, and his holiness swore al- 
legiance to him upon the tomb of St. Peter, 961^. 

Otho, in his turn, confirmed to his Holiness the grant of 
i^pin and Charlemagne ; *' saving in all things, his own, and 
his sons, and successors authority.*' This reservsAion caus- 
ed a revolt upon the first absence of the emperor, and John, 
by an unnatural alliance with Adelbert, son of Berengarius, 
took up arms agamst the emperor. 

Fired with indignation, Otho marched to Rome, deposed 
John, and caused Leo VIII. (a virtuous layman,) to be elected 
Pope. Upon the first absence again of Otho, a ^tion re- 
stored John upon thjs maxim, " that no inferiolr can degrade 
a superior;" John died by assassination, and Benedict V. 
was elected .Pope. 

Fired with indignation, Otho returned to Rome, restored 
Leo, deposed Benedict, and banished him to Hamburg, and 
extorted this concession from Leo, the clergy, and the Ro- 
man people ; '^ that Otho, and his successors in the kingdom 
of Italy, should always have the power of choosing a succes*- 
sor, naming a Pope, and giving investiture to bishops.** 

During the stay ofOtho in Italy, Leo VIIL died, and the im- 
perial commissioners elected John XIII. when Otho returned 
to Germany. The Italians again revolted, and expelled 
John. Fired again with indignation at the restless, factious 
spirit of Italy, Otho marched again to Rome, took vengeamce 
on the fectious leaders, banished the consuls, hanged the tri- 
bunes, and caused the Roman prefect to be whipped through 
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the streets on an ass ; restared the Pope, and n^tired to Ca- 
pua, where be, received overture? of , alliance from the Greek 
emperor- between his daughter and the son of Otho, now 
Otho II. which was delayed by the treachery of her father ; 
but in the reign of his successor, tjje match was consummated 
in Italy, in 970, and Otho returned to Germany, under the 
appellation of Otho the gi^eat, where he died, in 973, and 
was succeeded by his son, Otho II. 

In this reign the factions of Germany were kept .under,; 
but the factions in Italy prevailed »gain» and the scene again 
changed ; the factions had now elected three popes at the 
same time, and when the imperial pope was established, the 
ex-pope had recourse to that power which the kings of 
France had delivered thetn from ; and again applied to the 
Oreek emperor at ConBfantinople for relief : such is the 
caprice, such the. insatiable thirst of ambition j and the lust 
of power in man. 

Otho II. like his father; drew his sword, marched into 
Italy, chastised the rebels at Rome ; but in his turn, was 
chastised by the Sanicens, who invaded Italy through the 
instigation of the Greek emperor. - Othojdjied at Rome and 
was succeeded by his son Otho III. at t\^i^pve years of age, in 
983. During his minority, the torch of civil war was again 
lit in Germany, and Italy ; but when he came of age, he like 
his grandfatherj drew his sword, hushed the storms, expel- 
led the Danes from Germany, and compelled them to receive 
christian missionaries into Denmark and Norway. Having 
quelled a second revolt, and settled a second papal election 
in Italy, Otho marched into Poland, at the req'iestof duke 
Bolislaus, and created him king, reserving Poland as a fief of 
the German empire, in the year 1000. 

The Saracens, taking advantage of Otho 's absence ^ again 
entered Italy, and penetrated to Rome : Otho again entered 
Italy, expelled the invasion, returned to Rome, where he fell 
a sacrifice to the poisonous treachery of an injured woman. 
Otho left.no issue, and of course a contested throne, which 
finally was settled upon Henry II. grandson of Otho II. 

The troubles of Germany and Italy, were the same in this 
reign, as in that of the three Otho^. The fends of Germany, 
Italy and Poland, so greatly harassed Henry, that he attempt- 
ed to retire from the throne in 1004, and actii::lly took the re- 
ligious habit I but at the same time resumed the sceptre again 
by this artful finesse of the abbot of St. VaL " Monks owe 
obedience, said the abbot, to their superiors. I order you to 
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continue at the helm of gorernment.'' This wati ndl the oa* 
ly expression ofthe jveakness of Henry ; and yet he had en- 
ergies which were adequate to the exigencies of the tidies^ 
and the peace and prosperity of his crown continued to in- 
crease during the reinaii)der of his reign, which closed by 
his death, in 1024. 

I have dwelt the more minutely upon the feuds of Italy, 
that the foundation of the subsequent civil and ecclesiastical 
feuds, between Italy and Germany, and also the strife be. 
tween Germany and France, for the dominion of Italy, to- 
gether with the intrigues of the popes, to obtain and exercise 
univei*sal sovereignty, both temporal and spiritual, may be 
the more correctly understood. 



CHAP. VI. 



England and France, from the rise of Edward L the Confessor 
to the Korman conqntst^ 1066. 

• During these wlfiggles on the continent the affairs of Eng- 
land under Edward, son and successor of Alfred the ^eat, 
continued io flourish as Alfred left them. The Danes con- 
tinued their ravages, through his reign,but without obtaining 
any advantages ; and he died victorious 926, and was suc- 
ceeded by his natural son, Athelstan, who attempted to prac- 
tice the same policy with the Danes in Northumberland, that 
Charles thD bald had practised with Rollo the Norman, in 
France ; he conferred this district upon Sitheric a Danish 
chief, with the title of king, and gave him his sister in mar- 
riage, but not with the same success. 

This occasioned a war between Athelstan, and Scotland, 
which secured to him a peaceful reign. He passed a law for 
the encouragement of Commerce, by confering the title of 
lesser thane, on every merchant, who should make two voy- 
ages to distant lands on his own account. He was succeeded 
by his brother Edmund, in 941. 

Nothing of importance took place in this reign, and Ed- 
mund was assassinated in the midst of a feast, by a notorious 
robber, Leolf,*whom he had banished, and was succeeded by 
his brother Edred. He took all possible care to check the 
HicursioDS of the Danes, and devoted the greatest part of his 
v(^\m lo cstcud and cultivate the monastic life in Ens^land. 



The. firgt preachers amongst the Saxons, had laid the foun* 
dation of the doctrine and practice of celibacy ; but in this 
reign it was carried to its extreme, Edred died in 966, and 
was succeeded by Edwy^son ofhis predecessor Edmund, at 
thes^e of 17. Edwy, chara^ with the person of Elgiva, 
his second or third cousin, ventured to marry her. Tiiis 
roused up the wjbole force of monastic .indignation ; Edwy 
was denounced by the monks, which proceeded to open vio- 
lence and even to abuse of the queen, by Dunstan, the abbot 
ofGlastenbury,who was at the head of the treasoiy,^ and by 
the arch bishop of Canterbury. . 

•• Edwy resented the insult and punished Dunstan. The 
arch bishop denounced the queen, caused her to be seized, 
her fatal beauty to be destroyed, by burning her face with vf^A 
hot irons, then banished herto Ireland for life ; and compell- 
ed Edwy to consent to a divorce, which was pronounced by 
the arch bishop. 

* Fearing the royal sufferer might return to the embraces of 
the king, they caused her to be murdered ; dethroned Edwy, 
placed his brother Edgar upon the throne, at thirteen years of 
age, and made Dunstan regent. 

. At the coinmenoement of the reign of Edwy, Dunstan with 
the title of St. w;is abbot of Glastenbury^ aud made head of 
the treasury. Upon the deposition of Edwy and ihe acces- 
sion of Edgar, he was made bishop of Worcester, then of 
London, then arch bishop of Canterbury ; and held the reins 
of government during the minority. He triumphed over tlie 
unfortunate. Edwy, by the unrelenting vengeance of ecclesias- 
tical excommunications ; and persecuted him even unto death. 

The affairs of England flourished generally, under this 
monkish reign .; and Edgar, by sacri^cing every thing to their 
humor, obtained the title of St. and a virtuous man ; notwith- 
standing he was a most debauched libe^itii^, and very muc!)i 
the prototype of Henry VIII. ^ 

Edgar was succeeded by his son Edward, in 975, through : 
the intrigues of Dunstan. In three years he was murdered '- 
by the intrigues of Elfrida, his step*mother, to make way for 
hier son Ethelred. 

This was a bloody succession, and a bloody reign. The 
Danes renewed their depredations upon England, and Ethel- 
red purchased a shameful peace. This invited new depreda- 
tions, which were appeased as before ; and to revenge these 
ADcjarsions, Ethelred gs^Ye seqir^t. orders for a general massa^ 
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ere of the Danes, throughout E^nnd upon a particular day. 
This fatal order was as fatally executed upon all ranks and 
classes of every age and sex. 

The vengeance of heaven followed this barharity; Sweyn, 
king of Denmark, entered England with a powerful force, and 
ravaged the country with fire and sword. The distresses of 
tiiC nation were incomparably great f Ethelred ded to the pro- 
tection of Richard, Duke of Normandy, his brotber4n-law, 
until the death of Sweyn : he then returned to l^s throne ; but 
not in peace : Canute the successor of Sweyn, assembled ali 
army, harassed the country and hunted Ethelred to his death,' 
iu 1016. He was succeeded byhis/sonEdmond, styled Iron- 
siile. His ejlorts to restore the tranquillity of England were 
worthy of better success ; be fell a sacrifice to Danish 
treachery, and left the throne to Canute the Dane,* in 1017. 

During this distracted state of afi^rs in England, Germtoy 
and Italy, in which we have seen a change of dynasty, the 
§ame causes produced the same events in France, and est£d>- 
lished the feudal system in that kingdom ; which was now be- 
come a monstrous assemblage of members, without a head. 

Hugh Capet, who had become the greatest nobleman in 
Fnmce, and whose iniluence-hadgiven lawto the several last 
reigns, upon the death of Lewis V. seized on the crown by 
his address in securing the favour of the clergy, associating 
his son Robert with him in the government, with the title of 
king ; and retidning his former title of duke, he secured the 
throne to the exclusion of the rightful heir of the house c^ 
Lorrain ; established his dynasty and left hie son in quiet 
succession, in 996. 

Robert fell under ihe same misfortunes of Edwy of Eng- 
land, and became the object of the same ecclesiastical cen- 
sure and tyrannic power., Robert espoused his fourth cous- 
in Bertha ; tliis gooianguinity gave offence to pope Gregory 
V. and he undertook to dissolve the marriage, adthough con- 
firmed by several Bishops. Robert was strongly attached to 
the queen, and Ify persisting in the connection, fell under the 
bull of excommunication, with all its rigors. Hisown cour- 
tiers would not eat with him, his own domestics all forsook 
him, except two j these threw to the dogs what food he left:, 
and purified the dishes by fire on which he ate, and told 
frightful stories about the queen. The pope succeeded ; 
Robert yielded to the censure, divorced his queen, who was 
the idol of his heart, and married a termagant* This sacri- 
fice restored him to the favour of his holiness. 
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Robert refused the crown of Germany upoii the death of 
Henry il. the last of the Saxon line ; and after having strug- 
gled long with the intrigues of Constance, his queen, in rei^u- 
lating the suQcession, upon the death of his eldest son Hugh, 
he died in 103 1 ; and left his crown to his son Henry I. at 
the age of twenty-seVen '; who was obliged to take refuge in 
Normandy^ tc^avoid the intrigues of his mother, in favour of 
her youngest $on Robert. 

Here he assembled an army, entered France, humbled the 
queen, established his throne ; and Henry, in grateful i*^- 
tum added several provinces to the duchy of Normandy. At 
this time Robert, duke of Normandy, set out on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, where he died, and lefl his natural son William, 
then a minor, to Inherit his possessions. 

Henry L (^France, and Alan, duke-of Bretagne, (although 
constituted guardians of William, by his father, before he 
left Normandy ;) both became competitors for the duchy t 
but William, by the assistance of Henry, triumphod over 
Alan, and obtained his estate, •ift"! 04©. General tranquillity 
prevailed in France, through this reign, and during the minori- 
ty of Philip I. son atid successor of Henry ; who died in 1060. 
At this time Canute had established himself upon the 
throne of England, and reversed the scene ; he oppressed 
the English with severe and heavy taxes, and bestowed, at 
the«ame time, great favors upon his Danish followers. This 
roused the seeds ofjealoirsy, indignation, and revenge. — The 
English sought for an opportunity to redress their wrongs ; 
this led Canute to change his policy, send off such Danes as 
could be spared, without weakening his governmer^gjtt|d .at 
the same time, he sent Edwin and Edward, the twoT^R of 
Edmund ironside, (during their minority,) into Sweden, un- 
^er pretence of receiving their education ; but really for the 
purpose of being privately despatched, to secure the tran- 
quillity of his throne. The king of Sweden did not comply 
with his wishes, but sent them into Hungary ; here tliey 
ibund a protector. 

Edwin married the' sister of his protector, and died without 

issue. Edward married the sister-in-law of King Solomon, 

and daughter of Henry II. by whom he had Edgar Atheling, 

JMargaret, queen of Scots, and Christina the nun. The two 

sctos of Ethelred, Alfred, and Edward, were under the pro- 

t«iction of their uncle Richard, duke of Normandy^ who had 
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made 90fme preparation to restore the princes to t^e throne of 
their father. 

The crafty Canirte resolved to hreak thi« storm ; accord- 
ingly he made overtures of marriage to Emma, the sister of 
Hichard, and queen of Ethelred, by his second marriage, and 
mother of Alfred, and Edward ; this overture was accepted, 
the marriage consummated in England, and Emma restored to 
the throne of Ethelred, by the hands of the conqueror, and 
usurper : this marriage restored tranquillity to England. 

Canute made a visit to Denmark, and by the valor of his 
English subjects, subdued Sweden, andupoh a second visit 
subdued Norway ; returned home in triumph, made a pil- 
grimage to Rome, humbled Malcolm king of Scotland, died in 
1035 ; and left his crown to his son Harold barefoot, to the 
exclusion ofHardicanute, the rightful heir, by queen Emma. 
These princes were only the steppingstones to the rightf^ 
succession of Edward, son of Ethelred, then in Normandy ; 
this succession at first gave great satisfaction to England ; but 
his weakness led him to shewikhe same partiality to the Nor- 
mnns, Canute had done to the Dnaes, which produced the 
same jeidousy , and discontent ; by a foolish vow, he obtained 
the title of confessor, from the monks i but left his throne 
open to competitors, which under earl Godimn began to dis- 
trnrt the kingdom, and extorted from him the condition, that 
all foreigners should be banished the kingdom. Godwin, af- 
ter having extorted this concession from the king, died, and 
left his estate to HaTold his son. 

The death ofSiward, ;it this time the hero of England, who 
ha(\iilled Macbeth, the usurper of the crown of Scotland, 
nhdfl^slored Malcolm to the throne of his ancestors, was a 
severe loss to Edward ; and left an opening for Harold to 
<Hsturb the government of Edward, by his arms, and in* 
trigues , and when Edward died, he left Harold, Edgar Athe- 
ling, (the sole surviving heir, who had been sent first to 
Sweden; thence to Hiing^ry, thence into England by the 
voire of the ]>eople,) and William, duke of Normandy, cousin 
to Edward, as com]>etitor3 for the crown. 

Harold, being at the head of that army with which he had 
i^nbdued Wules, stepped on to the throne, and supported his 
title with the sword. Neither Edgar Atheling, nor Williasa . 
srave him any trouble ; but his brother Tosti, who had been 
expelled from his tyrannical government in Northumberland, 
by his oppressed people, arid taken refuge in Flinders, kst- 



mediately entered into a leagae with Halfager, king of Nor*- 
way, and iiivaded England with a powerful fleet, and army, 
landed their forces, and hegan their ravages. Harold roused 
to the contest, assembled an army, met the invaders, gave 
them battle, killed Halfager and Tosti, the chiefs ; destroy- 
ed, and dispeiired the invaders. 

In this distracted moment, William, duke of Normandy, 
appeared in England at the head of his troops, claimed the 
crown, by fight of the will of Edward the confessor, and sum** 
moned Harold to surrender the tlirone ; the chiefs were at 
#issue, and appealed to the sword, -^n insU[>ument equally fa- 
miliar to both. Harold collected his forces, and marched to 
meet the invader, and give him battle. The two armies 
met at Hastings, a parley ensued ; but without success^, and 
both annies prepared for action. The English passed the 
night in riot, and feasting ; the Normans in prayer and pre- 
paration, and at the dawn of day, William drew np his army. 
Upon the signal given for battle, he began the charge with 
the famons song of Roland, the renowned chief of Charle- 
• magne. 

Harold, posted on an eminence, with inferior numbers^^ re- 
ceived the violence of the onset, on foot, at the hea< 
infantry ; the conflict was terrible, the Normans were 
ken, and began to fall into disorder. William rallied them 
in pferson, and led on the charge ; the English gave way in 
their turn ; but resisted with flrmness as they retired. 

William beat a retrtat, and retired into the plain, where 
his cavalry could act with more advantage, and the English 
pursued in triumph. Willijun faced about, the conflict be- 
came desperate, his cavalry fell upon the wings of the Eng* 
lish, they fled again in their turn ; William pursued, and again 
practised the same stratagem, and succeeded as before ; drew 
the En«Ush army into the plain, and again faced about ; the 
conflict was again terrible, the carnage on both sides equalled 
their valor: Harold fell at the head of his guards, and with 
him fell the crown of England : the army fled, and dispersed, 
leaving a carnage of more^than thirty thousand upon both 
sides. William entered London in triumph, and took posses- 
sion of the English throne, October, 1066. 

If William was a conqueror, Harold had been an usurper, 
the terror of whose sword had reduced to him the crown ojf 
England ; not the choice of the people. By the nobility, 
William was kindly received, and by the people, cheerfully 
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obeyed. An unguarded stesp iu William^ in retirkjg ia Ncnt-t 
maudy too soon after his conquest, occasioned a rebellioa 
that created great distress to the nation, and ope&ed the way 
for the ruin of Saxon liberty,, by the introduction of the feu- 
dal system into England, which divided the kingdom up ia- 
to baronies, and harassed and distressed the igitioo, dowii.t« 
the reign of Henry Vlll. in the sixteenth century. 



CHAP. vn. 



Spain and the Church, with Germany'^ a/ad Italy ^ through th6 
reign of Henry IF, to the year 1099. 

The affairs of the continent now claim our attention, paiv 
ticularly those of Spain, the Saracens, and the Greek or Rom- 
an empire at Constantinople ; these we left abont the year 
768, upon the death of Abdurrahman, the Moorish king in 
Spain. At this time Portugal, and about three fourths of 
Spain, were under the dominion of the Moors, Arabs, or 
Sarstoens, and of course under the Mahometan religion. The 
conflicts between the christians, and Mahometans, together 
with the private quarrels which arose from jealousy,- strife, 
and ambition, between the divided interests of the two great 
parties, rendered Spain the theatre of carnage^ crimes, ia- 
trigues, and desolation, for several centuries* 

To enumerate the ^ploits of Ramiro il. king of Leon, and 
Oviedo ; of Almanzor, the hero of Hissem, king of Cordova : 
and of Sancho the great, king of Navarre, could neither in- ^ 
tercst the feelings, nor improve the heart. They all achiev- 
ed sorpe acts worthy of notice ; but many more to be abhor* 
red, and forgotten. 

During this period the same dissensions, and divisions, 
sprang up amongst the followers of Mahomet, as we have 
seen in Christendom. Lust of power, and domination, arm- 
ed with all the excesses of ignorance, and fanaticism, spread . 
carnage, and desolation, not only in Spain, but in the Saracen 
states in Africa, and Asia, and by their feuds, divisions, and 
contentions, paved the way for the dominion of the Turks, 
which rose upon their ruins. 

During these distressing scenes in the donainions of Ma-* 
hpmet, and St. Peter, the two feet of the Roman empire,; 
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the mHin sCock at Constantinople stood li^e a rock in the i 

midst of tlie ocean, lashed with the waves, and beaten by the i 

tempests^ witli here and there a fragment torn off, yet firm i 

on its base : torn by internal feudB, jealousies, intriguee, and ' 

corruptions, itwasoft^na prey to factions f but it preserved i 

its unity, and its splendid excellence in the arts and sciences, \ 

in the midst of the d«irk cloud of ignorance, and wretched- 
ness which hung around it. 

Even here the arts were nursed in the lap of luxury, ef- 
feminacy, licentiousness, and corruption ; and even here, 
I that church) which Costantine had so faithfuly nursed, and 
adorned, was seated in the same lap, and partook of the same 
corruptions with the arts ; and here, the bon mots of Clovis, 
imd Chilperic, his grandson, might as well apply, as ' in the 
dominions of St. Peter. *' St Martin serves his friends very 
well f but he makes them pay roundly for his trouble." — 
Clovis. ** Our treasure is poor ; our riches are gone to the 
church ; th<? bishops are the kings."* — Chilperic. 

Thus we have noticed with particular attention, the rise 
and progress of the papal church, and power, from the days 
of ClovLs, until this time ; we have seen how the popes a- 
vailed tliemselves of the genius of the religion of the barba- 
rians ; of idolatry,* avarice, and despotic power ; and how 
they raised the papal throne, upon this broad, and corrupt 
Ivtsis, and upon the ruins of Christianity. They engrafted 
the heathen mythology of the Greeks, and Romans, together 
with these principles of the barbarians, upon the old Jewish 
-stock : the pope became high priest, laid aside his mitr^» 
took the triple crown and sceptre, and retained enough of 
Christianity, to exercise the spiritual power of St. Peter, and, 
with the keys of eternal justice, become arbiter of the world. 

Money amongst the barbarians compensated for all crimes ; 
this principle exactly suited the exigencies of the popes. 
Money purchased the frowns, or favors of the church, and 
the sale of indulgencies, together with the price of redemp- 
tion from purgatory, fnised a revenue, that enabled the popes 
to support the most splendid throne upon fearth. These ages 
were not only dark and ignorant, but corrupt in the extreme ; 
to found a cloister, or endow a church, atoned for a whole 
life of the blackest crimes : this became another source of 
the wealth and splendor of the church. 

Thus high raised to power, and enthroned on ignorance, 
superstition and corruption, the pope held all Europe at his 
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nod. One ex^ple from St. Egidios, bishop of Nojon> mby 
serve as a specimen of the spiritual style of the pulpit, "fee- 
deem 3Four souls from destruction, while you have Uie means 
in youf power ; offer presents and tythes to churchmen^ 
come more frequently to church ; humbly implore the pat* 
ronage of the saints ; for if you observe these things, you 
may come with security in the day of the tribunal of the 
eternar judge and say, Give us, O Lord, for we have given 
unto thee.'* Armed with such power, and such principles, 
with ignorance, bigotry, corruption and fanaticism for their 
instruments, the popes waged successful war with all the# 
powers of Christendom, by their intrigues, and spiritual thun- 
ders, (or bulls of excommunication,) and extended the papad 
dominion, in regular -succession, until the reign of Gregory 
VII. ; he by his triumph over Henry the IV. of Germany, 
placed the top stone upon this stupendous fabric of humsun 
invention, and brought all Christendom to. his feet« 

We have witnessed the triumph of the spiritual thunders 
over Edwy, king of England, and Robert, king of France ; 
we are now called to witness the spiritual conflicts with Hen» 
ry III. and. IV. of Germany. During the reign of Henry III. 
the feuds in Italy ran so high in the church, as to cause three 
popes to be elected, and all to preside at the same time. 
Henry III. marched into Italy; deposed these popes, elected 
and established Clement J II. and continued to control the pa- 
pal elections during his reign. 

Upon his death Henry IV. his son, succeeded to the throne, 
then only five years of age ; but the government continued 
in. the hands of the empress his mother, during his minority. 
During this regency the popes recovered theii* strength, and 
the clergy of Italy had decreed, that " none but the cardinals 
should elect the pope." When Henry came to the throne, 
he became immediately engaged in a war with the rebellious 
Saxons, and at the same time received a summons from pope 
Alexander II. to appear before the tribunal of the holy, see, 
and defend his encroachments upon thg rights of the church. 
Henry trehted with contempt the mandate of the pope, and 
Alexander IT, died. 

In the ye-ir 1073, Hildebrand was elected pope, and took 
the titl'^ of Gregory VII. He commenced bis reign, by pro- 
claiinina; war with hh spiritual thunders; against all the poten* 
tates of Christendom ; but more parti ^nJarly :v^,;inst Henry, 
And compelled him to answer submissively to the deoiands 



«$pope Alexander IL bis prcideceasor, and m^e bis peace 
with the church. Gregory next proposed a crusade to Hen* 
ry , in order to exalt the papal throne ; when this project fail- 
ing, he commenced a direct attack upon Henry, accused him 
of simony, and threatened him with immediiate excommunir 
cation, if he did not cease to be'stow investitures. 

Fired with indignation, Henry dismissed the legates^ con*- 
voked an assembly of the princes, and dignified clergy at 
Worms, who passed their censures upon Gregory, for usur* 
pation, ambition, and scandalous deportmeat to the emperor, 
-4md decreed that he ought to be deposed, and a successor ap- 
pointed. Henry accordingly, by his ambassador, formafly 
deposed Gregory^ and called a cofuncil in Italy, who unani- 
mously decreed, f hat the pope had just cause to depose Hen- 
ry. Gregory issued the following bull. " lb the name of 
Almighty God, and by your authority, I prohibit Henry, son 
of our emperor Henry, from governing the Teutonic king- 
dom, and Italy ; I release all christians from their oath' of al- 
legiance to him ; and I strictly forbid all persons from serving 
and attending him as a king." Struck, as with a shock of 
the pnlsy, as to his power, Henry was at once deserted by his 
friends, andbeset by his enemies, with no altematire left, 
but to make his peace with the pope. T*o effect this he ap- 
peared before the gates of the pope, where he was compel- 
led to stand three days, barefoot, in the month of January, 
clad in sackcloth, and fasting ; whilst his holiness was actmg 
the part of confessor to the pious Matilda, duchess of Tus- 
cany. 

At length his holiness graciously condescended, to admit 
him into his presence, permit him to throw himself at his feet, 
swear obedience to his holiness, in all things ; and then his 
holiness most graciously condescended to grant him absolu- 
tion, and restore him to his throne. Thus Gregory display- 
ed to the world the maxims of the church ; that "bishops 
are superior to kings," and that it was the duty of popes '* to 
pull down the pride of kings." 

Henry returned to his throne, but' the storm was not lay- 
ed ; Gregory intrigued with the Germans, to elect a new 
emperor, and they chose Rodolph, duke of Swabia, and 
crowned him at Mentz. The imperial throne had now be- 
come like the papal throne in the reign of Henry III. when 
three popes existed at one and the same time ; and Gregory 
held th-e balaiice of power between the rivals* 
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Fired with indignation, Henry drew his sword, and stniek 
a serious hl6w upon his rival in Germany. This called forth 
the second buli from .Gregory, against Henry ; together with 
a golden crown as a present to his rival.* This bull closed 
with this extraordinary apostrophe to St. Peter, and St. Paul : 
'* Make all men sensible, that as you can bind and loose eve- 
ry thing in heaven, you can also on earth, take from, or give 
to, every one according to his deserts : empires, kingdoms, 
principalities : let the kings and princes of the age then feel 
your power, that they may not dare to despise the orders of 
your church : let your justice be so speedify executed upoii 
Henry, that nobody may doubt that he falls by your means, 
and not by chance.'* 

Henry assembled immediately a council of bishops, de- 
nounced Gregory, caused him to be deposed, and the arch- 
bishop of Ravenna to be elected, under the title of Clement 
III. ; again drew his sword upon Rodolph,his rival, humbled 
him in the famous battle of Mersberg, dispersed his army, 
and triumphed pver his enemy, who lost his right hand in 
the action ; marched to Rome, took it by storm, after a siege 
of two years, besieged Gregory in the castte of St. Angelo, 
and set his thunders at defiance ; consecrated Clement HI, 
and established a quiet succession over Gregory, who died 
toon after at Salerno, in 1085. 

This bold stroke of Henry, raised a new storm. The Ital- 
i?ins elected a second pope with the title of Victor the III. 
and upon his death, they chose Urban II. who became the 
author of the first crusade. At the same time, Urban, by the 
intrigues of the duchess Matilda, caused Conrad to rebel 
against his father, Henry, and assume the government of Ita- 
ly, in lOSO; who by the direction of his father passed under 
the ban of the empire, and he died in 1099. 

Upon the death of Urban, succeeded Paschal II. He, like 
Gregory, kindled the torch afresh ; excommunicated Henry ; 
caused his son Henry the rebel, to support the futh, who af- 
ter various intrigues, deposed his father, reduced him to 
poverty and dif»tre«*s, by his savage treatment, and held the 
throne. Thus we have seen how by a steady and reorulfir 
snccession of events, the papal throne has acquired the most 
deppotic sovereis^nty, over the lives, and consciences of men; 
and Jbowthe ten horns have agreed " to give their power to 
the beast." Rev. xvii. 13. 

* Accompanied with IhU dedication>>Petra dedit Petro, Petius din* 
dcmaRodoIpho. 
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Would you know the origin, and (^aracter of this power, 
read the xiii. chapter of St. John's Revelation. 



CHAP. VIII. 

The church-^rst crusade^^clivDahy^ and the monastic rage, 

A detail of the events of the subsequent reigns, would be 
only a continuation of the same feuds, and the same black ca- 
talogue of crimes. The popes claimed and exercised the 
supremacy, through a period of more than four centuries^ 
compelling kings and emperors to hold the stirrup when they 
mounted their horse ; issuing their bulls of excommunica* 
tion, and bringing them to their feet. The great subject 
which confirmed this supremacy, now claims our attention. 

We noticed the plan of Gregory VII. (during the perse- 
cutions of Henry IV.) for a general crusade to redeem the 
holy sepulchre, at Jerusalem, from the hands of the infidels. 
This failed at that time ; but was now renewed by Peter the 
hermit, who had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and on his 
return, came over the Rhine out of Germany, and with a cru* 
cifix in his hand, proclaimed the first crusade, throughout the 
southern kingdoms. Urban II. spread the flame/ by assem- 
bling a council of more than 30,000 priests, and laymen, who 
all declared war against the infidels. 

This first council, and Peter, kindled the fire ; and a se- 
cond council of the great prelates, and nobles, spread the 
flame, by a decree, as if from immediate inspiration, '* it is the 
voice of God." This under the banner of the cross, became 
the rallying point in the exploits of this mad adventure. 
Kings and nobles assembled their vassals, mortgaged, or sold 
their estates, (when it becjune necessary) to raise money, 
and embarked^ in the war. Peter, and Walter the money- 
less, led the van, with about 300,000 men, through Hungary 
to Constantinople, trusting to the miraculous interposition of 
heaven, for subsistence and supplies. When this failed, they 
robbed and plundered the Jews, as the murderers of Christ, 
plundering and butchering all such as refused baptism : when 
this resource failed, they plundered the countries through 
which they passed, until the inhabitants, armed in their own 
defence, destroyed almost all this banditti, and left Peter, on 
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his arriyal upon the plains af Constantinople, the starving 
remnant of about 20,000 ; here joined by numerous other 
adventurers, thej swarmed into the plains of Asia, where 
they were all cut to pieces by the Sultan of Nice ; Walter 
was slain, and Peter escaped to Constantinople. 

Succeeding swarms poured forth from Europe. . The em- 
peror of Constantinople favoured what he could not resist, 
and gave the christians a free passage, as they arrived, whose 
regular force amounted to about 100,000 horse and 600,000 
foot, when assembled on the plains of Asia. 

They subdued the Sultan of Nice, or Syria, and the sultan 
of Antioch, broke the power of the Turks in Asia minor, en- 
tered Syria, and laid siege to Jerusalem, then under the do- 
minion of the Saracens, or caliphs of Egypt. 

Greatly diminished at this time by famine, sword,* pesti- 
lence, and every calamity, they were not equal in number to 
the garrison they had summoned. The resistance was firm ; 
yet in five weeks they entered Jerusalem, by assault, gave the 
city up to pillage and slaughter, and exhibited a scene of cru- 
elty, barbarity, carnage and distress, too shocking to be con^ 
ceived of or described ; and when neither age nor sex re* 
mained,toglutthe vengeance of their swords, they approached 
the sepulchre, their hands yet warm with the blood of the 
aged, the infant, and the mother, and paid their devotions at 
the shrine of the Prince of Peace. What madness will not 
enthusiasm kindle, and support in the breast of man ! 

Godfrey, king of France, was chosen king of Jerusalem. 
Urban 11. having lived to see the triumph of his. plan, died 
and left the papacy to Paschal II. During this period, the 
partizans of the popes and emperors, took the names of 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, and became distinguished in the 
feuds of Europe. Three successive crusades of the same 
stamp and style, distracted Europe about two centuries. As 
the madness and power of the popes, as well as the low, igno- 
rant, degraded and enthusiastic state of Europe, are more ful- 
ly displayed in this adventure, than the pen or the pencil 
could express, I will pass over the details of the other two 
crusades, together with the dark, wretched and distracted pe- 
riod of about four centuries, in which nothing appears, but 
the blackest catalogue ofcrimes, murders, and assassinations, 
8an|2^ioned by the intrigues of civil and ecclesiastical strife, 
competition and power. Suffice it to say, that the stru^les 
for supremacy, between the popes and sovereigns of the sev- 
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eral kingdomB ; the straggles for succession, claims of juris-s 
diction and conquest ; together with the contests between the 
cities and barons ; kings and barons : and civil wars, fill up 
this whole period, with a catalogue of crimes of the blackest^ 
dye, and exhibit such scenes of rapine and cruelty , as nothing 
could produc9 or tolerate, but these ages of darkness, this 
mighty struggle of religion with Superstition, reason with 
madness, and refinement with barbarism. 

A narrative of these scenes, with the achievments of the 
particular characters, and the events as they occurred^ can 
give no adequate idea of the reality : language cannot de- 
scribe, the pencil cannot express, the distresses of these king- 
doms during this eventful period. But the crusades laid the 
foundation ; and by the aid of chivalry, broke the charm, and 
opened the way for commerce and letters, to accomplish the 
refinement of Europe. 

Chivalry, which for its excesses became the subject of rid- 
icule in later ages, and called forth the keen satire of Cer- 
vantes, (author of Don Qjuixotte,) had its origin in the elev- 
enth century ; sprang from the purest motives, had for its ob- 
ject the most laudable purposes, and was accompanied with 
the most beneficial eftects, until its virtues were lost in its ex- 
cesses and extremes. Valor, humanity, courtesy, justice, 
virtue, chastity and honor, were the characteristic principles 
of chivalry : religion, without its enthjisiastic zeal, would 
have been one of its shinin.^ virtues ; but with this zeal, be- 
came one of its excesses. Even kings paid the highest trib- 
ute of respect to knighthood. 

Chivalry was regarded as the school of honorable refine- 
ment, encouraged the most delicate intercourse between the 
sexes, and enforced the nicest observance of all their engage- 
ments : as the standard of valor, religion, love and virtue, its 
influence was irresistible. 

Chivalry rescued woman from the fangs of degraded weak- 
ness, oppression and wretchedness ; and paved the way for 
all the enjoyments she has since obtained. When chivalry 
ran mad, Cervantes destroyed it with his pen : then com- 
merce, literature and the arts, became the reformers of man- 
ners, and brought civil society to its present state of refine- 
ment. Even the crusades themselves, were nothing more 
nor less, than chivalry upon a large scale, apd produced the 
same efiects upon society. 

The monastic life was a steady opposer to chivalry : this 
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ran into the opposite extreme : this took its rise ^Dnongstthe 
christians in the east, and extended throughout the christian 
world. Not only solitude and celibacy with all their rigors, 
became general ; but the extravagant austerities of the monks 
threw a cloud over Christendom. 

Ip order to strip human nature of its humanity, thej took 
up their abode in dens and caves, amongst the beasts of the 
forest, as wild, naked, and savage as themselves. They 
dwelt in the clefts of cragged rocks : the more distressing and 
tormenting their situation, the higher the marks, of sancity. 
Some styled Stylites, took their stand in some conspicuous 
position, upon the top ofsom^ lofty pillar, where they stood 
nigbft and day, for years ; through all the extremes of the 
weather and the seasons ; 'whilst thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, were immured in their monastic cells, secluded from 
their friends, society and the world. 

Society, have long since decided, which of the two, the 
knights or the monks, became the most corrupt ; were guilty 
of the greatest excesses, and became the most obnoxious to 
men, and to God— but I forbear : the extremes of all the 
virtues become corruption : and the example of former ages^ 
ought to serve as beacons, to guard us against the same evils* 



CHAP. IX. 



England through the reign of William L — William IL — Hen-- 
ry L^^^ermany and France to the second crusade, 

William the conqueror, by his conciliatory deportment, 
soon found himself firmly seated upon the English throne, and 
ventured to pay a visit to his friends in Normandy. This 
I proved unseasonable : he had founded his usurpation upon 
the ruins of English liberty, and secured it, as he supposed, 
by placing in the government of both church and state his 
chosen Norman friends, to the utter exclusion of every Eng- 
lishman. 

This had sown the seeds of disaffection, which broke out 
into open violence, as soon as the conqueror had withdrawn ; 
and England became a theatre of insurrection and ciyil war.' 
Foreign alliances were formed, and a general revolution con^ 
templated. William, alarmed for the safety of his kingdom, 
hastened back, ravaged England with fire and sword. 
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ttntil he had quelled the rehellion. . With gre^t severity he 
confiscated all the estates of the insurgents, estahlished a des-r 
potic sovereignty, and an ecclesiastical independence in Eng- 
land, and set the pope at defiance, hy arresting and imprison- 
ing, (beyond sea,) Odo, earl of Kent,. in the character of 
Bishop of Bayeaux ; who was intriguing £ot the papacy. 
WiiUam determined to humble the spirit of these haughty 
Britons, by not only placing all power in the hands of his 
Normans, but by rooting out even their language. For thia 
purpose he caused the Norman language to become the lan- 
guage of the court, and of all records ; to be taught in all 
the schools, and become the language of the bar; caused a 
survey of all estates in England, which instituted doomsday- 
book, (so called) which is of value to this day* 

William humbled a rebellion headed by bis son Robert, in 
Normandy ; chastised Philip I. king of France, for an inso- 
lent witticism at his expense, by carrying fire and sword into 
-his dominions ; and died from a bruise, received in this mad 
career, 1087. Wilham left the duchy of Normandy to Rob- 
ert, England to William, and to Henry, his youngest son, the 
possessions of his mother, Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, earl 
of Flanders. 

William II. pursued the policy of his father, in his severi- 
ty towards his English subjects ; and by the suppression, of 
several insurrections, increased their humiliation. He hum* 
bled the Scotch and Welch, carried his arms into Normandy, 
where he met with a perilous escape on his return, purchas- 
ed Normandy of his brother Robert, for ten thousand marks, 
took possession of the duchy, and his brother became an ad- 
venturer in the first crusade, 1096. He humbled St. Anselm, 
archbishop of Canterbury ; set the pope. Urban II. at defi- 
ance, and took the prelacy into his own hands about five years. 

He restored the crown of Scotland, by his arms, to Mal- 
colm III. the rightful heir; expelled the Danes, from the 
island of Anglesea : who hav,e not since invaded England. He 
built the Tower, London bridn^e, and Westminster hall ; last- 
ing monuments of the greatness of his mind. William wa« 
upon the point of embarking for France, to take possession of 
the provinces of Guienne and Poictiers, by purchase ; (a sale 
made to raise money to embark in the first crusade,) when he 
was shot bv Walter Tyrrel, a French gentleman, who accom- 
panied the king upon a hunting match in.his new forest, 1 100. 

William died without issue. His brothexi Henry stepped 
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into the government, sa^d was prooiaimedking. Henry secu- 
red the throne, by promising to restore the laws of Edward 
the confessor ; restoring at the same time the Archbishop 
Anselm to the see of Canterbury ; and marrying Matilda, 
daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland and niece of Edgar 
Atheling. These wisejmeasures secured the throne to Henr}\ 
against the disaffected Norman barons, and against the inva- 
sion of his brother Robert, upon his return from the crusade* 
Henry, by his. intrigues, took advantage of the feuds in 
Normandy, seized Robert, conveyed him to England, took 
possession of the duchy, and suffered his brother to languish 
twenty-eight years, in the castle of Cardiff, where he died. 
Henry, by his liberality and intrigues, held at bay the claims 
of William, son of Robert, upon the duchy of Normandy, and 
by his sword established his dominion. The loss of his son 
William, on his return from Nprmandy, was made up to Hen- 
yy in some measure, by a son of Geoffry Plantagenet, eld- 
est son of Count Anjou, and husband of Matilda, his only 
daughter. 

Henry made this grandson his heir, by causing his English 
and Norman subjects to swear fealty to him ; then took up 
his residence in Normandy, where he died, aged sixty -seven, 
having reigned thirty-five yesars. Henry was a learned, wise 
and valiant prince. 

Henry promised to restore the laws of Edward the confes- 
sor, as a guarantee to their Saxon liberties ; but as soon as 
he found himself firmly seated upon the throne, he confirmed 
the policy of William I. and established the feudal system, 
with all its rigors, upon the ruins of Saxon liberty in England ; 
and by his confiscations, and attainders seized en great pos- 
sessions. With these he enriched the Norman barons, whom 
he protected by his military force, and with whom he formed 
a national assembly ; creatures of his power, and creatures 
of his will, who riveted the chains of slavery upon every free 
born Englishman. 

Despotism now commenced the reign of terror in England ; 
and av|irice, with all her corruptions, augmented the distress- 
es of the scene, and laid the foundation for all the future 
struggles of prerogative, and privilege, which cost England 
so much blood, and treasure, to recover her Saxon liberties, 
in after days. Henry carried on successful war with Lewis 
VI. of France, styled the gross, who had succeeded Philip 
the I. and whcj, after a wise and popular reigh, died, 
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leaving the throne of Gnienne, and Potctou, to his son^ Lewis 
VII. 

Henry V. of Germany, having left no issue, Lothario, duke 
of Saxe Supplemberg, was elected, and crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. He in his turn marched into Italy, settled a quar- 
rel between the rival popes, Innocent II. and Anocletus II. ; 
called Innocent out of France, and placed hiin in the chair ; 
was crowned by the pope, emperor of Germany , and support- 
ed Innocent against all the wealth and force of Anacletus, 
who died of grief and mortification. 

Lothario died on his way to Germany, and was succeeded 
by Conrad .III. duke of Franconia, and nephew to Henry V. 
The family of Guelphs, under Henry, duke of Bavaria; com* 
mencedaclaim upon the imperial crown. The contest was 
sharp ; Henry soon died, but his brother Guelph prosecuted 
the claim with his sword. The pope espousedthe cause of 
Henry ; which* fixed the name of Guelph to the partizans of^ 
the popes. 

Frederick, duke of Swabia, brother of the emperor, de- 
fended Conrad. He was born at the village of Heighibeline, 
which gave to his party the name of Ghibelines ; and these 
epithets continued to distinguish the parties of the popes, and 
emperors, in all their after stru^les. This contest gave rise 
to an anecdote worthy of notice. 

Conrad besieged Guelph, and his followers, in the castle of 
Weinsburg, who being about to surrender at discretion, the 
dutches requested permission, that she and the women might 
retire, with what they could carry, to a place of safety. The 
emperor granted the request ; and to his astonishment, be- 
held the dutchess march out with her husband upon her back, 
together with all the women, staggering along under the 
weight of their husbands. Conrad applauded ihat conjugal 
affection which had saved their husbands from the vengeance 
of his sword. 

During these scenes in Germany, a revolution was at- 
tempted in the government at Rome, and quelled by pope 
Eugenius III. A second crusade was preached by St. Ber- 
nard, against the Saracens ; another against the Moors in 
Spain, and another by the Saxons in Germany, against the 
pagans of the north. The last was a war of extermination, 
without one solitary convert. Conrad died 1162, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Frederick, duke of Swabia, styled 
Barbarodsa. ^ 
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During the civil war in Germany, Lewis VII. idng of 
France, in the midst of his feudal wars, caused the town of 
Vitri to be burnt, which consumed 1300 persons in ©ne 
church, who had fled to this sanctuary for safety. This hor- 
rid act caused such remorse in the mind of Lewis, as led him 
to favor the second crusade, to atone for his cruelty. 

St. Bernard, like Peter the hermit, set at defiance the re- 
monstrances of Suger, abbot of St. Dennis, and primate of 
^France ; proclaimed the crusade throughout France, Italy, 
and Germany, and drew in his train, Lewis, king of France, 
Conrad III. emperor of Germany, and Frederick, duke of 
Swabia, (afterwards emperor) with the knights of France, 
Germany, and Italy, generally. Each army could muster 
70,000 knights in complete armor, and the whole force ac- 
cording to Mr. Russell, amounted to 1 ,600,000. 

Here the old scenes of the first crusade were renewed ; 
the same sufferings by the way, the same excesses ; and the 
same disasters in Asia minor. Conrad, emperor of Germany, 
met with a total overthrow by the sultan of Iconium ; fled to 
Antioch for safety ; thence to Jerusalem as a pilgrim ; and 
thence back to Germany as a fugitive in distress. 

Lewis VII. met with a similar overthrow near Laodicea; 
lost his queen by the amours of the prince of Antioch ; fled 
to Jerusalem as a pilgrim ; and back to France, with a few 
ragged followers, in distress and despair. 

The divorce of queen Elenor, caused her marriage with 
Henry Plantagenat, duke of Normandy, count of Anjou snd 
Maine, and presumptive heir to the crown of England, who 
carried with her the provinces of Poictou,*andGuienne : all 
which laid the foundations for the future wars between 
France and England. 



CHAP. X. 

England during the reign of Stephen — Henry 11. — the churchy 
with a continuation of the second crusade — Germany^ and 
ihe third crusade. 

Upon the death of Henry of England, Stephen, count of 
Boulognp, and grandson of William the conqueror, by his 
daughter Adela,^eK6ed upon the throne, to the exclusion of 
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Matilda, and her young son Henry, The barons and clergy 
supported Stephen, as being better adapted to the necessity , 
of the times, than a woman, and an infant Stephen, in his 
turn granted them every indulgence consistent with the safe- 
ty of his crown; even to coin money, erect castles, and to 
garrison them with their own troops. 

These indulgencies not pnly weakened^ and almost de- 
stroyed the authority of the crown, but laid the foundation 
for those wars of the barons, which afterwards drenched Eng- 
land with blood. In the midst of this anarchy, David, king 
ef Scotland, invaded England with a powerful army, to en- 
force the claims of his niece Matilda ; was defeated at the 
battle of the Standard, with great slaughter, and made his es- 
cape into Scotland. 

Matilda next landed in England from Normandy, asserted 
her own rights, and kindled a civil war,' which raged with 
such violence as to produce a general famine, that greatly 
distressed the kingdom. Stephen. was taken prisoner, load- 
ed with irons, and thrown into prison. The storm was ap- 
parently hushed. Stephen was called from his prison, and 
exchanged for Robert, the brother and champion of Matilda, 
and the war was rekindled. This again was soon quelled by 
mutual consent, and Matilda returned to Normandy .^^ 

Prince Henry, now sixteen years of age, went over into 
England, thence into Scotland, thence into Normandy again ; 
and upon the death of his father, he took possession of the 
provinces of Anjou and Maine, espoused Elenor the divorc- 
ed queen of Lewis VII. king of France, who brought him 
Guienne and Poictou, and placed him upon a foundation, to 
recover his claims upon the crown of England. 

Two years after this, Henry invaded England ; the barons 
espoused his cause, and in the midst of the alarming state of 
the parties, the claims of Henry were settled with Stephen, 
by an agreement ; that Henry should succeed to the throne 
upon the death of Stephen, and he withdraw from the king- 
dom. Stephen died the next year, and Henry succeeded to 
the throne. 

The wretchedness of England al this time was truly dis- 
tressing ; famine, distress and desolation, raged on all sides ; 
multitudes fled into exile, others built sorry huts in the 
churchyards ; took refuge in these sanctuaries of the dead, 
and fed on pulse, roots, dogs and horses : whole villages were 
deserted, and thousands died of hunger. 

Henry gave a new face to this wretched country. He 
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dismissed all the foreign merceQaries of Stephen , and restor- 
ed the charter of liberty of Henry I. ; by which means all 
this mighty storm was hushed into a general calm ; but the 
war which broke out between Henry, and Lewis VII* of 
France, led Henry to see the unwieldly mode of waging war 
(acaording to the feudal system) by means of the barons, and 
their vassals. He therefore levied a tax of three pounds up- 
on each knight's fee ; with this money he raised the Jirsi 
independent anny, and brought the war to a speedy close. 

Henry next turned his attention to the church, where he 
found the sale of indulge ncies, and the composition of pen* 
ances, raised more annual revenue than the crown : he set 
himself to work to correct this : a task indeed I The church 
had become the sink of corruption, and claimed exemption 
from all civil jurisdiction : murders, robberies, and assassina- 
tions, were committed daily by ecclesiastics, with impuni- 
ty ; more than one hundred were proved upon men in holy 
orders, since his accession, without even an inquiry inta 
them. 

To effect this great object, the correction of the abuses of 
the mitre, Henry advanced I'homas a Becket,his chancellor, 
to the see of Canterbury ; the first instance of English pro- 
motion, since, the days of William the conqueror. 

Becket was a splendid courtier, gay in his amusements, 
fond of diversions, a jovial sportsman ; yet he knew how to 
render his industry useful to his master. Becket knew the 
motives of the king; felt his elevated stition, and determin- 
ed to make the most of it. He threw off the character of the 
chancellor, and put on the character of the saint : assumed 
the severest monkish austerity, and mortification ; wore 
sackcloth next to his skin ; and became a beast of dirt and 
vermin; his food was bread and water; and his back was 
often lacerated with penitential scourgings. Daily upon his 
knees, in imitation of the Saviour of men, he washed the feet 
of thirteen beg^jars, and dismissed them with presents. . The 
sanctity, and mortification of the holy primate, toj^ether with 
his sacred devotions, all became the wonder and admiration, 
of the nation. 

The kni'>;ht of the cross, in this citadel of sanctity, levied 
war upon the king. A parish clerk in Worcestershire first 
debauched a gentleman's daushtor, and then murdered the 
totlier. He^ry demanded that the offender should be deliv- 
ered up to the magistrate. Becket claimed the privileges o£ 
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the church, and dememded that he should only be degraded. 
Henry summoned a council to try the question ; they were 
unsound. He assembled another at Clarendon, composed' 
of bishops and nobles ; submitted the great question, which 
produced what was called the colj^itutions of Clarendon. 
Henry ordered the constitutions to be reduced to printing, 
and signed, and sealed by all the prelates, with a promise to 
observe them legally^ and in good faith, and without /rawc?, or 
reserve, and sealed the whole by an oath. With all this, the 
primate Becket was obliged (though with great reluctance) 
to comply. 

The copy of the constitutions of Clarendon, as signed, 
sealed, and sworn to, Henry sent to the pope, Alexander III* 
for the ratification of his holiness. The pope abrogated, 
annulled, and rejected them. This kindled afresh the auste- 
rities of Becket, and he declined all ecclesiastical duties, until 
he had received absolution from the pope. This he soon 
obtained, and then gave full scope to his obstinate ambition* 

CONSTITUTION'S OF CLARENDON. 

Voted, without opposition, that no chief tenant of the 
crown, snail be excommunicated, or have his lands put under 
an interdict, without the king's consent ; that no appeals in 
spiritual causes shall be carried before the holy see, nor any 
clergyman be suffered to depart the kingdom, unless with 
the king's permission ; that laymen shall not be accused in 
spiritual courts, except by legal, and respectable promoters 
and witnesses ; and lastly, that churchmen, accused of any 
crime, shall be tried in the civil courts. 

The rejection of these articles by the pope, and the haugh- 
ty overbearing spirit of Becket, called forth the energies of 
Henry. He sunmioned Becket to give an account of the 
revenues of all the ablwes, prelacies, and baronies, which 
were subject to his management, as chancellor. This kind- 
led the fire ; Becket intrenched himself again more strongly 
in his citadel of austerity, and sanctity, defied the arm of the 
law, ^trictly prohibited all his suffragans to assist in any man- 
ner, in any trial against him ; put himself under the protec- 
tion of the vicar of Christ, and made his appeal to his holiness, 
in the face of the constitutions which he had signed, sealed, 
and sworn to obey. This was his style : " The indignation 
of a great monarch, such as Henry, with his sword, can only 
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kill the body ; while that of the church, etitnisted to the pri- 
mate, can kill the soul, and throw the disobedient into infinite 
and eternal perdition." 

Becket upon this retired to France, where he was honor- 
ed, and distinguished bjjjlhe pope, and other potentates. The 
exclamations of the exile, filled Henry with anxiety, and all 
Christendom with intrigue, about six years. The primate 
triumphed over Henry, so far, that he was honorably restor- 
ed to his see of Canterbury, and enjoyed his usual honors. 

Henry had retired into Normandy during this controversy, 
and Becket rode in triumph through England, and proclaimed 
war against Henry, with renewed ^olence, threatening with 
spiritual thunders, all the prelates who had assisted at the 
coronation of the king. All this was more than the hi^ 
spirit of Henry could bear.4 and he exclaimed, " Will my 
servants still leave me exposed to the insolence of this un- 
grateful and imperious priest ?" This armed four of the 
king's household, who passed over into England, and Becket 
fell by the hand of the assassin. 

The death of the primate fiUdi Henry with more distress, 
than his life ; he shut himself up three days, denying himself 
all sustenance, as well as the light of the sun ; and by a so- 
lemn embassy, attempted to appease the vengeance of the 
pope, by protesting his innocence. 

His holiness listtened graciously ; whilst all Europe re- 
sounded with the praises of the holy martyr, whose sacred 
tomb wrought all manner of miracles ; restored the dead to 
life, both men, women and children ; dogs, horses and cows ; 
and was loaded with presents from all parts of Christendom, 
to obtain his intercessions in heaven ; this tomb received the 
devotions of more than one hundred thousand pilgrims in one 
year. 

In the midst of this religious frenzy, Henry undertook the 
conquest of Ireland, then in its most rude and barbarous state ; 
governed by the laws of force, which were executed by mur- 
ders, assassination, and pillage. 

After the conquest of Ireland, Henry repaired to Nor- 
mandy to meet the pope's legate ; settled! his peace with the 
church, by clearing himself by oath, from all concern in 
Becket's death ; made some concessions which were satisfiac- 
tory, and this storm was hashed ; but another sprung up in 
its place. 

His son, prince Henry, demanded accession to the throne 
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of England of Normandy ; Elenor his queen > and his two 
younger sons, backed by the king of France, then Lewis VtL 
supported the claim. This threw Henry into a new dilem*' 
ma, and brought him to the feet of that sovereign pontiff, (to 
pray out thunders upon his eneinies,) whose power he had 
80 boldly withstood in the affair of Becket. 

Alexander III. poured out his thunders most powerfully ; 
but without effect. Henry drew the sword, and to prepare 
the public mind for the conflict, he did penance for the death 
of Thomas a Becket, by going barefoot to the tomb of Beck- 
et, and watching the holy relics, one whole day and night, ex- 
posing his naked back to the flagellations of the monks, which 
they, remembering the old grudge, put on severely. He 
then received absolution, and the reconciliation of heaven 
was announced by a signal victory obtained that day, by his 
generals, over the Scots ; their king was taken prisoner, and 
tranquilHty restored. What cannot ignorance and supersti* 
tion perform ! This peace in England, was followed by a 
peace in Normandy. Henry now floated quietly upon the 
tide of superstition, and enacted many wise and salutary laws, 
for the good of his people, and the security of his crown. 

Even Lewis VII. king of France, under the influence of 
fanaticism, made a pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, i6 obtain 
his intercession in heaven, for the recoveiry of his- sick son. 
Philip recovered, and the next year succeeded to the throne, 
upon the death of his father, and took the title of Augustus. 

Philip II. excited, and supported to insurrection in Hen- 
ry's son against his father. Which humbled his power, broke 
his spirits, and brought him to his grave, at the castle of Chi- 
toon in Normandy, in the fift)r-eighth year of his age. The 
wholereignof Henry had fanned that fire of liberty, which 
was so immediately connected, in after days, with privilege, 
and prerogative, and restored the SaxOn privileges. 

The dependence of the emperors of Germany, upon the 

{►opes, for the crown of the Romans, (beneficium Romani 
mperii,) and the independence they claimed as sovereigns 
of flie German empire, kept up a constant collision between 
the two sovereignties ; occasioned all those quarrels which 
have blackened the annals of both parties, and rendered the 
popes so contemptible ; and called forth the sword of the 
uQios, and Henrys to do themselves justice, and humble the 
haughty pontifis. 
Adrian IV. a mendicant firiar^ an Englishman, and son of 

U 
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a mendicant, was now upon the papal throne, dealing out his 
conditional permissions to Henry 11. to conquer Ireland ; de* 
manding of Frederic, the emperor, that he should kiss his 
great toe, hold his stirrup when he mounted his horse, and 
lead him by the bridle when he had mounted. All this rous- 
ed the indignation of the emperor ; he set the pope at defi- 
ance, humbled the revolted Bohemians, conquered Poland, 
secured the fidelity of Germany and a tranquil throne, until 
the feuds of the papacy again entangled him in the contested 
election of two popes, Victor IV. and Alexander III. 

This controversy embroiled the empire with the states of 
Italy, who were supported by the emperor of Constantinople, 
and the conflict in Italy was severe and bloody. In this civ- 
il war in Italy, the city of Milan was given up to the fiames, 
and reduced to a heap of ruins. The emperor escaped very 
narrowly, in his desperate contests with the confederates ; 
tHpeciallyin a naval action with the Venetians, in which his 
eldest son Henry was made prisoner. 

Alexander III. triumphed over his rival ; the emperor was 
obliged to submit to the demands of his holiness, kiss his feet, 
hold his stirrup, and lead his horse. Frederic, upon this, 
received the submission of Italy, with the oath of allegiance, 
and returned into Germany, where he found more work cut 
out for him. 

The war in Italy had raged from 1159 to 1177, and the 
emperor was now called to humble Henry, duke of Saxony, 
whose pride was swelled by his marriage with a daughter of 
the king of England. Frederic soon put him to the ban of 
the empire, and sent him off to England, where he raised up 
the stock that founded the house of Brunswick, from which 
sprang the present reigning family on the throne of England. 

At this time, 1181, Saladin the great, caliph of Egypt, 
overran Syria, took vengeance on the christians, destroyed 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, and of Antioch, took these cities, 
and chased the christians from all their conquests in Asia. 
All Christendom "was full of consternation. Clement the III. 
ordered a third crusade to be preached throughout Christen- 
dom ; Frederic Barbaro9sa put himself at their head, with 
his son „ (he duke of Suabia,. with an army of 150,000 men ; 
Imd Hungary under contribution in his route ; humbled the 
Greek emperor ; marched triumphant on to the plains of 
Asia ; made the cities of the east, and their troops, tremble 
«t his sword ; bathed in the cold river Cydnus, after the 
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manner of the hero of Macedon, took a disease, and died. 
Thus fell the hero of the third crusade, in the midst of this 
mad career of glory, in the thirty-eighth year of bis age, and 
Was succeeded by his son Henry VI, 

Pliilip the I. was now in quiet possession of the crown 
of France, and Richard 1. son of Henry II. upon the death of 
his father, was in possession of the crown ofEngland. These 
two princes were engaged, heart and hand, in this crusade, 
and upon a new plan. They assembled an army of one hun- 
dred thousand men on the plains of Vezelay, in France ; 
marched to the ports of Genoa, and Miirseilles, where they 
each embarked his army for the holy land ; were forced by 
stress of weather to winter at Messina ; were entangled in an 
intrigue with the king of Naples ; quarrelled with the Mcs- 
sinians ; and quarrelled with each other : Richard seized on 
the city of Messina, and planted his standard on the walls ; 
they settled their quarrels, and again embarked upon their 
adventure, 1191. 

Richard was wrecked upon the isle of Cyprus ; some of his 
vessels plundered, and their crews imprisoned : Richard 
took vengeance on the tyrant, repaired his fleet, and again set 
sail for Palestine. 



CHAP. XL 



Third crusade continued — Richard, king of Engldndy a cap' 

tlve in Germany John, successor to Richard Magna 

Charta, 

The christians had pushed the siege of Ptolemais, a strong 
seaport town in Palestine, in possession of the Saracens. 
This siege had proved fatal to Frederic II. son and successor 
of Frederic I. emperor of Germany, and ruinous to his ar- 
my. Here Richard landed his army, joined Philip again, and 
took part in the siege. Here Richard displayed his true 
English valor ; Ptolemsus was taken ; after a desperate de- 
fence, and the governor stipulated, " that the great Saladin 
should pay a round sum of money for the ransom of the gar- 
rison ; dismiss two thousand five hundreil christian prisoners 
of distinction, and restore the true wood of the cross." 

Thus fell Ptolemais, the citadel of Palestine, after a two 
yaars siege, ** which cost the christians three hundred thou* 
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sand men, exclusive of persons of a superior rank ; six accli- 
bishops, twelve bishops, forty earls, and five hundred bar- 
•ns,'* 

The martial superiority of Richard disgusted Philip ; he 
renewed his oath of peace and amity, left Richard ten thou, 
sand men under the Duke of Burgundy, and returned with 
his army to France, touched at Italy on his way, and applied 
to Clement III. to absolve him from his oath, who refused : 
and he attempted to manage by intrigues, when he returned 
to France, what his oath restrained him from doing by open 
hostility. 

Richard put himself at the head of the confederates, and 
inarched io the siege of Ascalon ; Saladin with an army of 
three hundred thousand men, disputed his passage ; an ac- 
tion ensued, as memorable as the siege of Ftolemais ; the 
conflict was desperate, and the carnage terrible ; forty thou- 
f and Saracens strewed the field of death ; the christians were 
triumphant ; Ascalon fell into their hands, and opened a way 
/to Jerusalem. 

In full view of the great object of their enterprise, and la- 
bours, a magical languor seized all the princes, they resolved 
to abandon the enterprise ; settled a peace with Saladin, 
and returned to Europe. This peace stipulated, " that the 
christians should keep possession of the strong towns they 
had conquered in Palestine ; have a free and safe access to 
Jerusalem, for their pilgrimages, for the space of three years, 
three months, three weeks, and three days." Saladin died 
at Damascus soon after. 

Richard, on his return home, in the garb of a pilgrim, was 
seized, and imprisoned by Leopold, duke of Austria, who was 
his companion in arms, at the siege of Ptolemais, and who 
«old him to the emperor Henry 'VI. who loaded him with 
irons, and immured him in a dungeon in the heart of Germany. 
At the same time, Philip, king of France, exerted all his pow - 
ers of intrigue, to purchase Richard, seize on Normandy, and 
even by an intermsirriage with a princess of Denmark, to reco- 
ver to himself the Danish claims on the throne of England, 

Ami^t these scenes of perfidy, the clamors of the pope, 
and the diet of Germany, compelled the emperor to withhold 
the sale of Richard from the king of France, and restore him 
to his own subjects ; which he did, for the ransom of fifty 
thousand marks : (three hundred thousand pounds sterling.) 
These are the princes who were the champions of the: cross. 
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aB<l tliese scenes serve to eliew tha perfidy, corruption, and 
depravky of that enthusiastic age of barbarism. 

The joy of the English nation, upon the arrival of Richard^ 
was inexpressible : but the chagrin and alarm of Philip, were 
best expressed in this caution to John, brother of Richard, 
who had been his confederate in his intrigues ; " take care- 
of yotirself, Richard h?is broke loose," Richard liad no 
aooner recovered his throne, than he carried war intoJ^^lfe 
mandy, to revenge the perfidious intrigues of Philip, and hif^^-*"' 
brother John. John submitted, craved pardon, and Richard 
granted it, with this expression,: ** I hope I shall as easily 
forget his offences, as he will my pardon." 

Richard returned to England, besieged count Vidomar in 

^his castle, for the sake of plunder, was wounded by an arrow, 

and died. Thus fell Richard I. king of England, the hero of 

Palestine, and the idol of England, with the title of Cceurde 

Lion, (or the lion hearted hero.) 

The pardoned John, his brother, of Normandy, (stained 
with the blood of Arthur, his nephew^ who was his competi- 
tor for the crown, and whom be slew, with his own hands^ 
whilst upon his knees begging for mercy,) succeeded to the 
throne, 1199. The inhuman murder of Arthur, drew upon 
John the vengeance of his English subjects : they even made 
overtures to Phillip U. king of France, to revenge the barba- 
rity. Philip embraced the favourable moment, seized on Nor» 
mandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and part of Poictou, and ad- 
ded them to the crowa of France. John fled to England ;: 
here he became the sport of his barons, and the pope. 

Clement III. attempted to exercise his sovereignty, in ap- 
pointing an archbishop of Canterbury ; John opposed ; Cle*- 
ment iss:ued his spiritual thunders, with a sentence of depo«> 
sition. To enforce these thunders, the popeprofFered i9 
Philip of France, the eternal joys of heaven, together witfat 
the crown of England, if he would enforce the decrees. 
Philip readily accepted, levied a great army, together with 
a fleet of seventeen-ttundred vessels, to execute Ihe decree. 
John as formidably prepared for defence, and all Earope way 
alive to the- issue. 

In the midst of this vast preparationv Innocent III. rcceiv^- 
ed the submission of John ; sent Pandolfo, bis legate, Inlor 
England to* receive the homage of the king'; and at the 
hands of John, took the crown ofikigland to himself. Joiin 
wponhjis knees- beforo-the throne of the legate, resigned hisf 
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crown, and swore fealty to Innocent HI. ; this was Ac 
style: 

"I John, by the grace of God, king of England^ and lord 
of Ireland, for the expiation of my sins, and out of my own 
free will, with the advice and consent of nay barons.- do ^ve 
unto the church of Rome, and to pope Innocent III. and his 
successors, the. kingdoms of England and Ireland, together 
^yith all the rights ^longing to them ; and will hold them of 
the pope, as his vassal. I will be faithful to God, to the 
church of Rome, to the pope my lord, and to his successors 
lawfully appointed, and I bind myself to pay him a tribute of 
one thousand marks of silver yearly, yiz. seven hundred fop 
the kingdom of England, and three hundred for Ireland." 
John was absolved, and after five days, again invested with^ 
the regalia of majesty, 1213. 

Phihp, stung with mortification and rage, to be duped by 
such a pious fraud, resolved to execute his purpose, even 
against the commands of the pope. A coalition took place 
between Otho IV. emperor of Germany, and John : the two 
monarchs assembled an army in Flanders,, and threatened 
the ruin of Philip. This was the first German and Englfish 
confederacy in Flanders ^\%\^, 

Philip triumphed over this league, in a desperate battle 
near Lisle, and gained an honorable peace ; and John would 
have been content with destroying the French naval arma- 
ment, could he have enjoyed bis crown in peace ; but he 
was called to pass through new scenes. 

England, by the Norman conquest, had become a feudal 
military kingdom, the despotic power of the crown was plant- 
ed upon the ruins of Saxon liberty, and the people were vas- 
sals to tlie king, and the barons. The voice of the people 
had long been smothered under this oppression, and the bar- 
ons had often complained of the oppressions of the crown: ; 
now all parties were agreed to commence an attack upon the 
crown, and bring this weak king to terms. 

Privilege set up her claims against prerogative, and drew 
the sword. John soon yielded, and upon a conference at 
the ever memorable Runemede, signed and sealed the ever 
memorable Magna Charta, (or great charter,) the palladium 
of English liberty, June 19, 1215. 

This charter, so dear to every Englishman, was also the 
palSadium of those liberties, which our fathers brought out 
iiito this wilderness J and which have rendered their sons il- 



ioatrums and happy^ beyond all former examples Thus we 
see, how Uie sovereign of the universe, rides on the whirl- 
wind, and directs the storm, and causes the wrath of^man to. 
praise hrm» 

"Henry VI. emperor of Germany, instituted three cructadej^ 
with the price of Richard's ransom ; one against the maritime* 
towns of the northwest of Germany, Hamburg, &c. ; one 
against Palestine, and Jerusalem ; and the other against Na- 
ples and Sicily, then in rebellion. The last, he headed him- 
self, after he had secured a successor, by causing his infant 
son, then in the cradle, to be crowned king of the Romans,, 
ttnder. the title of Frederic II. 

Henry waged war with great cruelty, and barbarity, hum- 
bled the rebels, and in the midst of his career, died of poison 
as was then supposed, by the order of his queen^ The 
feuds in Germany -raged with great violence during the mi- 
nority of Frederic, under the regency of his uncle Philip, 
duke of Suabia, and the intrigues of pope Innocent III. 
which threatened Germany, and Italy, with civil war. At 
this eventful crisis, a new crusade was formed, to recoverthe 
holy land, and the feuds of Germany, France, and Italy ,^ 
were ail swallowed up in preparations for the new holy war, 
1202. 
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Crusade against Constcmtinople-^Germanf — France, and a 
new critsader-^England ana France-^^Borovgh ekciions m 
England. 

Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, headed this crusade. The 
storm first burst upon Zena, a city ofDalmatia, which was 
reduced and taken in defiance of the pope. It next broke 
upon Constantinople ; this fell an easy conquest, 1204, and 
notwithstanding it was the seat of that christian church, which 
was the glory of the Roman empire in the days of Constan- 
tine, and under the protection of the religion of the cross, to 
that day ; it was given up to pillage, rapine, and rage ; their 
churches were pl]i;indered, their altars robbed, and made the 
theatres of every excess ; and Baldwin, after having order- 
ed the emperor to be thrown from the top of a lofty column, 
caused himself to be proclaimed emperor. 
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The confederates divided the spoil, together with the 
empire, and provinces ; delivered up the dominion of the 
church to the pope, and returned, abandoning the holy war to 
such only, as had got no part of the booty of the Greek ena- 
pire. The pope closed the scene with this holy consolation : 
** God, willing to console his church by the reunioo of the 
schismatics, has made the empire pass from the proud, su- 
perstitious, disobedient Greeks, to the humble, pious, catho- 
lic, and submissive Latins.'' 

As soon as these champions of the cross had retired, the 
Greeks took up arms in various quarters ; called in the aid of 
their neighbors ; expelled the emperor Baldwin ; pursued, 
and took him prisoner near Adrianople ; cutoff his. head, 
legs, and arms ; gave his carcase to the wild beasts ; and re- 
covered their ruined city, in 1206, 

The feuds of France and Germany raged under Philip and 
Otho, during these movements in the east : the pope inter- 
fered, and crowned the young Frederic II. emperor, in order 
to check Otho. This £indled the torch with more violence, 
until Otho quit the field, and fled into retirement, where he 
sunk into contempt ; the peace of Germany was restored.by 
the coronation of Frederic, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 1215* This 
feud was in its turn succeeded by a new crusade under pope 
Honorius III, All Christendom was now rallied to the con- 
test ; assembled their armies in Spain and Italy j embarked 
fbr Syria, and landed at Ftolemais ; undertook several adven- 
tures, and failed ; then laid siege to Damietta, and took it. 
The duke of Austria withdrew his forces, and returned home ; 
whilst the emperor sent out fresh recruits under cardinal- 
Albano. 

This Benedictine monk claimed the chief command as the 
immediate representative of his holiness, which after much 
debate and intrigue, was by the express ordjers of the pope^ 
yielded to him, , | 

The cardinal general posted his army upon the Nile, in 
Egypt, where he was soon endangered by the overflowing of 1 
the river, and compelled to sign a convention with the soldan / 
of Egypt ; by which he bound himself and followers, ta with- ' 
draw from the war for eight years, and deliver up Damietta, 
which had been taken by the division from Spain : Egypt 
was relieved in 1221. 

Violent disputes continued to rage in Germany and Italy. 
Gregory IX, succeeded to thejchair upon the death of Hono- 
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rias. Me catne oat yf'tih his tjiunders agadnst tibe emperor 
Frederic 11. to compel him to lead another crusade. Frede- 
ric finally yielded, and embarked for Syria, yet undier the 
censures of the pope, which he treated with contempt, 
This expedition proved ^uecessful, and he obtained by treaty 
with Meledin,, Soldan 6{ Egypt, Jerusalem, Joppa, Bethle- 
hem, Nazareth, Tyre and Sidon, with all their neighboring, 
countries, upon the conditions of a truce often years, ancj^ 
returned to Italy. 

Pere the old quarrel was renewed wiih violence with the 
pope, whose mortification was extreme, that the emperor 
should exceed all the champions of the cross in his conquests, 
when under the censures of the church. Gregory sowed 
the seeds of rebellion in Italy and Germany, and lit the torch 
by a new fulmination in the following style : 

** A beast ofblasphemy replete with/name!^, is risen from 
the sea, with the feet of a bear, the face of a lion, and mem- 
bers of other beasts ; which like the proud, hath opened his 
mouth against the holy name, not even fearing, to throw his 
ari-ows against the tabernacle of God, and the saints that 
dwell in heaven," &c. to a great extent. 

Frederic met this bull by a reply, in which he styled his 
holiness, *' The great dragon, the antichrist,*' of whom it is 
written, " and another red horse arose from the sea, and he 
that sat upon him took peace from the earth," &c. This 
quarrel rekindled the two factions of the Guelphs and Ghib- 
elines ; whose cities were given up to indistriminate butch- 
ery. Gregory died ; CeWstine IV. succeeded but eight 
days : then Innocent IV, succeeded to the chair, who fled 
into France, rekindled the war by a new bull of deposition, 
with orders to choose a new emperor. ^ 

The bishops of Germany (without the nobles) assembled, 
and chose Henry, landgrave of Thuringia, and the civil war 
raged afresh. Henry died : the same council chose William, 
count of Holland ; the war raged with more violence. Fred- 
eric, pressed upon all sides, retired to Naples to recruit his 
army, where he died in the fifty-fifth year of his a|e, A. D. 
1250. . 

The war still raged ; the clergy took up arms against the 
laity ; all laws, human and divine, were set at defiance, and 
Germany was drenched in blood, until the death of William, 
in 1 256. This opened the way, through all the factions of a 
long anddistressinginterregnum, for the election ofRodolpb^ 
count of Hapsbui^^ in 1273. 
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During this interregnum, the maritime cities of the west, 
in the whole, eighty-four towns, formed the famous Hanseat- 
ic league for the protection of commerce. At the head of 
•these stood Cologne, Brunswic, Lubec, Dantzic, Thorn, &c. 
Italy and Sicily also changed their governments. All the 
good that resulted from this long and distressing struggle, 
must he looked for in the field of conmierce. 

The feuds in England kept pace with the feuds in Gcrma- 
ny. As soon as the storm was laid by magna charta, John 
determined to recover his liberties and prerogatives. He se- 
cretly employed in his service, foreign mercenary troops, 
and sent to the pope, praying for ahull of interdiction against 
his refractory barons, and obtained his request. Thus arm- 
ed with the spiritual thunders of the church, John drew his 
sword, and began the attack ; carrying fire and sword into 
the castles of the barons, and throughout their villages : all 
England was one scene of desolation and distress. 

The barons in despair, applied to Philip, king of France 
for succour ; he readily obeyed the summons, assembled an 
army, Lewis his eldest son embarked, and landed in England. 
John was deserted by his foreign mercenaries, sunk under 
the pressure of the war, and died, aged 49. 

John was a weak, corrupt, malicious, unfeeling, unprinci- 
pled king ; whose whole life was full of evil, without any 
good, but that great charter, which was extorted from him, 
and which will ever perpetuate his memory. John was sue* 
ceeded by his son, Henry HI. then nine years old. The earl 
of Pembroke, then mareschal oij^ngland, and at the head of 
her annies, was chosen protector and guardian of Henry, 

Lewis penetrated to London ; but at the death of John, 
he found the protector not only at the head of the army and 
government, • but of the nation. He united all parties, and 
Lewis settled a truce, procured indemnity for his adherents, 
with a free passage to France, and set sail ; leaving England 
to enjoy the fruits of all her struggleis, under a general calm, 
1217. 

Henry, when he came to the throne, made war upon 
France, and attempted to recover the ancient provinces 
which Philip had seized ; but failed, lost the remainder of 
Poictou, and returned in disgrace, 1243. During this reigft 
the pope fleeced England, and drew by his arts a greater rev- 
enue than the crown. In addition to this, he entangled Henry 
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ia the controversy for the crown of Sicily, upon the death of 
Frederic II. Finding his resources inadequate to the enter- 
prise, he offered it to Richard, earl of Cornwall) the richest 
subject in Europe : Richard refused. This project exhaust- . 
ed England, and failed ; the pope took the disposal of the 
crown to himself, 1265. 

The feuds of Germany at this time, led them to invite to 
the throne, the same Richard, earl of Cornwall, brother of 
Henry III. Allured with the title of emperor, he accepted, 
and spent all his fortune in a vain pursuit to establish his 
crown, and returned to England in poverty and disappoint- 
ment, in 1257. 

Again the claims of privilege, and prerogative, were re- 
newed in England, and Henry laid the storm by a renewal of 
the great charter, Henry soon rekindled the storm ; the 
earl of Leicester again took the lead of the disaffected barons ; 
both parties took the field ; a decisive battle was fought in 
Sussex ; Henry, prince Edward, and all the royal family were 
taken, and Leicester look the helm of government ; assem- 
bled a new parliament, composed of two knights from each 
shire, and two deputies from each borough. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

England — 'France, and a new crusade under Lewis VIII — Spain 
from 1037 to 1303— soow symptoms of order. 

The last chapter has disclosed to us, how privilege tri- 
umphed over prerogative, and introduced the borough elec- 
tions into parliament. This branch of the government, 
(which has been a bone of contention in after days,) became 
the instrument of establishing the commonwealth, under 
Cromwell, and thereby swallowing up prerogative. These 
controversies make no part of this narrative ; facts, not opin- 
ions, are the object of this work. 

Leicester began his persecutions in his turn ; young Ed- 
ward made his escape, the royalists assembled, a fatal battle 
was fought near Evesham, Leicester was slain, his army rout- 
ed, Henry restored to his throne, and the natioa became 
tranquil without further effusion of blood. 
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Priwe Ed»ard m.de «. expedilion lo the holy lanJ in 
,S70 ° etaroed the ne.t yeu-, and succeeded to the thr.ne 
,™ the death of hi, father, H.nr, III. who died .ged 64, 

 ""LVr^°Kr^,%i'p«r™c., hod eonched hi. 

Shi. throne to Lewi. VIU. , he d.d «°'t'"J »"*?»' 
notice, died, and left hi, throne to Lew,, IX. or St. Lewi,, 
S: then twelve year, old ; the regency wa. conducted hy 
the queen mother during the mioonlj. u, „„ii<,a in 

When Lewi, came to the throne, in 1235, he ""ted ■» 
hir..K°hree char.cter,,hilherto c.n.idered^ """"P'""" 
with each other ; the monk, the hero, «.d philoaopher ; and 
Sthe ineontri.ertible principles ofju.l.eefor the ha,., 
of hi, reign. Lewi, agreeable to a row which he mijde when 
.ick, paaSd four year, in arrnnging the affair, of !"• W; 
dom, and collectmg hi, forces, to make an eipediUon to the 

°ln r«4a, he embarked upon hi, eipedition, accompanied 
bj hia queen, hi. three brother,, and all the knightt of 
France, touched at Cypru,, and landed m Egypt— eighteen 
, hundred .hip, carried the army and vast military prfPOJ"- 
tion. of themonarchofFrance;Lewis found hunsell at the 
head of sixty thousand men. , 

The city of Damietta was abandoned by the Saracen, ; imd 
fell an ea,y conqnest to the arms of Lewis, in 1249. 1 1", 
was his only success in Egypt, and this he was ,oon obliged to 
abandon by a convention to recover his own liberty, whicO 
he had lost by falUnginto the hands of the soldan of Lgypt, 
in a fatal battle at Masaoura : here hi, brother Kobert wa, 
slain hy his side, and hi, two other brothers, with all hisno- 
bihty, made prisoner, with himself. This treaty with a thou- 
sand pieces of gold, restored all the captives, and enabled 
him to draw off the shattered remains of his army into Pales- 
tine, where he remained four years. ^ 
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fhS w1Z!^°^'r'j.*u """'* ^'»^''' I'^^^-e'"' an* decided with 
It h^r^ •• '^^'=l\»'«8eTer rendered bis justice iUustrilis 

Ibid in i!.^„ » *** "i^^^ **"^« «^ Austria upon the scaf- 

hold rcmty*^' '""'*' "^^"j'*"'*'' «"«■«■•.*'* p°peto 

Asi^ but?f Afrk^ "^h" ,'™/^^" ^*^°** ^''« '»fi<J«'^' not of 
of -p.!- ^ ^^- "® '^n«'ed a strong army near the bav 

TunUto *.f,f «»?*?<» «rrd in hand to comjel the kfngyf 

soonlw t?*="""«a christian. The infidel refused: Lewts 

tC srmr^-L.! i e ^^ '"J^.^ ^'^^t "<■ *'« a'^f"! scene, 
a«« RhiJi ^ '°°'' '""• "*^' '" the fifty«xth year of his 
^diS^rtl-'"' l^y^'^^d, held the Moors at bay, ^d 
LSSS^^t^"'^/'*V™J^'"to France, in 127i: 

ed threvnr^!. ^^"^""^ r^*" *?^«huses in France, correct- 
crusadef L^lTr.^ ? ^^ ^^ 'onS absence on his several 
poweJ of' t^f St^''*'^'*^ *"hunal8, which checked the 
aboTfshed t£„^» ^^/- "JPP'^*««'» P"^ate feudal wars ; 
the exaSii^ ^^f °^''°^'* *=*"°^at, relieved France from 
Sastice .S°flHH^^PT'' '"'^^y his wisdom, virtue and 
We W? nl^r"« ^'' /*'Sn, the peace of France. 
• andL^-L ^"^u^^^ forward England, France, Italy^ 
hroSerf^^n "**""* "*"? *^^ centuries in advance of Spain 
ihrouih fh^ ^""^'^71 ^^^ S'"^^* •'hain of events unbroken 

^n of sZ.1ff Pif"' ^':°'° the reign of Ferdinand the great. 
1037! ' " '""**'^ the kmgdoms of Castile and Leon, 

wa?at7bi.*'fTT?f *« •■«'«" of knight errantry. Spain 
manvVn^ ^"'I'^^'^'nto about twenty kingdoms, besides 
BtmL -^f"^^^ 'ordships, all filled with ignorance, super- 
were nfV*^^' ?°^ ^^'^'l wars. The lesser sovereigiw 
Wngs Th *°^^® ^ mercenaries in the civil wars of the 
a-niA »,-.i. ^^ ranged the country on horseback, armed cap- 
squiref T f "^''' followed by their attendants, or 
servi^^^? adventurers of the sword, and entered into the 
their in=* ^T ^^ '"equired their arms. The sword was 

'eSon '*rT°- "^'"^P^rt. a^d Tvar theirtrade ; hence the 
gle col K 7 ^/'""r^ fiiled with all that enthusiasm of sin- 
©e combat, down to the close of the seventeenth century. 
A fe«r ujstaiices of t6is rom^tto chivalry, may be worthy 
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Prince Edward made an expedition to the holy land in 
1270, returned the next year, and succeeded to the throne 
upon the death of his father, Henry III. who died aged 64, 
after a long reign of fifty-six years. 

During this reign, Philip II. of France, had enriched his^ 
crown with all the English possessions on the continent, and 
lef^ his throne to Lewis VIII. : he did nothing worthy of 
notice, died, and left his throne to Lewis IX. or St, Letris, 
1226, then twelve years old ; the regency was conducted hy 
the queen mother during the minority. 

When Lewis came to the throne, in 1236, he united in 
himself three characters, hitherto considered as incompatible 
with each other, ; the monk, the hero, and philosopher ; and 
took the incontrovertible principles of justice for the basis 
of his reign. Lewis agreeable to a vow which he made when 
sick, passed four years in arranging the affairs of his king- 
dom, and collecting his forces, to make an expedition to. the 
holy land, 

In 1248, he embarked upon his expedition, accompanied 
by his queen, his three brothers, and all the knights of 
France, touched at Cyprus,, and landed in Egypt — eighteen 
hundred ships carried the army and vast military prepara- 
tions of the monarch of France ; Lewis found himself at the 
head of sixty thousand men. 

The city of Damietta was abandoned by the Saracens ; and 
fell an easy conquest to the arms of Lewis, in 1249. This 
was his only success in Egypt, and this he was soon obliged to 
abandon by a convention to recover his own liberty, which 
he had lost by falling into the hands of the soldah of Egypt, 
in a fatal battle at'Massoura : here his brother Robert was 
slain by his side, and his two other brothers, with all his no- 
bility, made prisoners with himself. This treaty with a thou* 
sand pieces of gold, restored all the captives, and enabled 
him to draw off the shattered remains of his army into Pales- 
tine, where he remained four years. 

During this time, the queen mother, by the assistance of a 
monk, atte^npted to raise 100,000 paupers in France, for the 
relief of her son. This proved the worst evil of the two ; 
these shepherds filled all France with their excesses of rob- 
bery and pillage, and in a civil war, they were subdued by 
force of arms. Lewis returned to France 1258, and ruled 
with wisdom, moderation, and justice. 

In 1264, he was created sole umpire, by the contending 
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j^arties in Englaiid, to settle their quarpels, and decided with 
that wisdom, which has ever rendered his justice illustrious. 
It has been imputed as a fault to Lewis, that he suffered the 
pope to shed the blood of the duke of Austria upon the scaf- 
fold, in his controversy for the crown of Sicily; and by the 
instrumentality of the count of Anjou, to suffer th«f pope to 
hold the crownJ 

Lewis made one more crusade against the inEdels, not of 
Asia, but of Africa. He landed a strong army near the bay 
of Tunis, and attempted sword in hand to compel the king of 
Tunis to become a christian. The infidel refused : Lewis 
soon saw his army wasted with sickness ; one son die, and 
another ready to die ; and in the midst of this awful scene, 
the same plague took him off, in the fifty •«ixth year of his 
age. Philip, his son, recoyered, held the Moors at bay, and 
led back the remains of the army into France, in 1271. 

Lewis made a general reform of abuses in France, correct- 
ed the evils occasioned by his long absence on his several 
crusades ; established judicial tribunals, which checked the 
power of the nobility ; suppressed private feudal wars ; 
abolished the ordeal of single combat, relieved France from 
the exactions of the popes ; and by his wisdom, virtue and 
justice, secured during his reign, the peiace of France. 

We have now brought forward England, France, Italy, 
and Germany, more than two centuries in advance of Spain, 
ia order to preserve the great chain of events unbroken, 
through the rage of the crusades : we will now go back, and 
bring forward Spain from the reign of Ferdinand the great, 
son of Sancho, who united the kingdoms of Castile and Leon, 
1037. 

Here commences the reign of knight errantry. Spain 
was at this time divided into about twenty kingdoms, besides 
^any independent lordships, all filled with ignorance, super- 
stition, violence, and civil wars. The lesser sovereigns 
were oflen engaged as mercenaries in the civil wars of the 
kings. They ranged the country on horseback, armed cap- 
a-pie with coats of mail, followed by their attendants, or 
squires, as adventurers of the sword, and entered into the 
service of such kings as required their arms. The sword was 
their instrument of support, and war fheir trade ; hence the 
reason why Spain was filled with all that enthusiasm of sin* 
gle combat, down to the close of the seventeenth century. 

A few instances of this romantic chivalry, may be worthy 
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of notice. The-qnarrel between Sancho, and his sister Au* 
rica, occasioned his assassination, whilst he besieged her in 
the city ofZamora. Three knights entered the list against Don 
Diego de Lara, the champion of Sancho, and accuser of Au- 
rica. It must not be understood, that these three knights at* 
tacked Dmi Diego at once ; this was not agreeable to the hon-* 
orable laws of chivalry : the contest was single combat. 

Two champions, armed cap-a-pie in coats of mail, entered 
the lists, mounted on horses trained to the fight. At such 
distance as was agreed, each took his stand, armed with a 
long spear ; this he held with his right hand, presented to his 
antagonist, with the other end fixed finn in its rest : upon the 
signal given, they advanced full speed to the charge, and as 
they passed, eac( met his champion with the point of his 
spear ; this either penetrated the armour and wounded, or 
killed the knight, and threw him from his horse ; or unhors- 
ed him by the violence of the shock without a wound ; or 
glanced, by a side stroke, and let him pass. This was the 
pastime of these champions of chivalry. 

Don Diego killed two of the champions of Aurica, and the 
third was carried out of the lists by the violence ofhishorse^ 
and the contest remained doubtful. Thecity of Toledo was 
then in the hands of the Moors, and Alphonso VI. king of 
Castile, undertook to subdue it by siege, 1084. In this war, 
a renowned knight, known by the name of Don Roderigo, or 
the 'Cid, filled Europe wiih his fame, and . brought many 
knipjhts and princes from France and Italy to the siege of 
Toledo. The city was carried after a siege of one year, 
and all Europe resounded with the exploits of these cham- 
pions of chivalry. 

The Far was a religious war, Almanzor, king of Toledo, 
and Alphonso were friends, and under mutual obligations to 
each other ; but their religions were different, and they con- 
tinued so by treaty, upon the surrendery of Toledo, and both 
parties continued to enjoy the same civil and religious priv- 
ileeres as before. 

Alphonso violated the treaty, by calling an assembly^ 
bishops, and placing a catholic at the headofthe bishopric of 
Toledo, which act pope Urban II. confirmed. This kindled 
the war afresh ; two kiliights entered the lists, and drew the 
sword to d^de the question by single combat ; (the sword 
as well as the spear, became the instrument of single combat 
in knight errantry.) The catholic champion was foiled ; a 
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«ew trial was obtained by the archbishop, in defiance of all 
-the laws of chivalry, and they made their appeal to the or- 
deal of fire. Both liturgies were thrown into the flames ; 
both were consumed, and both parties exercised their religion* 

This spirit of these parties raged with such violence in 
Spain, as to induce Alphonso to invite the Miramolin of Af- 
rica) (or king of the Moors,) to assist in isubduing the. Moors 
in Spain. This invitation he accepted, took advantage of 
their divisions, seized on the city of Seville, and confirmed 
the dominions of the Moors, 1097. These wars drenched 
Spain in blood, under all the extremes of chivalry. 

In 1147, Alphonso Henriquez, count of Portugal, expelled 
the Moors from Lisbon, and caused himself to be proclaimed 
king of Portugal. 

In the year 1212, the Miramolin of Africa took advantage 
of these incessant wars in Spain, passed over with a numer- 
ous army, and threatened the conquest of the country. This, 
again, was a religious quarrel : knights and princes, from all 
parts of Europe, assembled to the war. Alphonso led the 
christian army, preceded by the archbishop of Toledo, bear- 
ing the cross. The Miramolin led the Moorish army, bear- 
ing the Koran in one hand, and the sabre in the other. 

The conflicts of Palestine, and the prowess of Jerusalem, 
were renewed in the defiles of the black mountains of Spain ; 
the champions waded in blood ; the standard of the cross 
prevailed ; ^nd the ever memorable 16th of July is still cel- 
ebrated in Toledo. The Moors were vanquished ; but the 
war still raged, and Spain knew not the enjoyment of one mo- 
ment's repose. 

In 1236 appeared Ferdinand III. or St. Ferdinand, in the 
midst of these bloody conflicts, which still raged with vio- 
lence. He took the city of Cordova, and drove out the 
Moors; also the province of Murcia, and the city of Seville ; 
he died 1252 ; his name will ever be memorable in Spain. 

Alphonso the wise, or astronomer, son of Ferdinand, suc- 
ceeded to the throne. He greatly improved the learning and 
laws of Spain, and the improvements in astronomy do honor 
to his reign. He died in a league with the Moors, defending 
his crown against his rebellious son Sancho, who usurped the 
throne upon the death of his father in 1305. His reign was 
short but tranquil ; he was succeeded by his son Ferdi-. 
nand IV. ; his reign was turbulent, and his death worthy of. 
notice. 
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Two noMemen were thrown by his tyrannic rage from the 
top of a high rock, and dashed to . pieces. At the moment of 
their fall they summoned the king to meet them in the pres- 
ence of God, in one month ', Ferdinand obeyed the summon^ 
at the time, and died. 

This chivalry which rs^ed in Spain, was part of the same 
spirit that armed Europe against Asia, and under the banner 
of the cross, drenched the plains of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Palestine in blood these two hundred years. 

The effects of these crusades at first increased and confirm- 
ed the power of the popes ; but at the same time increased 
the power of the kings, which in process of time rose superi- 
or to the power of the popes. They gready promoted com- 
merce, and enriched the cities of Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, 
which were the knore immediate carriers for Europe in 4he 
later expeditions. They taught the Europeans the arts and 
sciences, particularly the use of the shuttle and the loom ; and 
the manufacture of silk which soon began to flourish in Italy. 
Architecture made a part of these improvements, cities be- 
gan to rise and flourish in Italy, and throughout Europe ; and 
the n^iagnificent castles which ^led Europe, with the palaces, 
as well as the strong holds of the barons and nobles, were the 
effects ot the crusades. . 

The collisions which sprang up between the barons and 
the cities, and between th«i rival cities themselves, called for 
the interposition of the king ; his interposition, which gene* 
rally required force, cailed for the aid of the people ; they 
made advantage of the strife, apd obtained some degree of 
that liberty of which they were entirely deprived before ; 
when the wealth of the cities could support the authority of 
the crown by money, the kipgset the barons at defiance, be- 
came the man of the people, and they supported him. This 
secured what liberty the ignorance of the age was able to 
bear ; but feuds, quarrels and wars still raged. 

To give some check, or even respite from these bloody ca^ 
lamitics, recourse was had to the church. Religious socie- 
ties were formed, by messages, ascribed to the special inter- 
position of Heaven, to deter men from hostility. 

On« styled " the truce of God*' set apart those days of th^ 
week in which Christ suflered, lay entombed, and rose again,. 
as days of general peace and reconciliation, to be observed 
as a festival of the church ; this restrained .th^ people, but 
not tbfi barons 
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Another association was formed for the purpose of coere- 
ing bj arms the refractory and the quarrelsome, styled " The 
brotherhood of God." These became genersd, supported 
the power and authorily of the kings, and produced great and 
good effects. In the midst of these improvements, the code 
of Justinian's laws was discoyered In Italy, and although little 
understood, yet claimed attention as a monument of Roman 
wisdom and greatness ; was studied, and became useful. 

The science of law, as a profession grew out of this, and 
opened the way for other professions ; schools began to be 
established, colleges to be founded, and men began to feel 
something of what they now enjoy. 



CHAP. XIV. 

England under Edward L-^-affdirs of Scoilarid'^Edward //. 

If 

Edward I. of England succeeded to the throne of his father 
John in 1274, $nd during the reign of Alphonso the wise, in 
Spain. Edward took magna charta for the standard of his 
reign, and upon this foundation, established a system of 
wise and vigorous measures, which changed the aspect of 
affairs, and gave order and tranquillity to England. 

Edward marched into Wales at the request of David and 
Roderic, to settle the controversy for the crown, then inrthe 
hands of their brother Le welly n ; besieged Lewellyn in his 
stronghold, among the hills of Snowdon ; compelled him to 
submit and resign iiis crown. As soon as Edward had with- 
drawn his army, Lewellyn flew to arms, and roused up his 
countrymen to revenge the insults of the English. 

Edward again entered Wales, and by his general, Robert 
Mortimer, defeated Lewellyn, who fell in the conflict, and 
added Wales to the crown of England. Edward caused Da- 
vid the competitor of Lewellyn to be executed, together with 
all the Welch poets, that he might at one blow break the spirit 
of those hardy sons of liberty, and bury with them the fame 
of th^ir exploits, in the songs of their bards. 

Scotland next claimed the attention of Edward. The 
Scots had waged perpetual wars with the Picts, their neigh* 
bors, through all the invasions of the Danes, Romans, Sax- 
ons, Normans and French ; and in 838 had triumphed over 

1«* 
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tkem, aiid united thie two kingdoms under Kenneth IL their 
69th king. This united kingdom had long been formidable 
to England, until Henry II. subdued William, king ot Scots, 
and compelled him to do homage for his crown. 

Richard I. absolved him from this ; and Edward I. being 
called as umpire to settle the contested succession to the 
crown, between John Baliol, and Robert Bruce ; (competi- 
tors under female claims, about one century after the death of 
William,) by a stratagem took the crown to himself, and per- 
suaded them, when at a council in Norham castle upon Tweed» 
(in obedience to his sununons, together with aH the barons of 
Scotland,) to acknowledge Scotland as a fief of the crown of 
England, and swear fealty accordingly. Edward then de- 
manded possession : this also was granted. He then confer* 
red the crown upon Balidl ; this was universally approved, 
and Baliol did homage to Edward, and was put in possession. 

The expences of Edward obliged him to have recourse to 
his parliament for money, and was the means of establishing 
the borough elections, which we noticed before, under the 
earl of Leicester, which to this day, make a part of the house 
of commons in England. The avowed principle of Edward, 
which led to this step, was published in his writs of clectioil 
by way of preamble : " As it is a most equitable rule, that 
what concerns all, should be approved by all, and common 
dangers be repelled by united efforts," &c. 

In this specimen may be seen the first features of Saxon 
liberty, issuing from the throne, to give life, strength, and 
xinion to a nation so long oppressed by feudal despotism, and 
feudal wars. This sentiment; well comported with that in 
the will of Alfred : ** It is just that every Englishman should 
ever remain as free as his own thoughts." 

This tlurd estate (then held so contemptible in England, 
and throughout Europe,) has been the means of forming that 
great balance of power in the parliament of England, of king, 
lords, and commons ; these, united to their judiciary system, 
constituted a government unknown toformer o^^, and unri* 
vailed in the improvements of man. This government formed 
the basis of those free governments which our fathers plan- 
ted, and and which their sons have perfected in the 7msdom of 
0ur federal system. 

As soon as Edward had replenished his treasury, and re* 
cruitedhis army, he made war upon king Baliol, enteared 
Scotia^, took him priso^r, carried him to England, and 
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confined him in the tower i destroyed the archiresof Scot-* 
land, and exercised the sovereignty, 1290. 

Two years after, Edward suffered Baliol to depart to 
France, jBrhere he died, and Edward followed, with a view to 
recover the province of Guienne, then seized by Philip IV, 
styled the Fear. To effect this, money atid allies were ne- 
cessary : to obtain the first, he had recourse to his parlia* 
ment with success ; h4 demanded of the clergy a fifth of all 
their moveables ; thi& th^ refused, and plead the bull of the 
pope. Edward granted iKir plea, and at once placed theni 
in a state of outlawry, by interdicting all their claims in the 
courts of justice, and leaving them exposed to the rigors of 
the law. They were soon harassed with insult, indignity, and 
pillage, without redress, and their spirit was broken ; here 
was no plea for persecution ; they yielded their supplies to 
the support of the crown, and were restored to the protec- 
tion of the laws. ^^ 

The ambition of Edward, led him to push this money ex- 
action too far : the barons, ^e clergy, and the people resist- 
ed ; Edward yielded— added one more article to the liber* 
ties of magna cfaarta, and settled the tranquillity of England. 
Philip, alarmed for the safety of his kingdom, restored Gui* 
tone to Edward, and preserved his popularity. 

During these preparations against France, and whilst Ed- 
ward was in Flanders, an insurrection broke out in Scotland, 
headed by one William Wallace, a desperate adventurer, on 
whom nature had bestowed all the great properties of a for- 
midable leader 4n arms. His successes over earl Warren, 
(whom Edward had left to finish the war with Baliol) had ac- 
quired him the confidence of his countrymen ; the nation w^ 
in arms ; expelled the English out of Scotland, entered the 
north of England, laid waste the country, ' and gave it up to 
plunder. 

Fired with indignation at this outrage, Edward returned 
into England, assembled an army of one hundred thousand 
men, and entered Scotland in triumph. Wallace, (now be- 
come the envy of the nobles,) resigned his command, and left 
the insurgents in the hands of the nobles ; Edward attacked 
their camp, routed ^d dispersed their army, and broke th% 
rebellion ; but did not subdue it. Flying parties iled to ihe 
inountains, and carried on predatory war, and maintaified 
their stru^e for liberty, with some «ucces&w Wallace was 
betrayed to Edward, sent into England, coodeouied and ex« 
ecuted as • rebel. 
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This despotic act, roused again the spirit of Scotland ; the 
Scots were indignant at the execution of a man, who had by 
his valor won their hearts, and who had never sworn fealty, 
or allegiance to any prince. They flew to arms.^ At the 
same time, Robert Bruce, son of Robert the competitor of 
Baliol, who was then in England, flew to the support of hi« 
country ; assembled the nobles, and declared his purpose to 
live or die free at their head. This Was universally approv- 
ed, except by one Cummin, whApiade his objections, and 
retired : Bruce followed, and winwis sword sealed his op- 
position. The die was now cast. Robert repaired to Scone, 
was crowned king of Scotland, and the nation wete in arms. 

Edward was ready ; an army soon entered Scotland ; the 
parties engaged ; the conflict was desperate : Robert was 
defeated, and fled to the western isles of Scotland. Edward 
advanced into Scotland with a powerful army, to complete 
the conquest ; sickened and died ; and with his last breath 
enjoined it upon his successor, to prosecute the war. 

Edward revived the Saxon laws, liberties, and judicial tri- 
bunals of Alfred ; made great improvements, and reduced 
the whole to one great system of English liberty. Edward 
II. (then the first English prince of Wales,) succeeded to the 
throne, in 1370. 

Here opens a field which fully shews the contrast in the 
characters of men, and fully proves how much the strength, 
and happiness of a kingdom depends upon the character of 
the king. Aft men were prepared to see young Edward put 
himself at the head of that army which his father had left 
him, and in the absence of Robert, strike the fatal blow to 'the 
liberties of Scotland. But what must be their astonishment, 
when they saw him march back into England, disband this 
formidable force, give himself up to the society-of that worth- 
less favorite his father had banished, and leave king Robert 
to return to his throne, andestahhsh the liberties of Scotland. 

Enraged at this baseness in their prince, the nobility flew 
to arms, compelled Edward to dismiss his fevorite, and hunt- 
ed him to his execution. 

Robert now invaded England in his turn. This roused up 
Edward ; he assembled an army of nearly one hundred thou* 
saivl men ; entered Scotland, determined to decide the war 
at a blow. Robert met him with thirty thousand men and- 
gave him battle. The champions advanced at the head of 
their troops ; Robert engaged with Henry de Sohuo at the 
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kciad of the English cavalry, and with his battle axe cleft his 
heall to his chin. The English, like the Philistines of old, 
fled ; the Scots pursued ; Robert by a stiratagem threw them 
into confusion ; the carnage was great 5 and Edward narrow- 
ly escaped, by taking refuge in Dunbar castle ; from thence 
he sailed into England. Robert pursued, entered England, 
ravaged the northern counties, and filled the kingdom with 
the terror of his arms. 

Robert sent an army under his brother to subdue Ireland, 
and an insurrection at the same time broke out in Wales. 
Edward, sensible of his own weakness, raised the earl of Lan- 
cjaster to the head of the council, and consented to be gov- 
erned by a minister. This excited jealousies and intrigues, 
and threw the councils of the nation into disorder. 

Here originated that system of ministerial government, 
which has since proved so important to the English crown. 
Edward, .by his unguarded attachment to his favorite Spen- 
cer, threw the nation into a civil war, which compelled the 
king to banish his favorite, and insult the queen. 

This roused Edward from his torpor ; he assembled his 
forces ; took vengeance orn Lancaster, who headed the fac- 
tion ; executed, imprisoned, and drove into banishment all the 
others ; confiscated their estates ; concluded a truce with 
Scotland for thirteen years, and recalled Spencer. This in- 
censed his queen ; she retired to her brother, in France, 
Charles the fair ; here she fell in with that Robert Mortimer, 
who had escaped from the tower, when under sentence for 
nigh treason ; and with the intrigues of Mortimer, and sev- 
eral fugitive English barons, plotted the ruin of Edward. 

The queen by a public declaration disclosed her resent- 
ment against Spencer. The nobility supported her : she 
landed in England ; Edward fled into Wales for safety, and 
the favorite Spencer and his father were both sacrificed to 
popular rage. The queen summoned a parliament ; Edward 
was deposed ; the young prince, then fourteen years of age, 
placed upon the throne, and the queen appointed regent. 

Here stands a catalogue of crimes, too black to be record- 
ed. But what shall we say, when we read that Edward sooh 
fell a sacrifice, and expired under the most barbarous; and 
horrid murder, 1327. These scenes would add one more 
shade to the crimes of the fifth century. 
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CHAP. XV. 

« 

irci'matiif and Switzerland — Italjf — France — KnighU Tern' 

plars* 

During these operations in England, Rodolph of Haps- 
burg, who had obtained the imperial throne, (after the long 
interregnum,) devoted himself to quiet the feuds, excesses, 
and abuses which had sprung up in Germany ; acquitted him- 
self successfully, and became very popular* . He suffered 
some disappointment in the loss of his son Rodolph, duke of 
Suabia, and in failing in his attempt to procure the crown of 
the Romans, for his eldest son Albert, whom he had made 
duke of Austria ; and caused this duchy to be annexe^ to the 
electoral college. This gave rise to the honse of Austria, in 
1282. 

Although Rodolph*s <TOWn had been confirmed by Grego- 
ry X. Italy had not yielded to his authority ; and when he 
could not procure for his son Albert, the Roman crown, he 
endeavoured to console himself with aggrandizing the duchy 
of Austria, and died in 1291 ; having done every thing in his 
power for his country. 

Adolphus of Nassau, was raised tp the imperial throne, 
1292. His injustice soon rendered him unpopular, and the 
archbishop of Mentz, at the head of a faction, deposed him, 
and raided Albert, duke of Austria, to the throne. 

Albert drew his sword to maintain his claim ; and Adol- 
phus advanced at the head of his army, to dispute the prize. 
They met near Rosendel, and an action ensued. Adolphus, 
in the heat of the action, espied his rival, put'spurs to his 
horse, advanced to the combat, and exclaimed : " Here you 
shall resign me the empire, and your life.'V " Both," replied 
Albert, '* are in the hands of God ;" and struck his competi- 
tor dead at his feet. Albert was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
i298. . 

Three German princes had refused to Albert their votes : 
these soon became the tools of pope Boniface VIII.; but 
were brought to sijbmit upon political motives, and Boniface 
obtained a concession from Albert, that ** emperors and kings 
derive their regal power from the pope." 

During this reign, the oppressions of Albert through h is 
governors, roused the spirit ofthe provinces of Switzerland ; 
and when Grisler the governor, compelled William Tell to 
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sbike off with his boW and arrow, an ^ple placed upon the 
head of his son, to- save his own life ; the nation were alive 
at the outra^. Tell struck off the apple, and at the same 
time discovered another arrow under his cloke, which he de- 
clared was designed for the heart of Grisler, had he killed 
his son. 

Grisler in a rage, doomed him to perpetual imprisonment. 
The Swiss rose; seized all the Austrian governors, conduct- 
ed them safely to the frontier, made them swear never to 
serve against Switzerland, dismissed them, and delivered 
their country..  

Albeil attempted to march to the subjection of Switzer- 
land, but his career was arrested by his nephew John, who 
stabbed him on his way, in presence of all his court. The 
enterprize was abandoned, and the liberties of Switzerland 
were preserved. 

In the year 1309 Henry count of Luxembei^ was elected 
emperor, crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, and immediately turn- 
ed his attention to Italy, which had been neglected daring the . 
long feuds and interregnums of Germany. Here the factions 
of the Giielphs and Ghibelines raged without mercy, and 
rendered both parties the subjects of indiscriminate butchery, 
without feeling or remorse. 

The old quatrels of emperors and popes, were now lost in 
the strife of factions, and the pope, Clement V, no longer 
safe in Rome, took shelter in France for several years. 

Sicily was relieved from the French, by the massacre of 
the Sicilian* Vespers, and the house of Arragon seized on the 
Island. The same spirit of intrigue, faction, cruelty and 
blood raged throughout Italy, and rendered it an aceldama. 

In the midst of these scenes of wretchedness and distress, 
Henry appeared, and caused himself to be crowned king of 
Lombardy, by a new iron crown, in place of the old one 
which they had removed. Henry marched through the 
cities of Italy, received their submission, and repaired to 
Home, where he humbled the factions with his sword, and 
was crowned by the cardinals. 

Henry proceeded to appcnnt a Roman governor, and levy 
a tax upon the cites of It^y, *' when he was taken off by 
poison, given him in the consecrated wine of the sacrament, 
by a Dominican friar, 1313." " At thb time the knights o£ 
the teutonic order seized on Dantzic, and purchased Fomev 
rania of the duke of Brandenburg. 
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Frauce, at tbis time under Philip III. had been involTed ia 
a war to secure the crown of Sicily for bis uncle Charles » ."^ 
who had beeni expelled by mcians of the massacre of the Si* 
cilian Vespers, 1282. This event took place in consequence 
of an insult offered by a Frenchman to a young Sicilian bride, 
as she passed with her nuptial train near the city of Palermo, 
'i he populace who hated the French, resented the affront ; 
and a young Sicilian , fired with indignation, killed the offender. 

The people assembled, a conflict began, butchery ensued ; 
the populace enraged, took vengeance on the offenders, cry- 
ing *' kill the French, kill the French." A*general butchery 
followed, without regard to either age or sex, until every 
French person wsjs exterminated from Palermo. The rage 
then became general^ until the massacre extended through*- 
out the island ; even the sanctuaries of religion were viola- 
ted, and the priests butchered allXhe French penifterrts; 

Philip III. attempted by his intrigues with the pope, to«e- 
cure the crown of Sicily to his own family, amidst these con- 
dieting passions ; but failed, and the adventure terminated in 
the ruin of the parties, the death of Charles, the ex-king of 
Sicily, the ruin of his fleet, the capture of his son,, and the 
death of Philip III. 

Philip IV. (his son) styled the fair, succeeded to the throne. 
He began to form the government of France upon the English 
plan, under Edward I. with the three estates, which forms 
an important epoch in the annals of France. Philip compos- 
ed the feuds of his kingdom, by the mediation of Edward I. 
of England, and paid him, by supporting the Scotch rebellion 
with open war. 

Philip adopted the measures of Edward I. by exacting sup- 
plies from the rich clei^ for the support of the crowb. 
Boniface VIII. put his veto upon ecclesiastical revenues be- 
ing applied to the support of princes, by his special bull ; 
and the parties were at issue, 

Boniface sent the bishop of Pamiers to Paris, to denounce 
Philip, and interdict his kingdom, if he did not desist from 
his purpose, Philip delivered him over to ecclesiastical 
censure and confinement, under the power of the archbishop 
ofNarbonne. 

Boniface cson^ out with a bull declaring, *< that the vicar 
of Christ, is vested with full authority over the kings and 
kingdoms of the earth." The clergy of France were sum- 
moned to Rome. Philip ordered the bull to be burnt, and 
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the clergy not to leave the kingdom. Many, howevei*, 
obeyed the mandate of the pope, and Philip coniiscated their 
estates. He then summoned his parliament (which for the 
first time» admitted the representatives of cities,) they set the 
bull at defiance, and supported the king. 

Here was the origin of the assepably of the states' general 
in France ; here Philip found himself supported by the na- 
tion, and set the pope at defiance. The affair ended in the 
disgrace and death of Boniface, who was succeeded by Ben- 
edict IX. He attempted, by mild and equitable measures, 
to heal the divisions of the church, and was poisoned for the 
good he attempted to do. Clement V. succeeded to the chair. 
He was a Frenchman, and took up his residence in France. 

Under the sanction of this pope, Philip undertook to abol- 
ish the order pf knights templars in France. This body of 
men were associated into a religious society of knighthood, 
in the time of the crusades^ amongst the most distinguished 
champions of the cross. At this time they were numerous 
in France ; rich, and passed their lives in esEse, and elegant 
amusements, as gentlemen of France. 

Philip denounced the order, doomed them all to imprison- 
ment, throughoutFrance,inone day, and published the most 
daring accusations against them. To support these accusa- 
tions, he put them to the rack, to extort confessions of their 
guilt. Some denied the charges, and died with firmness : 
some^ through weakness, confessed whatever they were 
charged with ; others declared the absurdity of such proceed- 
ings, and plead the religion, zeal, and gallant exploits which 
had so long rendered their order illustrious ; but all without 
effect. They were rich : lived at ease ; and their destruc- 
tion was sealed. This vindictive persecution was pursued, 
until the rack, th^ scaffold, zfad the flames ; exterminated the 
templars in France ; and Philip confiscated their estates. 

Clement V. yet in France, assembled a council at Vienna, 
abolished the whole order, and thus by the plenitude of his 
power confirmed their ruin,.in 1312. This bull of the pope 
led to the same violence j^inst the templars throughout Eu- 
rope. They were thrown into prison, sacrificed and plun- 
dered, and their estates confiscated. Philip soon sunk under 
the weight of such accumulated guilt and distress ; languish- 
ed with a consumption, and died in the forty-seventh year of 
his age, A. D. 1314. 

Philip was succeeded by his son Lewis X. Avarice and 
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cruelty, with some ambition, were the cbara^terifiiics ollm 
reign, and he died in 1316. 



CHAP. XVI, 



France and iht Salic Law'^^Englnnd and ScoiUmir^^Englomd 

and France-^Baith of Cressy* 

The momentary appearance of a female snee^sion^ in an 
infant daughter of Lewis X. was sufficent to call the attention 
of the French nation to the Salic law, which excloded all fe* 
males from the throne of France. This su]^osed law, was 
found to exist only in usage^ or custoin, borrowed from ^e 
Salian tribe, who dwelt in Gaul when Pharamond came oTer 
the Rhine with his Franks. This usage, amongst those 
barbarians, so essential to their safety and peace in that 
barbarous age, was adopted into the government of the 
Franks, and continues to be the usage of France. In^defeci 
of male issue^ Philip de Valois, cousin of Lewis, succeeded to 
the throne, 1328. 

This dispute in France, opened a field for the talents of 
Edward III. king of England. ^ When Edward had caused 
the persecutions which were carried on by earl Mortimer, 
and the queen mother, gainst the earl of Kent, and ^e earl 
of Lancaster, to be suppressed, by giving up Mortimer to the 
vengeance of an incensed nobility, and the queen to the ju^ 
ment of his parliament ; he gave his attention to those abas* 
es which had arisen out of the murder of bis father. He is^ 
sued orders to the judges, to cause the laws to be executed 
upon all criminals, of whatever class, or distinction. He 
soon suppressed the murderous depredations of the barons ^ 
and the ministers of justice, by their vigilance and ri^d exe- 
cution of the laws, restored the public order and tranquilli^. 

Under this prosperous state of affairs, Edward turned his 
attention to the rebellious Scots. The renowned Bruce, who 
had recovered the hberties of his country by his treaty with 
earl Mortimer, as regent, was now dead, and the crown was 
in the hands of Randolph^ earl of Murray, as a regent for 
David, the son of Bruce, then a minor. 

Edward Baliol, (son of John Baliol, the former competitor 
of the former Robert Bruce,) was now immured in a French 
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prison by asuU of lord Beaumont, a Won of England, upon 
a contested claim in Scotland. Many other English noble- 
men were in the same conditimi with Baliol. 

These all made application ta Edward III. to assist them 
in the recovery of their liberties and estates. Edward en- 
couraged, what he considered unwise openly to avow ; Bali- 
ol was released from confinement, together with the other 
English nobles ; revived his claims to the crown of Scotland, 
assembled a force of aboat three thousand men, and with his 
adherents, landed in Scotland. Bruce, the victorious, was 
gone ; the earl of Murray was gone ; and lord Douglas was 
on a crusade in Spain against the Moors. 

Bat«)l availed himself of this state of affairs, attacked the 
earl of Mar, (who was readjy to receive him, with forty 
thousand men ;) routed, and put to flight his army with 
great slaughter ; followed his victory into the heart of Scot- 
land, took Perth, and arrived at Scone, where he was crown- 
ed ; thus Scotland was subdued with an army of three thou- 
sand men. 

The good fortune of king Baliol caused his ruin ; he, for 
some unwise purpose, disnussedhis English followers, and in 
fhis weak situation Lord Douglas surprised him by a sudoen 
attack, routed and dispersed his army, slew his brother, and 
pursued him into England, a fugitive in distress* 

Edward could no longer conceal what it now became his 
interest to support ; he yielded to the overtures of king Bali- 
ol, raised an army, and entered Scotland to restore the king. 
The two armies met at Haledown-Hill, a desperate action 
was fought, thirty-one thousand Scots were slain, the nobility 
were all destroyed or taken, a parliament was assembled, 
Baliol restored to the throne, the superiority again acknowl- 
edged, and Edward received the fealty of Scotland, 1334. In 
two years the Scots rebelled, expelled Baliol, recovered 
their liberties, set Edward and his army at defiance, and the 
intrigues of France supported their claims^ 

This interference of France kindled a resentment in the 
breast of Edward, and he resolved to remove this opposition 
by putting in his claim to the- contested crown of France. 
During this paper controversy ofckmm^ Robert dc Artois^ 
brother-in-law to Philip Vf. a valiant Prince, ile^ from the 
• persecutions of Philip, andtooK refuge at the court of Edivardt 
The address of Robert ta Edward was, '' I made PMlip 
VI. king of Fr^tnc^, and wt^i your assistance 1 wiR depose 
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liim for his ingratitude." This language gratified the reseot- 
ment of Edward, and the field of controversy was now open, 
that field of controversy, which kindled a train of passions 
that have never been extinguished, and which can never be 
extinguished, so long as the independence of the two nations 
shall continue to exist. 

The predecessors of Philip VI. had excited a jealousy in 
the low countries (or Flanders) towards the French, and the 
ambition of Philip the fair had fanned the flame— here Edr 
ward turned his attention for alliance and support in the war 
he contemplated against France. 

His first object was to find a demagouge whom he could 
attach to his interest, and who, could Unite the Flemings in 
his cause ; such a man he soon found in James D'ArtevilJe, 
a brewer of Ghent. This was^ the most popular and influea-' 
rial man in Flanders, who was ready to throw all his influence 
into the scale of the king of England. 

Edward who had secured the support of his father-in-law 
the duke of HaiuauU, the duke of Brabant, the archbishop of 
Cologne, the duke of Guelder, the marquis of Juliers, and 
the count of Namar, had opened the way for his future move- 
ments, *and was ready to put all his vast plans and prepara- 
tions into operation. 

Edward embarked a body of troops, repaired to Flanders, 
set up his claim to the crown of France, and the allies with 
D'Arteville, and his Flemings were ready to support his 
claims. Philip was prepared, and the campaign in Flanders 
was opened ; long and intriguing conferencea wasted the 
season, the armies remained inactive, and little was done. 
Edward, distressed for money and supplies, abandoned bis 
enterprise, and returned to England. 

The next season opened the theatre of war upon the wa- 
ter. Edward, with a powerful fleet, obtained a signal victory 
over the French, took and destrdyed one hundred and thirty 
ships, and killed thirty thousand men. Both admirals feU 
in the engagement. 

Fluftbed with the splendor of this victory, Edward again 
assembled an army, embarked for Flanders^ joined the allies 
as before, and began his operations, by invading the frontiers 
of France) at the head of more than one hundred thousand 
men. 

Philip «cted the Fabius, declined the combat, and left Ed- 
ward tb^ employment of wasting the campaign in fruitless 
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sieges. Cdwftrd, tired of this warfere, and impatient to en& 
awar he was in na situation to prolong, for the want of mon- 
ey, sent a challenge to Philip to decide thieir claims by single 
cooibatk Philip replied "It does.' not become a vassalto 
challenge his liege lord,'^ (referring to Edward's homage for 
Guienne in France,) This was conclusive, and a truce was 
concluded for one year, 1340'; 

This truce opened the-way for a new scene which brought 
into view the splendid talents of the countess of Mountfort. 
The count of"Mountlbrt seized on the duchy of Brittany, in 
exclusion to Charles of Blois, brother of PWlip VL repaired 
to the- court of Eldward, and negociated an alliance, by 
offering to do homi^ to Edward for Brittany, as king of 
France. The terms were soon settled, and the parties pre- 
pared for action ; the count was taken prisoner soon after, 
and the countess^ stepped in and assumed the defence'. Fired 
with indignatfOH for the wrongs of her husband, she viewed 
in person all the fortresses of defence, supplied and animat- 
ed the garrisons, and waited at Hennebone the succours of 
Edward, 

Charles entered the duchy, laid siege to Hennebone, de* 
termined to secuire the duchess before thesuccours of Edward 
could arrive ; the prize was the duchy of Brittany and the 
Gountes!? of Mountfort, and the ^orts of the siege were con • 
ducted accordingly } attacks Were frequent, sharp,. and even; 
desperate and bloody ; the defence was rendered desperate 
hy the all-conmianding presence of the ctmntess, a breach 
Was made in the walls, the conflict became still iHoredespe- 
rate, the garrison were weakened by their repeated conflicts 
and losses, despair began to seize on the citizens, afld the 
countess ascended her tower once more, to take a view of 
Ihat sea, from vvhich she had so often looked in vain for Ed- 
ward her deliverer: 

She 'discovered the fleet ; Edwai*d^ had^sent' Sir WaUer' 
Mknny to the relief bfthe countess, his fleet Entered the har- 
Bor, landed his troops, joined the besieged ,j»ade a desperate 
•ally, drove Charles from his camp, and saved the-^town. 

The war now r;iged with fresh violnnce ;- Charles redou^ 
Bled his^ efforts- ; Sir Walter did yaliaBtly, with inferior num- 
liers ; Edward sent over a reinforcement under R obe rt of" 
Artois; Hobert was slain, Edfvard' then wert m person, ft 
trtice was conchided for three years y. and the countess- hekli 
quiet posseflsion of Brittany, 1343^ 
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The parliament of England now became useful to tbe 
crown : they entered with spirit into the war, granted liber- 
al supplies, and by their zeal, Edward inraded Normandy 
the next year, to recover the possessions of his ancestors. 
This enterprize was successful in Normandy^ and led Ed- 
ward to the gates of Paris; but Philip, at the head of One 
hundred thousand men, compelled Edward to retire towards 
Flanders. His situation now became critical : the river 
Somme obstructed his march, and covered the position of 
De Fay, at the head of a powerful army, who had destroyed 
the bridges. 

Pressed on his front and rear by two such powerful ar- 
mies in the heart of France, Edward saw that safety de- 
pended on immediate action. He drew his sword at the 
head of his army, plunged into the river, like the hero of 
Macedon, at the Grannicus, ^ittacked De Fay, drove hiin 
from bis position, and recovered the plains, at the critical 
moment when Philip came up with his whole army. '^Ed- 
ward was delivered I v 

That tide, which at its ebb had opened a passage for the 
English army, now by its return, obstructed the French. So 
. critical are the operations of war* Edward, resolved to 
avail himself of his successes, and turn the ardor of his troops 
to his best advantage ; took a position near Cressy , and wait- 
ed the approach of Philip* 

Philip advanced ; the onset commenced at 3 o'clock— -the 
conflict was general, desperate and bloody. Edward was 
victorious — Phihp fled — Edward pursued, and the carnage 
was terrible : forty thousand French strewed the plains of 
Cressy, and night only, saved Philip and his army from total 
ruin, August 26th, 1346. The young prince Edward, dis- 
tinguished himself in the action, and shewed that he was wor- 
thy of his sire. Here was the first trial of cannon in the wars 
of Eiirope : Ethtmrd supported his line by four pieces' of iron 
cannon. Edward left Philip to pursue his flight, drew ofifhis 
army, and invested Calais, 



CHAP.XVIL 

England and Scotland — general plagues-invasion of J^anee 
hy Ed-dcardthe black Prince — battle ofPoictierz^-^inl wars 
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qJ France — Edwe^rdthe Black Prince renews the war m^ 
France — -peace and conditions. 

Philip VI. ,by his intrigues, excited a war in Scotland, in 
ordei;: to weaken Edward, and cramp hiar ambitious plans 
against France. For this purpose David Bruce, (descend- 
ant of the great Robert,) who had been seated upon the 
throne of Scotland, 'assembled an army, and entered England 
victorious. . . . 

England was now doubly armed — ^Edward was in France, 
contending for the crown of that kingdom, which perpetuates 
the custom of the Salian tribe, and deems woman unfit to 
rule, Edward's queen, Philippa, was in England, to support 
the royal power, and secure the peace of the realm. 

Fired with ju$t indignation at the daring invasion of Da- 
vid, Philippa put herself at the head of twelve thousand men, 
and marched out to meet the marauder — an action commenc- 
eJ" ; the Scots were overthrown with great slaughter ; fif- 
teen thousand fell in the action, with their principal chiefs ; 
David, and his nobility were taken ; England was delivered, 
and Philippa triumphant Oct. 17, 1346. 

This signal exploit, at this critical moment, was a severe 
philippic upon the Salic law, and Height have taught France 
that woman could rule. Philippa secured her royal prison- 
er, set sail for Finance, and joined Edward before Calais. The 
siege was pushed with vigor, and in twelve months, Calais 
added one more trophy to the successes of Edward. 

Pope Clement VI. sent his- legate as a mediator between 
the parties : a truce was settled, Calais was confirmed to Ed- 
ward, and he returned to England, 1348. 

The successes of Edward, and queen Philippa, kindled a 
spirit of ambition and emulation, in the court of Edward, un- 
known before in England. Chivalry and gallantry, temper- 
ed with English manners, gave a lustre to the English, unri- 
valled , if not unknown, in Europe : and amidst the festivity 
of these scenes, an incident, innocent and trifling in itself, 
gave rise to this memorable motto. ^' Houi soit qui mal y 
pense :" (evil to him that evil thinks.) This motto with its 
incident, occasioned the order of the garter, by Edward, 1360. 

Amidst the excesses of the passions of this age, God visit- 
ed the earth with his judgments, by pestilence, as well ashy 
the sword. A general plague prevailed throughout Asia, 
Africarand Europe, and swept off about one third of the 
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whole faftiily of man; Wara were suspended: dissipation 
was changed into gloom ; md the whole earth became one 
great hospital of the sick, the dying, and the dead. Fifty 
thoasand fell a sacrifice in the single city of London. 

Philip the VI. died, and lefl histhrone t& his son John IIL 
1350. During this reign, a civil war raged in France, hiead- 
ed by Charles, king of Navarre, surnamed the bad. This 
aopeilation was the more forcibly true, when ^contrasted with- 
the good qualities of John. Charles sprang from Lewis X... 
by the mother's side, and laid claim to the crown of France. 
He made court to Edward III. ; excited Charles, the eldest 
son of John II. to favour his plans ; and filled France with 
his intrigues. In the midst of these scenes, Charles repented 
of his folly, and did penance, by delivering the king of* Na- 
varre, and other nobles of his party into the hsHids of.hi» fath- 
er John, who delivered them up to execution, and imprisoned 
the king of Navarre. 

In the midst of these scenes, the truce with Edward at Ca* 
lais was closed, and war was renewed. The prince of Walesy- 
who had signalized himself at the battle of Cressy, took the 
field, and penetrated, like his father, itita the heart of 
France, at the head of only twelve thousand men. John as- 
sembled sixty thousand, took the field,' saad met the prince 
near Poictiers ; Edward, with his little army were immedi- 
ately surrounded, and all hope of escape cut off. 

John, at the head of his superior army, was too impatient 
to wait the regular fall of the princev by a want orsupplies f- 
but drew his sword, and advanced to the conflict, determin- 
ed to reduce him at a blow. Edward was ready — the crisis- 
was desperate, and the conflict terribfe ; the English receiv- 
ed the shock with firmness } the French were- charged in 
their turn, broken, routed, and Ae&; the carnage was great, 
and John a prisoner. Edward received the captive kin§ 
with great dignity, and compkicency, and gave God the* 
praise, Sept. 19, 1356. 

Edward, styled the binck prince, (from the colour, of his- 
armour,) concluded a truce of two;' years,- and' conducted the- 
captive King tn Engfamf, where Ke continued todi«cover the- 
same greatness^ of soul^ in his amiabfe and dignified deport- 
ment to king^ John, and- rendered his residence in England' 
such as became a king. David, king of Scotland, was at this^ 
time the companion of the kmg of France in-captivity in Eng- 
ianJr 
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The affiurs of France were now become desperate. 
Charles, the dauphin prince, (so styled from the province of 
Dauphiny's heing annexed to the crown, like the principality 
of Wales in England,) assumed the reins of government in 
the absence of his father, and to provide supplies for the 
support of the crown, had recourse to his states' general, 
after the manner of Edward III. of England ; but not with the 
same success. They met him ; but with demands to redress 
their own grievances, and to deliver the king of Navarre, 
(Charles the bad.) 

Marcel, provost of Paris, espoused the cause of the assem- 
bly, put himself at the head of the populace of Paris, mur« 
dered all the great mareschals of France, in the presence of 
the dauphin, threatened all the court, and held the dauphin 
under their control ; Charles withdrew, and they levied 
open war. 

All France took the alarm, flew to armjs, and assumed the 
government ; the days of the fifth century were renewed ; 
anarchy, rapine, desolation, and carnage, ravaged France. 
The war of peasants against the Nobles, or more extensive- 
ly, the poor against the rich, filled France with every des- 
cription of cruelty, .and unhallowed barbarity; neither age 
nor sex were spared ; the castles of the nobles were pillaged, 
racked, and destroyed, their proprietors hunted like wild 
beasts of the forest, and France filled with excesses too 
shocking to relate. 

The tocsin of the late revolution, marked then, the title 
page of this first revolutionary volume : '* Peace with the 
cottage, war with the palace." Nine thousand of these un- 
hallowed sons of rapine, burst into the city of Meaux, where 
the princess of the Dauphin, the duchess of Orleans, and more 
than three hundred other ladies of distinction had taken 
shelter. Chivalry armed with the protecting sword of the 
illustrious Count-de-Foix, the Captal de Buche, with sixty 
other kni^ts, flew to their relief, and by their desperate 
valor drove off the boors, protected defenceless innocence, 
and added one more illustrious example, that chivalry was 
the protector of chastity and virtue. 

During these scenes, Charles, king of Navarre, made his 
escape, set up his claim to the crown of France, and became 
the head of the banditti. The death of Marcel distracted the 
mob of Paris, and they began to feel the pressure of distress, 
and turned their attention to the dauphin to restore tranquil- 
lity. 
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This change in the capita), became general ; aiid order 
was restored to France, as far as the situation of the natt(Hr 
xinder their distresses, could be capable of enjoying order ; 
a way was at least prepared for the restoration of so desirable 
an event. The truce of the Black Prince was now ended, 
and he again entered France in the midst of that calm, which 
had just opened the eyes of the nation to a s€nse of those 
scenes of* rapine and desolation which had filled the whole 
kingdom with wretchedness. 

He commenced his operations by ravaging and piUdging. 
their country, sind levying contributions upon their towns, 
until desolation itself, compelled him to conclude a peace ; 
stipulate for the ransom of John II. at three million crOwhs in 
gold ; renounce all claims upon Normandy, and the other 
provinces, claimed or owned by England, in exchange for the 
provinces of Poictou, Xaintonge, le Angenois, and «ix oth- 
ers ; together with Guienne and Calais, which were to be- 
long to the crown of England ; and France renounced all 
feudal claims of homage, &c. King John returned to France ; 
but when insurmountable obstacles obstructed the execution 
of this treaty, he broke through his opposing court, repair^, 
to Londcmto negociat^ i4»r th^ pemovat of difficulties, took 
up his old lodgings j sickened and died, 1364v 



CHAP. XVIII. 



Particular remarks — qffuira of France and Spain^^Black 
Prince renews the war with -France — battle of the- champions. 
— Germany and Ital^» 

In the events of the last chapter, we have seen what could • 
be done by a king of England, like Edward III. who knew 
how to improve to advantage, the powers which his crown 
derived from the union of the three estates in his govern- 
ment, and what force a well balanced liberty could give to 
the energies of his sword. We have seen an example of 
what John II. king of France, or rather the dauphin^ in his ab- 
sence, could noi do, for the want of such a free government ; 
and what the licentiousness of despotism, when transferred 
from the throne to the popoktce, did do. Permit me to add 
we have in our own times witnessed the second volume of 
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^e same scenes, aFtsisg fromtbe same source, aiid upon tte 
same theatre of action. The choice isieft open to the wjorld, 

Charles V. succeeded to the throne of hk&ther, at e peri-^ 
od, perhaps, of all others the most difficult ; bis resources 
were so^xhausted, that he Jield ^ut the shadow of power ; 
the king of Navarre was yet in arms ; ^rty thousand £k^&sh 
adventurers of the sword, had taken possession of the newly 
acquired province^, and threatened the p^ace of the kingd^nv 

In the midst of this pressing state of things, Peter the L 
succeeded to the throne of his father Alphonso XL king of 
Spain, and was acting over in Spain, a tra^gedy, much Uke 
the late tragedy in France, in the rei^' of John II. Count 
Trastamara, brother of Peter, fled into Fram;e fer sdTety and 
succor, and made application to the king. Charles embra- 
ced the iiavorable moment ; met his request, by a permission 
for count Henry, to enlist those formidable -knights of the 
sword, who had formed themselves into bodies, styled com^ 
panies, or companions. These readily embraced tibe offers 
of Henry^ entered into his service under one Du Guesclin, 
and assembled at Avignon : here they demanded of Pope 
Innocent VI. (who resided iu France during the long feuds 
of Italy,) absolution from that bull be had thundered against 
them, and their horrid barbarities ; togeUier with a sum of 
two hundred thousand Hvres. Innocent hesitated r to pardon 
for money, was orthodox ; but to pardon, and pay money, 
was an darming innovation — Du Guesclin added ; *^ My fel- 
lows, I believe, can make a shift to do without your absolu- 
tion ; but this monliy is absolutely necessary." His holiness 
levied this sum upon the people, and paid the demands of 
Du Guesclin. 

The bandit shrunk from the act, and exclaimed ; ^^ It is 
not my purpose to oppress the innocent people : the pope 
and cardinals can spsyre me double the sum from their own 
coffers ; I therefore insist, that this money be restored to the 
owners ; and if I hear that they are defrauded of it, I will re- 
turn over the Pyrenees, and oblige you to make them resti- 
tution." Innocent obeyed, and paid the money. 

The enterprise in Spain proved successful ; Peter was 
driven from his throne, fled into France, and took refuge at 
the court of Ed ward the black prince, in Guienne. Edward 
espoused his cause, recalled the English troops under Du 
Guesclin, put himself at the head of thirty thousand men, 
entered Spain, met Henry with an army of one hundred 
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thoasand men upon the baokis of the Ebro^ near Naja^a ; an 
action commeioGed, Edward was victorious — ^twenty thousand 
French and Spaniards strewed the field of the dead ; Du 
Gueschn was taken prisoner, and all Castile submitted to 
Edward, who restored Peter to his throne, and returned to 
Guienne. 

This successful expedition ruined the prince^ Peter re- 
fused to pay accqrdii^ to stipulation ; the debts of Edward 
cramped his affairs^ and constrained him to levy upon- his 
.subjects ; they complained to the king of France ; he cited 
Edward to appear at Paris, and justify his conduct towards 
his vassals. Edward obeyed, not the summons of Charles; 
but of his own resentment ; put himself at the head of his 
anny, and took the field ; war commenced, and raged ; Ed- 
ward's health' declined, and his affairs declined, until he fell 
a sacrifice to his disease, and with his death, the possessions 
pf England soon returned back to the crown of France, ex- 
cepting Bordeaux, Bayonne, and. Calais. 

At. this time the gallantries of Edward III. had weakened 
his government, and rendered it necessary to confer the 
crown upon his son, the duke of Lancaster. He survived 
his son one year, and died in the sixty-fifth year of his age, 
1377. His name will ever live. 

During these stru^les in France and Spain, and the long 
and prosperous reign of Edward III. in England, a furious 
civil war raged in Germany, to supply the succession, after 
the interregnum, which followed the death of Henry VII. 
Frederic, duke of Bavaria, and Lewis, duke of Austria, were 
the competitors in this controversy. In the midst of this 
war, two champions agreed to select fifteen from each party, 
and decide the claims of the competitors by combat. The 
champions met accordingly near Muldorf, the conflict was in 
tlie presence of both armies, and the rencounter so desperate, 
that every man fell ; not one was spared. Both armies rush- 
ed to the combat ; the conflict was terrible ; Frederic was 
routed, and retired from the field : he- soon recovered the 
blow, and entered Bavaria to take vengeance on his rival ; Lew- 
is appeared, with a powerful army, a battle was fought near Ve- 
chivis*, Frederic was taken prisoner^ his army dispersed, and 
Lewis bore away the palm., and wore the imperial crown- 

During these struggles in Germany, Austria had made one 
great eflbrt to humble .the Swiss ; but the famous battle of 
Mogiird defeated the Austrians, and established the liberties 
of Switzerland. 
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Lewis V. maintained a controversy with p^pe Jolin XXII. 
and marched into Italy, deposed John, and created Nicholas 
V. Uponhis retarn into Germany, John was restored, Nich- 
olas deposed, carried to Avignon Vv^ith a rope about his neck, 
constrained to do penance for his temerity, thrown into pri* 
son, and died, 1330. 

During this controversy, John died, and Benedict XII. was 
raised to the chair ; he renewed or confirmed the bulls of 
John. 1 his, together with a war iFttfa the duke of Austria in 
support of his son, the margrave of Brandenburg, found em- 
ployment for this year. In the memorable year 1338, the 
princes of the empire, civil and ecclesiastidail, assembled at 
Frankfort, with a determination to put a final close to the in- 
fluence of the popes in theiKouncils of Germsmy, and stop 
the effusion of blood in the«e civil wars. 

They established irrevocably the following constitution : 
^^ that the plurality of suffrages ^of the electorsd college, conr 
fers the empire, without the consent of the holy see ; that 
the pope has no superiority over the emperor of Germany, 
nor any right to approve or reject his election ; and that to 
maintain the contrary is high treason.^' They also declared 
the elector Palatine of the Rhine, to be vested with the gov- 
ernment during an interregnum. 

During this time, Benedict XII. died, and was succeeded 
by Clement VI. a native of France, where he then resided. 
Clement confirmed all the bulls of Benedict and John against 
Lewis the V. ; but without effect. He then came out with 
what he considered as his great bull of terror, which was to 
palsy the power of Lewis, and this was the style : "May the 
wrath of God, of St. Peter and St. Paul crush him in this 
world and the next : may the earth open and swallow him 
op alive ; may his mercy perish, and all the elements be his 
enemies ; may his children ^11 into the handf of his adver^ 
Baries,. even in the sight of their father." 

Clement issued a new bull of election ; it failed in part, but 
was the means of electing Charles IV. margrave of Moravia, 
king of the Romans, 1347. 

During these struggles with the papacy, Nicholas Rienzi, a 
private citizen of Rome, by his address, was proclaimed tri- 
bune by the people, took possession of the capitol, and de- 
clared all It£dy free ; he, like the Gracchi of old, fell a sa- 
crifice to his termerity, and was murdered by the patricians*. 

Charles IV. on his return to Germany, called a new diet nf. 

14 
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Nuremberg, to fix the imperis^l elections more definitely, tiisa 
If as expressed by the diet of Frankfort. This diet framed^ 
and published the famous golden bull, which has quieted the 
elections of the empire to this day. The style of this bull, 
and-the manner in whith it was put into opetation at the cor- 
onation of Charles IV. are worthy of notice ; but such par- 
ticulars exceed the limits of this work. Charles left the im- 
jperial crown to his son Winceslaus, in 1378. 



CHAP. XIX. 

J^airs ofEnglcmd under RichaM IL and Henry IV.— Scotland 
—^Germany, and the States ofltMy — council of Constance* 

We have noticed the successive steps in the government of 
England to recover her liberties, and the good effects diey 
have produced : we may now notice the distinction between 
liberty and licentiousness ; mark the contrast, and learn to 
revere that true system of government which is able to main- 
tain and protect the pure principles of liberty, by the true. 
principles ofjustice, equity, and sound policy. 

When Richard the II. of England, succeeded to the throne 
of Edward III. his minority was supported by the weight of 
character and influence of his three uncles, the dukes of 
Lancaster, York and Gloucester,* and the tranquillity of the 
throne was secured. 

The continental wars of Edwslrd, had exhausted his funds, 
and entailed upon Richard, not only poverty, but the neces- 
sity of devising an expedient-to replenish his treasury. This 
might have been effected by a resort to his parliament, after 
the manner of Edward, but this was overlooked, and he had 
recourse to a direct tax of three groats upon the head of each 
person, male and female, over sixteen years of age, called 
the poll tax. This threw the nation into a ferment, raised 
the clamour of inequality and injustice, set men to weigh 
each other in the balance of equality, then of liberty, and led 
the vassal to say, that if his head was taxed as much as his 
lord's he was as good as his lord. The passions of the nation 
were roused ; and a single incident between a tax-gatherer 
and a young woman, kindled the fire into a flame ; and the 
nation, as one great mob, flew to arms. 
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One hundred thousaied men invested London, under Wat 
Tyler their leader, and demanded a conference with the kingi 
who had taken refuge in the tower. A conference was at- 
tempted, hut the riotous multitude rendered this impractica- 
ble ; and they broke into London, gave it up to pillage, and 
murdered all the gentlemen they could find. 

The king again attempted a conference, which was effect- 
ed ; and they demanded abolition of slavery, free markiet 
towns, and a fixed rent on lands, instead of services by ville- 
nage. Those demands would have been instantly granted, 
but Wat Tyler became so insolent with his sword to the lord 
mayor, that he struck him to the ground, where he was slain. 
Great tumults arose, and the mob were about to take instant 
vengeance upon the lord mayor, the king, and all his attend- 
ants. Richard, then sixteen years of age, stepped out in 
presence of the mob, and exclaimed, "I am your king, and 
will become your leader ; follow me into the field, and you 
shall have whatever you want." The mob was hushed, and 
followed the king, he granted their demands, dismissed them 
peaceably, and they repaired to their homes. 

Thus, we see, how critical is the state of a nation, when 
balancing between despotism and liberty, how much the 
good of a government depends upon the %visdom of the prince, 
and how feudal vassalage was abolished in England. 

Richard II. was the sport of faction during his weak reign ; 
he fell into the hands of the duke of Lancaster, who was 
making ambitious attempts upon the crown, was exposed to 
the insult and scorn of the nation, died, and was succeeded 
by Lancaster, under the title of Henry IV. 1399. Henry, like 
all other usurpers, laid the foundation of his throne in blood, 
and paved the way for a religious persecution in England. 

WickliiF, the first English reformer, who was educated at 
Oxford, and from his character and learning, had been thought 
worthy the society of Edward, when duke of Lancaster, now 
began to attract attention. 

. The pure principles of liberty, which Wickliff drew from 
the gospel, were deemed by Henry, incompatible with the- 
dignity of his, crown ; he cherished a bitterness which the 
clergy harboured against Wickliff, and caused a law to be 
passed, which consigned to:the flames, all relapsed heretics. 
This, as was intended, opened the way for the , persecutions 
of the f^^ot ; and William Sauture, a clergyman of London ^ 
fell the nrst victim. 
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These arbitrary measures, soon involved Henry, in yi^tj^ 
An insurrection broke out in Wales, which gave him mucli 
trouble ; another in Scotland, under Harry Percy, styled Mot- 
spur : this yv^ar baffled the efforts of Henry throu^ one cam- 
paign, and he returned to England, The next season he en- 
tered Scotland with about twelve thousand men ; the two as- 
mies were equal-^they met near Shrewsbury ; here com* 
menced one of the most desperate and bloody actions, fop 
the number of combatants, ever witnessed. Henry, and his 
son, prince of Wales, were engaged with desperate valour ; 
Percy, lord Douglas, and other Scottish chiefs, met the con- 
flict with equ^l hrav^ry. Hotspur fell, and Edward prevail- 
ed ; the carnage was terrible, more than two thousand gen- 
tlemen fell in the conflict, the rebellion was quelled, . and 
peace was restored without further sacrifice, in 1403. 

The battle of Glendour quelled the rebellion in Wales, and 
Henry was left to the quiet enjoyment of his crown, 1409, 
This continued four years, when befell a sacrifice to distres- 
-sing fits, and died in the forty-sixth year of his age, in 1413. 

Winceslaus, whom we left upon the throne of Germany , was 
soon embroiled in a qmirrel between popes Urban VI. and 
Clement III. who were contesting their claims to the chair, 
with all the violence and bitterness of Italian wars. The em- 
peror assembled a diet at Nuremberg, who resolved to pro- 
tect Urban. The plague Which raged in Bohemia, led the 
emperor to repair to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he remained bu- 
ried in debauchery, while the.«rar of the popes raged in Italy. 

This war was heightened by the broils of Joan, ex-queen 
of Naples, (noticed b^ore in the distresses of that Island,) 
who fell a sacrifice to the rage of the parties, and left her claims 
to the crown of Sicily in a labyrinth of controversy, 1393. 

Urban triumphed over Clement, took Rome, and Clement 
retired to France. Urban next seized upon the crown of 
Naples, and usurped the. throne. 

At this time, Margaret, queen of Denmark, seized on the 
kingdom of Sweden, to relieve the Swedes from the tyranny 
of king Albert ; annexed Sweden to Denmark, and acquired 
the appellation of the Semiramis of the north, 1388. During 
these stru^les, Germany fell into disorder under the reign of 
the corrupt Winceslaus, who remained at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where he caused his cook to be roasted, because be did not 
please him, and was deposed by the diet of Laenstein, and 
Frederic, duke ofBrunswick, raised to the throne. Frederic 
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was murdered, and Robert, count Palatine of the Rhine, was 
elected emperor, 1399, 

Robert attempted to quiet the wars of Italy by force ; but 
the campaign was unsuccessful, and the duke of Milan acquir** 
ed great power in Italy. At this time John Huss appeared 
in Bohemia, embraced the principles of Wickliff, alarmed 
the pope, and kindled a fire in the church, Gregory XII. 
excommunicated Huss^ he ap)>ealed to the Holy Trinity, cmd 
claimed the priWlege-of making his defence before the uni- 
versity of Prague. The church was jaow thrown into the 
greatest confusion. 

Two popes were at once in power. Gregory XII. assem- 
bled a council at Aquilea, and invited several princes : Ben- 
edict XIII. held a council in Catalonia : the cardinals convok- 
ed a third at Pisa, and the emperor assembled a diet at Frank- 
fort for the same purpose, and all was division and discord. 

To Jay the storm, the cardinals deposed both the popes, 
and raised Alexander V. to the chair ; this added fuel to the 
fire, and the schism raged afresh, Robert, the emperor j died 
during this struggle, and Sigismund was raised to the imperi- 
al throne, 1411, 

Sigismund convoked a general council at Constance, un- 
der the sanction of Jolm XXII. who had succeeded pope 
Alexander V. This was the most numerous, splendid, cor- 
rupt council, ever known in Europe. 

The first resolve of the" fathers was, that the three popes 
should all resign the chair ; John, who presided, at once com- 
plied with this, (provided {bat the others should consent,) 
amidst the acclamations of joy in the council ; but this was 
of short duration, pope John repented, left the council, de- 
jctared it dissolved by his absence, and fled in disguise, 1415. 



CHAP. XX. 

» 

Affairs of Germany — of England — of France. 

<3rpi>, in his allwise providence, suffered the papal churcji 
to make a full display of all her iniquities in the corruptions 
which produced the famous council of Constance, tO open 
ithe way for the great events he was about to unfold for the 
4i;ood of Jiia church* The council, after tke departure of 
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fiepe John, proceeded to determine that no otheir pope^ottli 
be cho&en without the consent of the council, and to exclude 
John, Gregory, and Benedict from the chair. 

John and Gregory yielded, apd resigned ; but Benedict 
stood out, and the emperor Sigismund made a special jonr- 
ney into Spain, attended % twelve deputies from the coun- 
cil to obtain the influence of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, to 
persuade Benedict tp resign : the pope took retuge in the 
castle of Paniscola, and defeated the embassy. 

Ferdinand agreed ivith the emperor, by his deputies, that 
the council should cite Benedict to appear at C<Histance, and 
upon his refusal, proceed to choose another pope. During 
the absence df the emperor, the council proceeded to try 
Jerome of Prague, an associate with John Hussin principles, 
condemned, and burnt him at the stake ! He suffered with 
great firmness. "  . 

Upon the return of the emperor, Benedict was deposed^ 
Martin V. elected, and crowned with great pomp. The em- 
pcrOT, and .the elector of Brandenburg, led a most magnifi- 
cent white horse, on which sat the pope, Martin V. ; kings, 
princes, with their ambassadors, and the fathers of the coun- 
cil, graced the procession to the cathedral, where the triple 
crown was placed upon the head of his holiness ^ the same 
solemnitygraced Ms return. 

The Hussites gave loose to their enthusiasm against the 
Opposition of the church, which had excluded them from 
their communion : they raised a mob, entered the town- 
house, and murdered all the magistrates who had opposed 
them. In the midst of these riots, Winceslaus died, and wg» 
succeeded in Bohemia, by Sigismund the emperor. This re- 
ligious war raged with great fury in Bohemia to the year 1436, 
when Sigismund laid the storm by a general amnesty, granted 
them the privileges of the sacrament, and they returned to 
their duty in triumph. 

Sigismund led these subjects against the Turks in the year 
1347, where he died, and left the crown of Bohemia and 
Hungary to Albert, duke of Austria, his son in law : this es- 
tablished the house of Austria upon the imperial throne, 1438. 
This wiion formed a mo9t important epoch in the history of 
Europe. 

During these feuds in Germany and Italy, Charles VI. had 
taken possession of his throne of France, when he soon fell 
into a state of firenzy, which attended him ocdisionally, and 
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distracted his reign. Nothing worthy of notice q>peared ili 
France ; the kii^dom was given up to anarchy, licentious- 
ness, and dissipation, in which the court took the tead. The 
court of Henry IV. of England, kept pace with the court of 
France, until he died, and left the crown to his son, Henry 
V. 1413. 

The disciples of Wickliff had now become numerous in 
England, under the denomination of Lollards, and were sup- 
ported by Sir John Oldcastle, and lord Cobham, noblemen of 
distinction. The archbishop of Canterbury, alarmed for the 
safety of the church, obtained the king's permission to sup- 
press the sect of the Lollards, by an attack upon lord Cobham. 
Henry complied ; the attack commenced, and the persecu- 
tion re^ed until Cobham was executed, and the Lollards sop* 
pressed. Henry then resolved to take advantage of the dis- 
tracted state of France, assembled an army of thirty-six thou- 
sand men, and landed at Harfleurin France, dismissed his 
transports, and trusted to the valour of his sword. 

Henry was met by a powerful French army of forty thou- 
sand men, which checked his progress and compelled him to 
retire towards Calais. In this retreat, he had occasion to 
pass the river Somme, under circumstances very similar to 
the passage of Edward IIL The French, here, took post in 
his rear, upon the plains of Agincourt, and checked his move- 
ments : a battle was the only alternative. Henry saw his 
army, reduced to half their numbers, by fatigues, skirmishing, 
sickness and hunger, now in the presence of a French army, 
of four times their numbers, headed by the dauphin, and the 
best blood of the nation, full fed, and in high spirits. Henry 
consoled himself with the battles of Cressy and Poictiers, (so 
famous in English history,) took the same wise measures in 
posting his army, and awaited the attack. The French, im- 
patient for the victory, advanced to the attack with their usual 
iippetuosity ; the English received the shock with firmness, 
and charged the French in their turn ; their ranks were brok- 
en, thrown into disorder, and put to flight. Henry rushed 
out of his camp at the head of his guards, and took vengeance 
on the fugitives, with their battle axes : a terrible slaughter 
ensued ; the plain of Agincourt was covered with the wound- 
ed, the dead, and the dying. The loss was very inconsider- 
able to Henry, but ruinous to France. Henry returned to 
England to recruit his army, and France was torn and distract- 
ed with civil war. 

The Duke of Burgundy attempted to seize on the crown, 
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and throttgh the extreme corruption of the French court, ac- 
tually engaged the queen mother, whikt regent to her son, 
the dauphin, to favor his plans and promote his interest. 
Charles VI. at this time in a state of frenzy, was secured, the 
duke of Burgundy entered France with a powerful army, 
seized the dauphin, and commenced a general butchery of 
his party and friends, burst open the prisons, and dragged forUi 
to indiscriminate slaughter, all the noblemen lie could find. 

In the midst of these scenes, Henry returned, and the 
pope^s legate, at a conference, attempted to persuade him to 
withdraw, and leave the French to their fate, or conclude a 
pj&ace. Henry urged his claims to the crown, and plead the 
good he was about to do, in giving law to this distracted na« 
tion. 

At this time the duke of Burgundy was slain, and the queen 
settled a treaty with the new duke — agreed that Henry V. 
should marry the princess Catherine, possess the throne of 
France as heir appaa*eiit, take the government as regent dur- 
ing the life of the king, Charles VI. and support the crows 
by his arms. 

Henry married Catherine the next day—established 
Charles, his father, at Paris, settled the afiairs of the king- 
dom, lived to see an heir to the throne of France by his queen^ 
sickened at Paris, sent for his principal confidents in England, 
arranged his affairs, and died, leavii^ the regency of France 
to his brother, the duke of Bediord, 1422. Charles VI. 
the old king died soon, and the dauphin took the throne at 
Charles VII. and was crowned at Poictiers. 

Catherine, the widow of Henry V. married Sir Owen Tu- 
doTi agentleman descended from the ancient princes of Wales, 
and bore him two sons, who became the earls of Richmond 
and Pembroke : and who will claim our notice herefifter. 

The duke of Bedford exerted himself to support the French 
crown for the infant heir, Henry VI, and the dauphin, 
Charles VII. made all possible efibrtsto recover his claims. 
Here the parties were at issue. James I. was at this time 
in prison in England, and the Scots shewed their resentment 
by supporting with their arms the cause of the dapphin, 
Charles VII. To obviate this, the English, agreeable to the 
advice of the regent, the duke of Bedford, entered into alli- 
ance with James, and set him at liberty ; hut he was soon 
murdered by his kinsman, the earl of Athol, 1437. 

The duke reagent overran France^ and g^dned tbe batfe ^ 
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Yemuil, which appeared to be ruinous, to the cause of 
Charles VII. but by a wonderful train of events, proved ruin- 
ous to the cause of the regent, and occasioned the l^ss of all 
the English possessions on the continent. The city of Or- 
leans l)Bid now become the key of the contending parties, 
and covered their divided provinces. Charles held posses- 
sion, and the duke regent resolved to dispossess him ; all 
Europe considered tlie fate of the kingdom to depend on the 
siege of Orleans ; the contending parties exerted all the^ir 
valor, and prowess upon both sides 5 Charles VII. began to 
despair, and actually made arrangements to withdraw into 
Languedoc and Dauphiny, for the security of his army. 

The kind remonstrance of his queen an4 other favourites 
at court, diverted Charles from his purpose, and he resolved 
to defend the city. At this critical moment, a very singular 
adventure arrested the attention of Europe : Joap De Arc, a 
country girl of the .village of Dpmrimi, on the borders of 
Lorrain, from a low and obscure station, was raised up as the 
deliverer of the city of Orleans. 

Joan announced that by immediate coqumunications from 
heaven, she had received a special commission to go, and re- 
lieve the city. She went to the governor of the city of Vau- 
eouleurs, and obtained his permission to repair to the court 
of Charles VII. atChinon ; there she was favourably receiv- 
ed, offered to execute th« commission of heaven, and deliver 
the city : and demanded a particular sword in the church of 
St. Catherine Fierbois. 

. After serious and mature deliberation, her request was 
granted and the sword delivered. Joan, armed cap-a-pie, 
and mounted on horseback, took her departure at the head of 
a numerous retinue, and entered the city of Orleans, arrayed 
in her armour, under the display of her consecrated standard,^ 
and amidst the acclamations of the garrison and citizens. 

The scene was opened : Joan had promised to raise the 
siege of Orleans, and cause Charles to be crowned at Rheims ; 
the one was invested, but the other lay in a remote part of 
the kingdom, guarded by detachments of English troops, in 
all the passes that led to it. 

A general anxiety began to shew itself in the English army, 
and heaviness had seized their spirits. Joan joined count 
Dunoisthecommander of Orleans, and by several desperate 
and successful sallies, drove the English from their intrench- 
ments, and actually obliged them to raise the siege. 
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She tbeD pressed Charles to accompaaij her inunediately 
to Rheims, which he did, at the head of 12,000 men. Their 
inarch was rapid and easy ; Rheims opened her gates, and 
Joan and (Jharles entered in triumph. Charles VII. was 
crowned, and anointed with that holy oil which the pigeon 
was said to have hrought from heaven to Clovis ; and all 
France was ready to submit to his authority. 

This simple story needs no comment — we will pursue the 
facts in their consequences. 

To counterbalance this, th^ duke regent sent for the young 
king fVom England, Henry VI. and had hiqi crowned, and 
conducted all his movements with the caution of a Fabius, to 
elude the attack orCharles. 

Joan, at the coronation of Charles at Rheims, declared her 
commission closed, and demanded permission to retire, but 
was overpersuaded to attempt the defence of the town of 
Compeign, then besieged by the duke. Here she attempted 
the same sallies as at Orleans, was taken prisoner, condemn- 
ed by an ecclesiastical court as a witch and a sorceress, and 
committed to the flames. 

Thus perished the heroine of Orleans, who deserved a 
better fate, in 1431. The duke regent died soon after — fac- 
tions sprang up in England, when Henry took the throne ; 
Charles recovered all the English possessions in France, ex- 
cept. Calais ; the storm of war hushed into a calm, whilst the 
affairs of England took up the attention of, Henry, and the 
parties withdrew from the contest without even a truce, 
1 453. France continued to recover her order, and England 
continued to decline » 

We left Albert Duke of Austria upon the imperial throne j 
where he attempted an expedition against the Turks, but fell 
a prey to the dysentery 1439, and was succeeded by his broth- 
er Frederic III. duke of Austria ; Albert's infant son Ladis- 
laus inherited Hungary and Bohemia, under the guardian- 
ship of Frederic III. A grand council was now .assembled 
at Basil by order of the council of Constance, ** to reform 
the church universal, both in its head and members." This 
council had raised to the chair Felix y. in opposition to En- 
genius IV. who opposed the meeting of the council. 

Frederic III. repaired to this council, after having enjoyed 
an interview with their pope Feli?, who he endeavoured to 
persuade to resign the chair to Eugenius, and restore peace 
to the church ; Felix resigned, Eugenius died, Nicholas V. 
was raised to the chair, and the schism was healed. 
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The healing of this religious faction made Frederic very 
popular, and opened anew scene. The factions of Germany 
had for a long time left the states of Italy a prey to their in- 
trigues and civil wars, a|id the emperor now entered upon a 
tour of Italy, to heal the contentions, to meet £leonora, sister 
to the king of Portugal, to whom he was engaged in mar- 
riage, and to receive the Roman crown. 

All the cities of Italy vied with each other in testifying 
their respect for the emperor; amhassadors and deputa- 
tions, from all the principsJ cities, met him at the foot of the 
Alps, courted his attention, and graced his train. 

Venice,. Milan, Florence, and Bologna, received the empe- 
ror with great magnificence, and Sienna witnessed the first 
interview with the princess Eleonora, where he gave audi- 
ence to the legates of the Pope.* The emperor had now 
taken the first step to enter Rome, he next approached the 
city by the way of Viterbo, (where he was insulted by the 
populace and his life endangered) and pitched his tent under 
the walls of Rome, according to custom, and passed the night. 
The next morning Frederic entered Rome, attended by the 
whole college of cardinals, amidst the acclamations of the 
people, and was crowned king of Lombardy ; on the third 
day his marriage with the princess Eleonora was consumma' 
ted, the concordat of the German Empire ratified with the 
pope, and the emperor returned to Germany, 1452. 

At this time the Turks entered Constantinople in triumph, 
overthrew the last vestige of the Roman Empire, and put an 
end to the legs of iron in the great image of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Thus far we have traced the progress of man through all 
the mazes of revolution, in the rise and fall of the four great 

* Here Frederic complied with the usages of Emperors before he 
entered Rome, and took the following oath : ^* I Frederic king of the 
Romans, promise and swear by the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, by 
tha wood of the vivifying cross, and by these relics of saints, that if by 
the permission of the Lord I shall come to Rome, I will exalt the holy 
Roman church and his holiness who presides over it to the utmost in 
my power. Neither shall he lose life, limb, or honor by my counsel, 
consent, or exhortation Nor will I, in the city of Rome, make any 
law or decree touching those things that belong to his holiness, or the 
Romans, without the advice of our most holy Lord Nicholas^ Whate- 
ver part of St. Peter s patrimony shall fall into our hands, we will re- 
store it to his holiness ; and he to whom we shall commit the admiH- 
istration of our kingdom of Italy, shall swear to assist his holiness in 
defending St. Peter's patrimony to the utmost of his power. Sohelf 
me God and his holy evangelists." 
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empires of fte earth, distinguished also by the four beasts in 
the vision of the prophet Daniel ; of whom it was said, " a* 
rise, devour much flesh," We have also traced the revolu- 
tions which have distressed the world under the reign of that 
little horn, which grew out of the horns of the fourth beast, 
and seen the plains of ancient Greede, formerly so renown- 
ed in the Persian and Roman wars, become the theatre of 
christian and mahometan conflict. 



CHAP. XXI. 

ftecapitulation — civil wars in England — of France — t»ar in 

Flanders. 

The feet of the Roman empire are now distinctly formed, 
as in the great image of Nebuchadnezzar, where the iron is 
mixed with clay. The beast and the false prophet are now 
firmly seated in the two great capitals, exercising universal 
sovereignty. The kingdoms of the west under the dominion 
' of the little horn, will continue to claim our attention. 

We have noticed the struggles in France, during the mi- 
nority of Henry VI. under the regency ofhis uncle, the duke 
of Bedford, and the ruin of the aflairs of England which fol- 
lowed the death of the duke regent. The character and 
reign of Henry VI. in England now claim our attention. 

The weak reign of Henry i opened the way for Richard, 
duke of York, to set up bis claim to the crown, which he 
had derived from his mother Phillippa, only daughter of the 
duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III. ; and who 
claimed precedence of the title of the duke of Lancaster, who 
was third son of Edward. 

The duke of York had high claims, was valiant, very rich, 
allied by marriage to the best blood of the nation, and gene- 
rally beloved. 

The queen mother, assistedby the earl of Suffolk, still con- 
tinued the regency in England, where they were not only 
unpopular, but accused as the secret cause of all the losses in 
France ; and as Margaret Was a French woman, they were 
even accused of treachery ; the murder of the duke of Glou* 
cester, whipK was also imputed to them, confirmed all susjh- 
cions, and rendered them odious to the nation. 
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the duke of York knew how to avail himself of this state 
of things ; he proceeded to accuse Suffolk in parliament, had 
himhanished for five years, and caused him to be murdered 
on his passage to France. 

The duke of Somerset succeeded in the administration, 
and in the esteem of the queen ; this transferred the public 
odium to him ; and the parliament approached the throne 
with a petition that the duke of Somerset might be excluded 
from the councils of the nation. Somerset was arrested, 
sent to the tower, and the duke of York appointed lieutenant 
of the kingdom, with all the powers of regent. 

Henry VI. recovering from the depressed state of his health 
and spirits, attempted to check the overhearing power of 
Richard by force. The duke was prepared, and a battle 
was fought ; Richard was victorious, the king was taken, his 
army dispersed, and a general accommodation took place be • 
tweenthe parties, which was sealed in the public view, by 
, a mutual procession, and te deum, in the cathedral of St. Paul, 
1453. 

The trifling incident of a quarrel between two servants of 
the contending parties, s^ain threw the nation into a civil 
war, and caused the battle of Blow-heath, where again Rich- 
ard was successful. This increased the violence of the par- 
ties, and the jealousy of the nation towards Richard ; the 
treachery ofjone of his principal generals, who deserted to the 
king, obliged Richard to flee to Ireland, and abandon his cause. 

In this critical state of affairs, the earl of Warwick apjpear- 
ed in Kent, assembled an army by the influence of his popu- 
lar talents^ marched to London, from thence amidst the tri- 
umph of popular applause, he advanced to meet the king. 
The two armies met at Northampton, an action was fought, 
Warwick was victorious, the king was taken, and. carried in 
triumph to London. 

Richard returned to England, approached parliament 'with 
great dignity, modesty and firmness, plead his title to the 
crown, and retired. The house of peers with the advice of 
the commons, ratified the claims of Richard, made him re- 
gent during the life of Henry, and upon his death, secured 
the throiie, as the true and lawful heir. 

Margaret the queen had fled during these stru^les, into" 
Scotland, where she raised a powerful army of twenty thou- 
sand men, and^entered England to dispute the prize. 
y Ri{>hard advanced to meet the queen ; a battle was fought 
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near Wakefield, Richard was slain, and his second son earl of 
Rutland, taken and murdered : the earl of Salisbury shared 
the same fate, and apened the way for a war of extermination. 

Margaret marched towards London ; the earl of Warwick 
met her at St. Albans, a battle ensued, Warwick was beaten, 
and fled to London, and Margaret recovered her captive king. 

This victory was checked by the approach of young Ed- 
ward (then twenty years of age) son of the late duke of York, 
with a strong force, elated with their late successes. The 
queen retired to avoid an action ; Edward entered London in 
triumph, set up his claim to the crown in right of his father, 
was owned and received by the acclamations of the people, 
<$onfirmed by the house of lords, and crowned king, as Ed- 
ward IV. 

Here opened the exterminating scene of carnage and des-* 
truction in the civil war of the houses of York and Lancaster, 
(or war of the white and red rose.) The two armies were 
now aupoiented to about forty thousand men : they met near 
Towton, an action commenced, both parties drew the sword 
and rushed to close combat, the conflict was obstinate, the 
carnage was great, the Lancastrians fled, Edward pursued, 
no quarter was the order of-the day, and tjie butchery was 
awful : thirty -six thousand fell on the field, and in the flight. 
The action was decisive, and Margaret and Henry fled to 
Scotland for safety and succor. 

The divided state of Scotland, under the reign of James 
HL (who had succeeded James IL) was in no situation to heal 
her own factions ; yet she ventured to profier assistance to 
Margaret, upon the condition that she should deliver up the 
conquered fortress of Berwick, and contract her son in mar- 
riage with a sister of James I II . This being settled, Margaret 
asseo^led an army of English, Scots, and French, and advan- 
ced into England, 1464.. 

Lord Montecute met her at Hexham, attacked, routed, 
and destroyed her army, either in the field or on the scafldld. 
Margaret and her son fled into a deep forest, where she was 
robbed by one set of banditti, and protected^ with her son, by 
another, until she found her way into France. Henry was 
discovered, after one Whole year's concealment, carried to 
Xondon and committed to the tower ; and the tranquillity of 
the nation was restored. 

Edward sent the earl of Warwick into France, to negotiate 
3 tx^atyofmarris^with the sister of the qtieen efFranee^ 
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and ia his absence was smitten with the charms of lady Eli-* 
zabeth Gray, (whose husband fell in the battle of St. Albans, 
and whose estate had been confiscated by Richard ;) he offer- 
ed her his hand, and the half of his crown : was accepted^ 
and the marriage consummated without the privity of War- 
wick. This raised his irreconcilable revenge : he returned 
to England, put himself at the head of the Lancastrians, and 
took the field. Edward, deserted by his frienda, felt himself 
unsafe at the head of his army, and fled into Holland ; Henrys 
VI. was once more restored to the throne, and the parlia*- 
ment declared Edward IV. an usurper, in 1470. 

The factions in England opened the way for Edward to re* 
turn the next year. He entered lk)ndon in triumph, after 
having routed the army of Warwick, and seen him and his 
brother the marquis^ of Montague, both dead before him, and 
his army given up to the exterminating cry of no quarter* 

Margaret, with her young son, eighteen years of age, lan- 
ded from France, on the fatal day, and took shelter in the 
abbey of Beaulie.u, where she assembled an army by the as- 
sistance of her friends, took the field, and met Edward at- 
Tewksbury. An action ensued ; Margaret was routed^ her 
army cut to pieces and destroyed, she and her son were- taken 
prisoners, her son was murdered, Margaret thrown into the 
tower, and Edward again restored to the throne. 

Having exterminated all hi9 rivals, Edward assembled a& 
army to divert and unite the nation ; embarked for France, 
and alarmed Lewis XI. into an honourable treaty and return- 
ed to England, with seventy-f^^e thousand crowns^ and a stip- 
ulation for fifty thou|S|MKl more annually jSh* life^ fifty thou- 
sand for the ransom of Qjaeen Margaret, who retired to France^ 
and lived and died in peace. 

Factions were generally laid now in England, and Edward^ 
after causing the restless spirit of the duke of Clarence to be 
appeased in a butt of malmsey wine, enjoyed a tranquil throne, 
and died in the forty second year of his age, 1 483. 

Edward V. then thirteen years of age, succeeded his fath- 
er, under the regency of his uncle Richard, duke of Glouces- 
ter, who was chosen protector, and who fixed his eye upon 
the crown. 

Between Richard and the throne stood the sons of Edward 
IV. and two of the duke of Clarence, with their powerful 
friends. The latter were dispatched in bloody succession^ 
whilst the yeung princes were snug in the tower ; Richard 
swam in blood to the throne through the acclamationa of the 
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mob, sealed his power by the murder oT the princes ik the 
tower, and reigned, the scourge and terror of the nation. 

Catherine of France, relict of Henry V. had married sir 
Owen Tudor (a& was noticed) and left Henry earl of Rich- 
mond, who was, descended from John duke of Lancaster, son 
of Edward HI. by the side of the mother, and the only branch 
of tlie contending fanrfily of Lancaster ; the enemies of Rich- 
ard entered into secret negociations to restore the throne to 
the true line, through Henry, under the management of the 
dluke of Buckii^ham. 

Richard, in order to defeat these plans, proposed to marry 
the princess Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. and sister of 
the murdered princes, ^d actually obtained the consent of 
the queen mother ; when Henry landed from France with 
six thousand men, and erected his standard in Wales. The 
Welch rallied round the standard of a descendant of their an- 
ient kings, and at their head Henry advanced into England. 
Richard was prepared ; the two armies met at Bosworth, a 
battle was fought, the conflict was obstinate, Henry was tri- 
umphant, Richard fell, ^d the justice ofthes^ord took ven- 
geance on this monster of cruelty, tyranny, and blood. 

Henry was at once crowned king by his army (with the 
crown Richard wore in the action,) and hailed as the deliver- 
er of the nation ; his title was acknowledged by parliament, he 
was next married to the princess Elizabeth, and conunenced 
the dynasty of the bouse of Tudor, under the title of Henry 
VIL 

^During these struggles in England, Charles VIL 'king of 
Frknce, organized and established hisngovernment, secured 
the possessions acquired from the English, established a reg- 
ular army, raised a revenue for their regular pay, and^es- 
tablished a regular conscription throughout France, of one 
archer from each village, who was exempt from tax. This 
laid the foundation in France for ihe title of gentlemen, bo^ 
in name and in arms. 

In the midst of these wise measures, Lewis XI. rebelled 
against his father, caused his death, and usurped his throne, 
1461. This produced such changes as opened a civil war ; 
his disaffected nobles flew to arms, and both parties took the 
field ; they fought, but without decision, and Lewis gained 
by negociation what he could not obtain by his sword, and 
settled the peace of his crown-, 1466. 

The rapacity of Lewis soon led him into new troubles and 
entangled him in a quarrel with Charles the Bold, son of 
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Philip iAe of Burgundy ; both parties took the field, but 
Lewis bought off with money, and held a private interview 
with Charles at Peronne, (then in possession of Charles ;) 
here Charles caused Lewis to be secured in the £dstle, and 
held him as his prisoner, compelled him to march against 
Liege in support of Charles' claims, and assist in the reduc- 
tion and ruin of Liege. • ' 

Upon the return of his liberty, he attempted to unite to his 
crown Burgundy, Franche Compte, Artois, Flanders, and ai* 
most all the Netherlands, by a marriage between his son 
Charles the Dauphin (then seven years of age) and the Prin- 
cess, daughter of the duke of Bui^ndy, who was sole heiress. 

This failed, and the Princess Mary, was married to Maxi* 
milian L son of the £mperor Frederic I IL which laid the 
loundation for all those wars between France and Austria, 
which desolated the low countries. 

Lewis "settled a truce in Flanders, but the troubles of France 
continued to his death, and the horrors of this scene inflicted 
some punishment on him for the cruelties of his life. Lewis 
was the fir St king of France who assumed the title of most chris^- 
tian majesty; he was succeeded by his son Charles VIIL at 
fourteen years of age, and the regency was conducted by the 
dukeof Orleans, afterwards Lewis XII. 



CHAP. XXII. 



%A general view of Europe ; league of Camhray ; commence^ 

m£fU of the Reformation. 

Thus having surveyed this dark and distressing period of 
elc^ven centuries, we come down to that epoch in the history of 
Europe, when the reigns of Charles the VIII. of France, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella of Spair, Henry VII. of England, Maxi- 
milian I. of Germany, and popes Stxtus the IVth, and Alex- 
ander VI. formed a new constellation in the western hemis- 
phere, a period when the balance of power first began to be 
felt and understood ; that balance of power which has beea 
die subject of such distressing and expensive wars, and con^ 
tinues to this day to waste the blood and treasures of Europe. 

Charles VIII. was a prince of great ambition, and upon the 
commencexnoBt of his reign found all the great fie& of France 
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anited to the throne, except the duchy of Brittany ; this it be* 
. came the interest of the nation to unite to the crown by a mar- 
riage between Charles and the duchess. After the remoral 
of several important obstacles, this was finally accomplished, 
and Charles found himself at the head of an undivided throne* 

The union of the kingdoms of Castile and Arragon, under 
Ferdinand ani Isabella, was accomplished by a similar mar- 
riage in Spain. Under their patronage^ Christopher Colum- 
bus opened a, new world to the family of man in 1492. Hen- 
ry the Vll/by the victory of Bosworth, the death of Richard 
the III. the last of the Plantagenets, and by the marriage of 
Elizab^hj daughter of Edward -IV. quieted the civil wars of 
England, and restored tranquillity to the throne. 

Maximilian I. by creating the high court of the imperial 
chamber in Germany, quieted in a great measure the feadf 
whiph had long distracted the empire, established a unioa 
very much like the Achean league in ancient Greece, and 
secured tranquillity. .-^^* 

Of these popes like s}] di^ predecessors, we cannot find 
one good thing to say, and pass over the many corrupt things . 
we might say, to let them rest in silence. 

The system of the balance of power which now Segan to 
regulate the great theatre of European politics, took its rise 
in the Italian claims, and was now confirmed by the expedi- 
tion of Charles Vllf . to support his title to the kingdom of 
Naples, which he claimed as heir to the house of Anjou. 

Charles marched into Italy, took an uncontested possession 
of the throne of Naples, marched to Rome, took possession 
as a conqueror, humbled pope Alexander VI. in the castle 
of St. Angelo, prescribed conditions to the smaller states, and 
thtis gave law to Italy. He caused himself to be proclaimed 
emperor of the east, jupona grant of Paleologus, when the em- 
pire of Constantinople fell into the hands of the Turks. This 
bold stride of Charles called forth a confederacy composed 
of the emperor Maximilian I. Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
Venetians, andjthe duke of Milan, sanctioned by the pope. 

In this union they laid aside their private animosities, for- 
med one common interest, compelled Charles to retrace his 
steps, return to France, and resign the conquest of Italy in 
less, time than it had taken him to acquire it. His excesses 
soon closed his life, and he died in 1498, leaving his throne to 
Lewis XII. ; the fruits of this coalition have been the means of 
prf^^gving the balance of power y by a similar resort, to this day. 
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Henry VII. of England made an effort to recorer the prov- 
ince of Brittany in the reign of Charles VIII. but was appeas* 
ed with a large sum of money, and Brittany, together with 
Burgundy passed into the hands of Lewis XII. then to Fran- 
cis I. knd the kingdom has remained entire. The success 
of the coalition against Charles VIIL led to a new theatre of 
events. 

The republic of Venice, together with Genoa, became the- 
carriers of Europe in the time of the crusades, which laid the 
foundation for that commerce which had now raised those 
cities above all others in Europe, both in wealth, splendor^ 
and the arts. Venice had not only enriched and embellished 
her city, but enlarged her state by seizing on the dominions 
of her neighbors, and had become so formidable as to alarm' 
the fears and jealousy of pope Julius II. 

Situated at the head of the Gulf of Venice, or Adriatic Sea» 
she had supplanted the ancient city of Tyre, and engrossed 
the commerce not only of Europe, but of Asia, and even of 
Africa ; her government which was altogether in the hands 
of the nobles, had stood unshaken amidst all the storms that 
surrounded herf-and set at defiance the domination of the 
chair of St. Peter. 

Julius formed a coalition to humble her, known by the leagire 
of Cambray. The principals of this league were Maximilian 
I. of Germany, Lewis XII. of France, Ferdinand of Spain, 
together with the princes of Italy generally. The Venetians 
suffered this storm to gather and burst upon their heads with- 
out one effort to divert it ; their long uninterrupted prosper- 
ity had corrupted their policy, and lulled them into security. 

Overwhelmed by this mighty force, they abandoned all 
their conquests, shut themselves up in their city, and sued for 
peace. Julius, who was at the bead of this league, and who 
had thrown his keys into the Tiber, drawn his sword to as- 
sert his dominion and become a champion of Mars, seized on 
and recovered such territory as lay within, and contiguous 
to ecclesiastical estates, and settled a peace.  

Alarmed at the formidable force of Lewis, as well as the 
rest of the allies, Julius absolved the Venetians from his spir- 
itual thunders, united them in his interest to expel all for> 
eigners out of Italy, and drew his sword upon Lewis. Julius 
diverted Ferdinand from the league, united the Swiss in his 
interest, and solicited and obtained the aid of Henry VIII. of 
England, who co-operated in the war. 
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-The battle of Ravenaa lost Lewis all his claims in Italy, 
and, his flight was as rapid as the flight of his predecessor 
Charles VIIL Julius succeeded in all his plans anddied at an 
advanced age, leaving the chair to Leo X, 1513. , 

Henry VIIL followed up the blow, formed a league with 
Maximilian^ and the two sovereigns took the field in Flanders 
against Lewis XIl. where the emperor Maximilian served in 
-the pay and under the command of Henry VIIL of England. 

Here commenced the English and German coalitions in 
Flanders against France. Henry was entangled in a war with 
Scotland, and Lewis with pope . Leo X. at the same time. 
The war in Slanders became a war of posts ; the campaign 
closed without advantage to the parties, Henry returned to 
England, a peace was settled genendly by intermarriages the 
next season, and the storm of war was again hushed. 

Lewis died 1616, and was succeeded by his son-in-law, 
Francis I. ; the next,year di^d Ferdinand of Spain, who was 
succeeded by his grandson Charles, heir to the afchduke 
Philip, sovereign of the low countries, who also was elected 
emperor of Germany, upon the death of Maxiimlian» under 
the title of Charles V. 1619. 

Amidst this bright constellation of princes, upon the 
thrones of England^ France, Spain and Germsmy, appeared 
Martin Luther, the angel of the gospel, and the champion of 
the reformation. At this period the use of letters, under the 
art of printing, the use of gunpowder in the art of war, the 
use of the mariner's compass in the art of navigation, the im- 
provements of husbandry, manu&ctures; and commerce, to- 
gether with the discovery of a new world, commenced a new 
era in the annals of man, opened a new field for the display 
of talents, enterprise and ambition ; gave to the religion of 
the gospel a triumph over the bigotry, idolatrous superstition 
and corruption of popery, and opened the way for Uie estab- 
lishment of a purer church in Europe, and in this western 
wilderness. 



CHAP. XXIIL 



Cheneral^UUe of society^ commerce ^ navigati&n^ 6»d the- arts in 
Europe-^QreignedverUwres and tUscavcriea — in^ormaiion 
continued. 

Beforg we enter upon that aU-important sceoe^ the re- 
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formation under Martin Luther/ let us take a view of com- 
merce, navigation, the arts, and fetate of society generally, at 
this eventful age. * 

Portugal which had been erected into a kingdom by duke 
Alphonso Henriquez, 1 139 ; was torn by feuds, and distract- 
ed by perpetual wars with the Moors, until the reign of king ' 
John, 1386. He, like Alfred of England, turned the attention 
of the nation to their fleet. His successor, Don Henry,' 
enlarged and improved the plans of his father, cultivated Ihe^ 
sciences with great success^ applied the science of astronomy 
to the art of navigation, and tayght the Portuguese how to ex- 
plore distant lands, who by their successful efforts were in- 
spired with a spirit for distant adventure. The same spirit 
grew and increased under the succeeding reign of John II. 
who transmitted it to his successor, Emanuel I. 

At the commencement of his reign, he found that the whole 
coast of Africa, upon the shore of the Atlantic had been ex- 
plored by his p>edecessor, as far as the Cape of Good Hope ; 
the Azores and Cape de Verd Islands were opened to their 
view, and the vine and sugar cstne were introduced into Ma- 
deira with success. 

Emanuel, alive to the spirit and successes of national ^nter- 
prize, sent a fleet of four ships under Vasco de Gama, to ex- 
plore the Indian Ocean, who discovered Hindostan, or hither 
India, 1498, touched at the city of Calicut, on the Malibar 
coast, then greatly enriched by the trade of the Arabs, who 
were the carriers of the wealth of India, by the way of the 
Red Sea to Egypt, or by the way of Palmyra to Tyre and Si- 
don ; from whence the Venetians and Genoese conveyed it 
to Europe. 

De Gama, after a perilous but successful voyage, returned - 
to Lisbon, and thus laid the foundation of the commerce of 
India, by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. Pope Alex- 
ander VI. granted to Emanuel all his new discoveries, and 
all such as he should discover, provided he should propagate. 
the christian religion. 

Fired with zeal and enterprize, in commerce, and religion, 
the whole nation caught the flame ; and on a second adven- 
ture with thirteen ships, under Alvarez de Cabral, they tra- 
versed the great Atlantic, explored the coast of Brazil, on the 
continent of South America, in 1600, took possession under 
the title of the land of the holy cross y pursued their voyage 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope to India, establishd 
with the sword an independent trade, and returned to Lisbon. 
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A strong foEce was sent out in 1502, which ^onfi'rmBd the 
former estabishnxent in India, burnt Calicut, and made Goa, 
the emporium of Porti^uese conunerce in India. In 1511, 
Albuquerque, the Portuguese governor of India, took the city 
of MaJs^ca. He ruined the commerce of Egypt with India, 
by his depredations on the shores of the Red Sea, and thus 
turned the wealth of India to Eisbon. 

Albuquerque, after all these services for his country and 
the world, like his great prototype, Christopher Columbus, 
fell a sacrifice to the envy and malice of his enemies, and 
died of a broken heart, in poverty and disgrace. 

The Portuguese afterwards extended their commerce to 
China and Japan. The discoveries of Christopher Colum- 
bus, 1492, we will reserve for the history of America. — The 
English, the Spaniards, and the Dutch, were soon engs^ed in 
the commerce of the east ; and all that wealth which used to 
pass into the west, by the way of the Persian gulf, to Tyre 
and the Red Sea, to Cairo and Alexandria, and from thence, 
by the ships of Venice and Genoa, to Flanders in. the low 
countries, and Dantzic and other ports on the Baltic, and 
thence generally diffused over Europe- — ^was at this time 
brought to Lisbon, by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which continues to this day the highway ^f the commerce of 
the west with the east. 

Martin Luther commenced his labors in the heart of Ger- 
many, of unfolding to the world the mystery of iniquity which 
had for so many centuries been veiled in the mysteries of 
popery, by publishing the pure doctrines of the gospel in a 
language familiar to all, and disclosing the corruptions of the 
beast without morals, without religion, and without the au* 
thority of God. 

France and Spain were now engrossed in th^ strife between 
Charles V. and Francis I. for supremacy in Italy. Henry 
Vni. of England was engaged in holding a balance of power 
between them, whilst Luther was in the heart of Germany, 
publishing good tidings of good things. 

He was opposed by pope Clement VII. who summoned a 
diet at Worms to check the progress of Luther, who had con- 
verted to the faith nearly one half of Germany, and gained 
the confidence of a great part of the remainder. The edicts 
of the diet of Worms, and the spiritual thunders of Clement, 
were lost in the air ; Luther set them at defiance. 

Charles V. alarmed for the safety of the church, and the 
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peace of Germany, assembled the diet of Spires to take into 
consideration the ststte of religion ; they confirmed the edicts 
of Worms; this called forth the protest of the elector of 
Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, the duke of Lurenburg, the 
prince of Anhalt, with the deputation of fourteen free impe^ 
rial cities, against the edict of Spires, and fixed to the follow- 
ers of Luther the name of protestants, which continues to 
this day, 

Melancthon, who co-operated with Luther, drew up a sys- 
tem of principles, styled the confession of Augsburg, which 
became the strong hold of attack and defence through this 
wonderful contest ; resisted the sword, the torch and the 
gibbet, with all the malice of hellish assassination ; stood the 
palladium of the reformation, triumphed over the beast with 
his ten horns, and has transmitted the blessings of *' peace 
on earth and good will to men," down tpKhe present period. 

The field of foreign enterprise led off the attention of the 
maratime states in the south of Europe, and the great contest 
in Italy between Charles V. and Francis I. (in which Fran- 
cis failed, and was led a prisoner from the siege of Pavia into 
Spain,) also served to divert the attention of these powers, 
and open the way for the more easy spread of the reforma- 
tions—and the effects of these very strfi^les, and this com- 
mei'ce, were, to expand the minds of men^ and facilitate the 
easy and general circulation of the scriptures of truth. 

Henry VIIL of England, with a steady eye to the b^ance 
of power in Europe, effected the restoration of Francis I. 
after a captivity of two years, entered into the religious quar- 
rels of the day, and by his defence of popery, obtained from 
the pope the title of defender of the faith : but when his 
holiness refused to sanction the divorce of his wife, he 
threw off the mask, severed his kingdon of England from 
the holy see, founded the reformed protestant episcopal 
church, by a decree of his parliament, placed himself at its 
head, and at one bold stroke abolished all the religious 
cloisters of England — thus rooting out popery, by the des- 
truction of these-sinks of corruption, together with the in- 
fluence of the monks, those pests and drones of society, who 
governed them. 

Henry proceeded to divorce his first 'wife, Catherine of 
Spain, and in su6cession married five others ; of these, two 
were divorced, two beheaded, and two died natural deaths. 
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Henry was no Lutheran, and so full was he of the ideas of 
heretics, that he denounced all who questioned his suprema- 
cy, and brought to the block all who advocated {he doctrines 
of Luther. The six articles (called the bloody bill) which 
Henry forced through his parliament, proved him to \>e yet 
an orthodox catholic ; the observance of these articles he 
enforced with the punishment of death. 

Henry VIIL went very far however to promote the refor- 
mation in England ; though he was as bloody an^ enthusiast 
and tyrant, as many of the popes of Rome, and died as he had 
lived, a catholic. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Affairs of Germany — England — France — massacre of St. Bar- 
, . tholom^w. 

The confession of Augsburg, and the league of Smalkalde, 
which united the faith and energies of the protestants in Ger- 
many, maintained a firm resistance to the powers o£* the em- 
peror and tne pope, until they were broken by the civil wars, 
and the reduction of Saxony. This stroke gave strength and 
confidence to the emperor ; he convoked the diet of Augs- 
burg, and published his interim. 

This placed Charles between two fires, excited the indig- 
nation of the pope, and hi^ despotic sway, united more firmly 
the protestant league of Smalkalde, and brought in prince 
Maurice, who had subdued Saxony for the emperor, to oppose 
Charles, and support the protestant league. In the midst of 
these scenes, died Clement VII. and Francis I. who were 
succeeded by Paul III. and Henry II. 

This change of measures in Maurice, humbled the haughty 
plans of Charles, and fixed the reformation upon an immova- 
ble basis in Germany. 

In the midst of these troubles, and immediately afler the 
league of Smalkalde, died Martin Luther ; having kindled 
the reformation, and having lived to realize that waters 
could not quench, and that floods could not drown it-; but 
that a way was already prepared for it to illuminate the world. 

Thus we have seen how the prediction of the prophet has 
been fulfilled in this angel of the gospel ; and every protestant 



divine from that day to this, has added one more blast to t)A 
trump of the immortal Luther ; aod all who shall follow, will 
continue to swell the blast,*^^ till the commencement of the 
millenial day. 

In the midst of the triumphs of the reformation in Germa^ 
ny died Henry VIII. of England, who was succeeded by his 
only son, Edward VI. at nine years of age* Henry settled 
his crown by will ; first upon Edward, (by Jane Seymour :) 
then to Mary, (by Catherine of Arragon ;) then to Elizabeth, 
(by Anne Bolyn.) During the minorityof Edward, the re- 
gency devolved upon his uncle, the Duke of Somerset, with 
the title of protector, together with five other executors, with 
archbishop Cranmer at their head. Under this protectorate, 
a war sprang up between England and Scotland, which led 
the Scots to send the young princess Mary into France for 
her education. It produced no decisive events, and closed 
with the triumph of the reformation in England, and the es- 
tablishment of the church aiid Liturgy, as they now stand at 
this day. 

The intrigues of the earl of Northumberland, which brought 
to the block the regent and protector, and upon the death of 
Edward VI. conferred the throne upon Lady Jane Gray, to 
the exclusion of the heir named in Henry's will — ^the arm of 
justice, supported by the voice of the nation, which set aside 
lady Jane Gray, brought the earl of Northumberland to the 
block, and placed the crown upon Mary, the rightful heir — 
we shall pass over ; together with the bloody reign of queen 
Mary, in which she attempted to restore the Catholic reli- 
gion, with the union and sovereignty of the holy see, at the 
expense of the best blood of the nation. 

In this bloody reign, a John Rogers, a Latimer, a Cran- 
mer, and other worthies of the protcstant church, fell a sa- 
crifice. An insurrection to resist these sanguinary scenes, 
and restore lady Jane Gray and her husband, lord Dudley, 
tp the throne, brought these worthies to the block, together 
with many who abetted their cause ; popery swam in 
blood five years, when the nation was relieved by the 
death of Mary, and the accession of the illustrious Elizabeth, 
1668. 

In the siame year, Charles V. at the age of fifty-six, bes- 
towed his crown and sceptre upon his son Philip II. king of 
Spain, and husband of Mary queen of England — ^thatjhe might 
pass the remainder of his ds^ys in retirement and private life ; 
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4b left the reformation triumphant in Germany, part of Swit- 
zerland, in England and Scotlsoid, with favourable prospects 
in France and Ireland. *' 

One of the first steps of Elizabeth was, to extend the arm 
of protection to the protestants in Scotland, already worn 
down by a popish persecution, during the r^ency of queen 
Hary, instigated and supported by the intrigues of France, 
'under the influence of her husband, Francis II. who had suc- 
ceeded Henry H. The reformation, after a severe and des- 
perate strug^e, triumphed over all opposition in Scotland , 
by the assistance of queen Elizabeth, and established there 
the protectant presbyterian churcl^ as enjoyed at this day. 

The deatU of Francis II. at this time, left the queen of 
Scots without issue, guaranteed to the protestants of Scotland 
the enjoyment of theirreligion, and to Elizabeth the tranquil^ 
lity of her throne. 

Charles IX. succeeded to the throne at ten years of age, 
and the kingdom fell under the regency of the queen mother ; 
the king df Navarre was named lieutenant general of France. 
At this time the reformation had taken deep root in France ; 
and the catholics and protestants were so nearly balanced, 
that some degree of toleration became necessary on the part 
of the crown to appease the violence of party. An edict 
wiis accordingly published, allowing to protestants the free 
enjoyment of their religion, without the walls of cities. 
This edict led to a civil war, in which Philip II. of Spain en- 
gaged in the bitterness of his heart against the protestants; 
and Elizabeth of England, that champion of the reformation, 
in their support. The protestants after a severe struggle, 
were successful, and obtained a further guarantee of their 
privileges. 

Upon the return of Mary , from France to Scotland, after the 
death of her husband, Francis II. king of France, she cai^- 
ried with her all the elegtmce and splendor of her person, 
polished by a French education, and the principles and bigot- 
ry of the catholic religion ; this, notwithstanding all her ef- 
forts to prevent it, poisoned the nation, and embittered her 
life, by alienating the affections of her people, exciting their 
jealousy and distrust, and inflaming the protestants to open 
acts of disrespect, insult, violence and rebellion. 

This rebellion in Scotland led Mary to France for counsel 
and support, where the reformation was denounced, and a 
total overthrow upon the continent, especially in France, 
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Spain, and the low countries, concerted at Bayonne by the 
holy or catholic league. When Mary became acquainted with 
this, she determined to co-operate in Scotland, and~«uppress 
the rebellious pjcotestants by severity, even to extermination. 

In the midst of these scenes of distress in the nation, Mary 
married lord Darnley , against the will of the protectants ; by 
bim she had a son, James VI. : soon after this event, Darn- 
ley died, by an explosion of gim powder. The flames of 
discord, by the imprudencies of Mary, were again kindled in- 
to a civil war ; and Mary was constrained to flee into England, 
place herself under the protection of her sister EUzabeth, 
where by an order of Elizabeth, she wfts confined, and lan- 
guished in her prison, a subject of intrigue. 

During her confinement, Scotland was torn by the con- 
flicting interests of the catholics and protestants ; France 
became again the theatre of a religious civil war ; and the 
low countries were drenched in blood, to enforce the catholic 
league, and exterminate the hugunots or protestants. The 
illustrious queen Elizabeth, high raised on the protestant 
throne of England, sat clothed in majesty, and held the bal- 
ances. Again, under her auspicious influence, the protest- 
ants triumphed in France, and by afavorable peace, secured 
the enjoyment of their principles. 

The queen of Scots, during her confinement, had recourse 
to Charles IX, of France, and Philip II. of Spain ; but the 
distracted state of their own dominions, left them no leisure 
to attend to her unhappy cause. The persecutions in the 
low countries, under the duke of Alva, a blood thirsty bigot 
of Philip II. drove the seven provinces of Holland to unite in 
their own defence, raise the standard of rebellion, and assert 
their independence of the crown of Spain. This opened a 
severe and bloody contest : they applied to Elizabeth for 
aid ; again she held the balances, severed the low countries 
from S|(ain, and established their indiependence. Elizabeth 
also put an end to the catholic persecutions in Scotland, by 
giving up Mary to the executioner ; when the protestants 
triumphed in Scotland. 

. Not so in France ; the catholic league filled the heart of 
Charles IX. ; he afl'ect^Bd to form a union with the catholics 
and protestants, by giving his sister in marriage to the young 
king of Navarre, .and upon the grand celebration of the nup- 
tials in Paris, where the protestants resorted upon the occa- 
sion, from all ^art^ of^rsoipe) he ordered a ^eaeral massacre 
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to commeDGe and extend throughout the kingdom. More 
than seventy thousand proteatants of every age, sex, and con- 
dition throughout France, fell a sacrifice to this bloody edict. 
Amidst the horrors of this distressing scene, the catholics 
were filled with rejoicings for the triumphs of the church mii- 
itant upon the massacre of St. Bartholomew. In the midst 
ef these scenes, Charles died at twenty-four years of age, of 
a horrible disc^e, and was succeeded by Henry III. 1574. 



CHAP. XXV. 

Aff^mrs of the Reformation generally — Spanish Armada, 

These conflicts of the reformation in the west of £urop/5 
gave an entire change to the affairs of Christendom, and pro- 
duced new scenes and new theatres of action ; the spirit of 
commercial enterprise, also gave a new spring to the mind of 
man. 

The emperor Ferdinand, who succeeded Charles V. 1657, 
made one grand effort to unite the discords of religion in 
Germany, by the council of Trent, 1561, which offered a de- 
gree of toleration upon the plan of the interim of Charles V. 
and was in like manner rejected by both parties ; the coun- 
cil was^ dissolved 1563, Ferdinand died 1564, and was suc- 
ceeded by Maximilian II. 

The ambition of Selim II. Sultan of Constantinople, in his 
wars with the Venetians, and upon Hungary, gave full em- 
ployment to the reign of Maximilian. The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew filled Europe with horror, and France with re- 
venge. The barbarous and sanguinary principles of popery 
greatly promoted the protestant cause, raised a civil war ; 
and Henry III. put himself at the head of the protestants. 

In the midst of these scenes, Philip II. king of Spain, great- 
ly enriched by conunerce and the mines of Mexico and Peru, 
and highly incensed against queen Elizabeth, as the protect- 
or of the protestants, prepared for the invasion of England, 
with the most formidable fleet then ever known, styled^^the 
invincible armada ; to tear from Elizabeth the balances of 
Europe, hurl her from her throne, and, like William of Nor- 
mandy , wield the sceptre of England, and restore the rights 
of the holy see. 
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TKe armada put to sea, and appeared oiOF the coast ofEng- 
land^ threw the nation into a state of Consternation, and cal- 
led* forth all the majesty and energies of Elizabeth, who by a 
special act of heaven, was'soon relieved from her alarm. A 
TJblent tempest arose, which overwhelmed the armada, dis- 
persed' and dashed the ships against the rocks, and left the 
ftigitivesan easy prey to the ships of Elizabeth, and at a blow 
her throne was secured ; which called forth from the queen 
this memorable expression — " Deus flavit dissipantur." 
(God blew and they are scattered.) Elizabeth at the same 
time narrowly escaped from the blackest conspiraoy, under 
Babbington. 

Henry the III. of France, at the head of the prptestants, at 
the same time laid siege to his capital, then in the power of 
the catholics, where he was assassinated by a Dominican friar, 
and left his crown to the king ofNavarre, Henry IV. (first oif 
the Bourbons,) who pressed by the catholic league, had re- 
course to Elizabeth. She sent him aid, by the means of 
which he held the catholics at bay ; and in order to secure 
the tranquillity of his kingdom, embraced the catholic reli- 
gion, and published the famous edict of Nantz, which guaran- - 
teed to the protestants the quiet enjoyment of their religion. 
Thus Henry restored peace to his throne, in the nndst of 
jealousy, gave tranquillity to France and settleda peace with i 
Philip of Spain, 1698. 

At this time died Fhi}ip 11. The war still raged 'with vio- 
lence in the low countries, which was closed by a truce for 
twelve years, between Philip HI. and the United Provinces, 
1609. At the same time Philip caused the Moors to be ex- 
pelled from Spain, (more than one million of hardy, indus- 
trious inhabitants :) this, together with the loss offhe arma- 
da, and the seven united provinces,^ with the pride and indo- 
lence arising from the • great influx of wealth from - Mexico ' 
and Peru, and the degrading effects of the inquisition upon 
the mind of man, humbled the pride ofSpain, and placed her 
in a degraded 8ituation,ffom which she has never risen. 

Immediately after the death, of iPhilip II. died queen Eliz-- 
beth, 1601,. and left her throne to James VI. of Scotl^d, son i 
of Mary, whom she had beheaded in England. James unit- - 
ed the kingdoms of England and Scotland ; and was the first, 
king t)f Britain under the title of James L . 

The reign of queen Elizabeth is above all comment ; it: 
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staMs unrivalled in the annals of En^nd, and of the world, 
and opened the way for all that ie valuable to the protestant 
cause. 

Henry IV. succeeded to a throne greatly impoverished, 
and almost ruined by the religious civil wars in France ; 
but his energy, talents, and ambition fitted him to fill it to ad- 
vantage : he quieted the feuds of France and made one great 
effort to quiet the feuds of the continent, by his plan of one 
Ipreat confederated republic, with France at its head. 

To effect this, he encouraged and promoted the protes- 
tant cause in Germany, and the low countries, but in the 
midst ofhis visionary plans, he fell a sacrifice to the degger 
of a monk, in the streets of Paris, 1610, and was. succeeded 
by Lewis XII L then a minor. 

France, under the regency of the queen mother, fell s^in 
into all the scenes of discord and civil war ; and the conti- 
nent was now torn with the conflicts of the two great pcurties, 
known by the names of the evangelical union, and the catho- 
lic league. •- 

Germany in particular was one continued scene of civil 
war ; at t)ie same time it was entangled in the wars of the 
Franks, through the reigns of Rodolph 11. and Matthias, down 
to the death of Philip III. of Spain, in 1624, who held his 
share in these feuds, to augment his power in Italy. 

The United Provinces, notwithi^tanding they were torn 
with severe religious feuds amongst the protestants them- 
selves, immediately after the pacification of 1609 had now 
graatly extended their commerce in the east, taken Brazil in 
the west, and were the immediate commercial rivals of all 
the maritime states of Europe. 

France and Germany having long been distracted with re- 
^ ligious feuds, the parties prepared to settle all their disputes 
with the sword, upon the great theatre of Germany. 

A manage took place at this time, betw/feen Charles I. then 
prince of Wales, and Henrietta, sistet^ of Lewis JUL of 
France, which produced the same consequences in England, 
as the marriage of ]^ary queen of Scots, with Francis IL of 
France, had done in Scotland. 

The war between the protestant union, and the catholic 
league commenced about 1610, became general throughout 
Europe, called into action ^1 the great talents of Europe, and 
was the first general display of arms in. Germany* 
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Upon this grand theatre of action, flourished the great - 
Gustavns Adolphus, king of Sweden, in support of evan- 
gelic anion, and crowned with his death, the famous victory 
of Lutzen. 

This triumph of Lutzen, was the triumph of the refor- 
mation ; and the treaty of Prs^ue, 1636, guaranteed ta the 
union, from the court of Vienna, all the claims of the cham- 
pious ofthe reformation : hut the war still raged with France 
until the death of Lewis XIII. 1643, then under Lewis XIV. 
until the peace of Westphalia, 1648. This again confirmed 
to the union all former treaties, and gave them an uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of their religion, together with an equal 
share in the grand councils of Germany, and hroke the pow. 
er of theca^olic league. 
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Reformation continued — "Great Britain under James L and 
I Charles I. 



Upon the death of queen Elizaheth, we found James the I. 
Bon ofthe unfortunate Mary queen ol Scots, as the rightful 
heir ; and agreeable to the wishes of Elizabeth, and the two 
nations, upon the throne of England. James I. was great 
grandson of Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry VII.; and 
^pon the failure ofthe male line in the house of Tudor, he 
was the true heir, and commenced the dynasty of the house 
of Stuart : the change was easy and regular. 

James was courted by all the potentates orEurope,and af- 
ter the defeat ofthe conspiracy in favour of his cousin, Ara- 
bella Staart, enjoyed a tranquil throne, gave hi^s whole atten- 
tion to the sciences ; by his writings, he proved the pope to 
be antichrist, and modern Rome the whore of Babylon. 

Emboldened with confidence at these public sentiments oC 
the king, the sect of puritans, which had now greatly increas*- 
,edin England, ventured to approach the throne, with hopes 
of obtaining the abolition of episcopacy . This bold' step 
alarmed the king^ and he returned this steady reply ; ** no 
bishop, no king." 
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The paritads were ordered to conform. James declared 
himself the hosband of one wife, destroyed the hsffriefs of 
the frontier towns^ and brought the two kingdoma together. 
These popular measures of James, did not satisfy the puri- 
tans, nor the catholics ^ and the latter consented to the diabol- 
ical scheme of destroying both king and {mrliament at a blow, 
by ci gunpowder plot, in 1606. 

Upon the detection of this plot, a vast quantity of gunpow- 
der in barrels, was found concealed under the house of lords, 
the day before the session of parliament, with one Fawkes, 
(a Fleming,) placed as the centinel and executioner, with his 
matches ready prepared. In this affair were involved many 
catholics of the first distinction ; whose conviction and exe- 
cution, spilt some of the best blood of the nation. The de^ 
taction of this plot, and the lenity of James, secured his pop- 
ularity, and absolved him from all suspicions of popery during 
his reign. 

James made great efforts to civilize the English, Scotch » 
and particularly the Irish ; and took more delight in the arts, 
of peace, than of war : by his weakness, he distracted his^ 
reign, in bestowing unmerited fevors upon undeserving favo- 
rites. To support these, he offended the nation, by selling - 
to the Dutch the cautionary towns^ pledged to queen Eliza- 
beth when she granted them sup|»ort in their revolutionary^ 
struggle. 

James' next unpopular, step was, to attempt to establish a- 
uniformity of worship in Scotland, as well as England, togeth- 
er with church discipline ; for this purpose he visited his 
native country. 

The nobility of Scotland were attached to the government 
of James, the people were under a certain degree of feudal 
vassalage, and of course slaves ; but the kirk, or religion of 
Scotland J was free, independent, and of the presbyterian or- 
der. This order* existed at this time in Switzerland, upon 
the plan of Zuinglius, and John Calvin^ the great- apostles of 
Switzerland. 

The first unpopular stroke of Jsmdes in Scotland was, to 
permit certain catholic lords, who had been banished Scot- 
land, to return to the kingdom. This lit up a fire, he never 
could extinguish, and raised an insurrectton whi^h placed 
James at the mercy of a mob in Edinburgh. This occasion- 
ed a convention- of the states of Scotland, where James ob- 
tained an acknowledgement of his supremacy over the eccles- 
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iastieal affiairs of Scotlaad, apd the power of settling theformfli, 
of worship and church discipline, with the consent of the 
archbishops, bishops, axui a competent number of ministers. 

This dangerous power was opposed by his parliament, 
and relinquished by James : but the next year he introduced 
some ceremonies, by the consent of the kirk. This kindled 
the fire in Scotland; and the execution of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, the projector of the colonies in North America, stamp- 
ed an odium upon the reign of James which followed him to 
his grave. 

In addition to this, the match he was planning for his son 
Charles, the prince of Wales, with the Infanta of Spain, rous- 
ed the feelings and resentment of the nation, brought on a 
collision between James and his parliament, and opened the 
controversy of privilege and prerogative, which had for its 
object to destroy the true balance of pmver in the government, 
by throwing too great a weight into the scale of monarchy, 
under the claim of prerogative, or tod great a weight into the 
5Cale of democracy, under the claim of privilege. 

The Spanish match, after a most courteous interview of 
Charles in Spain, with the Infanta, was closed by intrigues, , 
which produced a war between England and Spain, and an al- 
liance was formed between Charles and the princess Henri- 
etta of France. Charles succeeded to the throne upoa Jthe 
death of his father, 16J?&» The attempts of James to lord it 
over the forms of religion in Scotland and England, drove 
from his kingdom that little band of puritans, with their pious 
minister the Rev. John Robinson, who fled to Holland, and wh© 
will become the subject of notice in the American narrative. 

The duke of Buckingham, who had accompanied Charles 
to Spain, and had been the instrument of breaking off the 
.Spanish match, had thereby become very popular with tbe 
parliament. This increased the insolence of Buckingham, 
until he ruined Charles and himself, in the esteem of the na- 
tion, and paid for his folly and temerity by the knife of the 
assassin. Charles endeavoured to save himself, but it was now 
too late ; the war of prerogativeand privilege, between Charles 
and his parliament, had gone too far. Charles tried the expe- 
dient of dissolving his parliament ; but this only fanned the 
fire ; the war against France in support of the Hugunots, had 
done the same, and even the fall of the obnoxious Buckingham 
had given no relief! The passions of the parties had sur- 
mounted their understandings, and w^t was best for the na- 
tion, was now involved in the point, who should rule. The 
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^ueen who was a catholic, and archbiishop Laud, who w.as a | 
haughty^ violent prelate, hadboth great influence with Charles; 
strengthened his obstinate resolutions, and fixed his fate. , 

A specimen of the religious principles, which were the ba- 
sis of all this national struggle, may be seen in the consecra- 
tion of the church of St. Catherine, near the borders of Scot- 
land. Archbishop Laud marched in procession with great 
pomp and solemnity, to perform the holy office of consecra- 
tion. When he approached the church, a loud voice ex- 
claimed, "Open! open! ye everlasting doors I and let^he 
king of glory in" — the doors flew open, the archbishop en- 
tered — fell on his knees, and exclaimed with extended arms, 
and uplifted eyes, " this place is holy, the ground is holy ; 
in the name of the father, son, and holy ghost, I pronounce it 
holy." He approached the communion table, and bowed 
frequently towards it ; then marched in procession round 
the church, repeating the 100th|)salm; then said a form of 
prayer, concluding with these words : " AVe consecrate this 
fiuaivli, htiu separate it unto thee as holy ground, not to be 
profaned any more to common uses ;" uttering imprecations 
on all who should profane that sanctuary, bowing towards 
the east upon every imprecation, and exclaiming '* Let all 
the people say amen." He then pronounced benedictions 
on all who should nurse, and enrich that church by their tem- 
poral gifts ; and upon every benediction bowing towards the 
east, exclaimed : " Let all the people sayamen." Such were 
the counsellors, and such the religion, which distracted the 
nation^ under the externals of privilege and prerogative. 

In this state of things, a change of ministry, even under a 
privilege administration, produced no change in the public 
feeling. The same measures distracted both England and 
Scotland; the jurisdiction of Presbyteries, Synods, and oth* 
cr democratic courts, was abolished, and the general assembly 
had fallen into neglect for more than two years ; all this kind- 
led the Are in the kirk of Scotland, and an attempt was 
made to revive the college of justice, between the clergy and 
laity, as before the reformation. All classes of people took 
the alarm, and popery, was the general cry. 

When the dean of Edinburgh attempted to introduce the 
liturgy into the cathedral of St. Giles, arrayed in his surplice 
^ — "a pope! a pope I" vociferated from all parts of the 
church ; and the tumult was so great as to require the inter- 
position of civil auth<yity to protect the service. All these 
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arts, led the Scots to unite in a solemn covenant, to resist the 
usurpations of the crown, and protect the kirk. 

This coalition of power, proved » barrier to the encroach- 
ments of Charles, called forth the best talents of the nation, 
and opened a civil war. The pariiament of England co-ope- 
rated with the covenanters, and their vengeance fell first on 
the minister of Charles, the earl of Strafford ; who, after the 
most masterly and dignified defence, was convicted of trea- 
son ; and in spite of all the efforts of Charles to save him, 
brought to the block. 

This sacrifice produced a momentary suspension of the 
evils ; but the fire soon began to rage, both in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, and produced from the English parliament 
the famous remonstrance, which was an appeal to the people, 
althou^ addressed to the king ; and was fully a manifesto, 
and a signal for the last extremity. The violence of the par- 
ties increased daily ; excess followed excess, and violence 
and extreme succeeded violence and extreme, until privilege 
swallowed up prerogative, the voice of the king was lost in 
the usurpations of parliament, a civil war raged, the king was 
overpowered and obliged to fiee, archbishop Laud was ac- 
cused of high treason, and brought to the block, the king was 
taken, brought to London, imprisoned, tried, and executed. 
His^ death laid the foundation of the commonwealth, under 
the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. 



CHAP. XXVII. 

Great-Britain under Oliver Crompooell — Oiarles 11, — France 

under Louis XW, 

During the reign of Charles I. the civil and religious lib- 
erty of the nation engrossed their whole attention ; their 
agriculture and commerce were neglected ; their foreign 
possessions languished ; the Dutch seized on some of their 
most valuable spice islands ; and the affairs of the nation 
were low. The triumph of liberty over tyranny, and the 
fell of the tyrant, opened the way for Oliver Cromwell, as 
the popular chief, to usurp th4^ throne and give law to the 
nation, under the titl^ oil^oraHigh Protector. Under this 
title Cromwell ruled with imperial sway ; but the house of 
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lords had been abolished, and 8U<;h was the spirit of liberty 
under the commonwealth, that Cromwell with all his efforts 
end popularity could not yestore it. Under this government 
they chastised their haughty, insolent, avaricious neighbours 
the Dutch, in several desperate, bloody, and decisive naval 
combats, extended their commerce, improved their agricul- 
ture, cultivated the arts, sciences and manufactures, and op- 
ened the way for the restoration of the monarchy under the 
splendid reign of Charles II. 

Charles succeeded to the throne through the artful policy 
of general Monk, who relieved the nation from the feeble, 
imbecile reign of Richard, son of Oliver Cromwell, whose 
talents were far below the ambition of the nation, and who 
reined only seven months. Charles II. more intent on his 
own pleasures, and the gratifications of his courtiers, than the 
good of his people, suffered the commerce of the nation again 
to decline, and the Dutch to rival them in India. 

The efforts to settle North America were successful, and a 
foundation was laid in this reign, for the succeeding prosper- 
ous enterprise of the nation in the new world. 

That spirit of the reformation which faid resisted the vio- 
lent measures of Charles I. and flourished so conspicuously 
under tl^e commonwealth, was in its full strength in Scotland, 
at the accession of Charles II. and displayed its zeal and en- 
thusiasm, in large and frequent reli^ous assemblies in the 
open field, called conventicles. 

That liberty which always accompanies such zeal, Charles 
considered as incompatible with the dignity of his crown, and 
sent the earl of Lauderdale to check and suppress it^ Again 
the spirit of the reformation was called to assert its liberties 
against the violent measures of the crown ; but not with the 
same success. The power of the crown prevailed, and 
through the extremes of violence, cruelty iemd severity, the 
spirits of the enthusiasts were humbled. If such things could 
be done in the green tree, what could not be done in the dry : 
if aprotestant administration could be guilty of such severity 
and cruelty, what mi^t not be Expected from popery. 

Whilst the nation were shocked with the severities of 
Charles, and distresses of Scotland, they were roused, as by 
a clap of thunder, by the alarm of the popish plot. This, 
whether a reality, or an artful finesse, is still doubtful : but at 
that time, as a serious reahty, it excited strong apprehensions, 
^d threw the nation into the highest state of alarm ; opened 
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again 4he sharpest copffiet between the king and his parlia- 
ment ; excited the same feelings in the nation as in the reign 
of Charles I. and nothing butthexoaciliatory address, and high 
opularitj of the king could have prevented another civil war* 

The intrigues of France at this time, had a powerful influ- 
ence in the court of Charles ; he made the most of it, and by 
a money compact with the cabinet of Lewis XIV. became in- 
dependent of his parliament, assumed a dictatorial style, set 
them at defiance, humbled their refractory spirit, and tri- 
umphed in their submission. . 

_The doctrine of passive obedience, and non-resistance, 
became the order of the day, and was echoed from the desk 
and the bar through the nation. Charles enjoyed bis success- 
es in triumph, deprived the city of London of its charter ; 
the other cities tendered a voluntary resignation of theirs, 
and sealed the independence of the crown. 

These measures excited the passions and indignation of the 
sons of liberty, and roused the resentment of the Ryehouse 
plot, (so called,) a plot destined to restore the commonwealth 
by another revolution. This was discovered, and suppress- 
ed by some of the best blood of the nation, and laid the found- 
ation of that permanent strength in the monarchy, which alone 
has supported it through all the successive struggles of the 
crown, and enabled it to triumph over that disorganizing spirit 
of liberty, which beeame so factious in the time of the French 
revolution. 

It placed in the power of the crown, (or of the minister,) 
the control of the borough elections, which constitute three- 
fbqrths of the members of parliament, and thereby has, to this 
day, given the minister the control of that branch of the gov- 
ernment, and rendered the crown in a sense despotic. Charles 
disclosed all the religion he had at his death, m partaking of 
the papal eucharist at the hands of a catholic p|*iest. James 
II. duke of York, and brother of Charles, succeeded to the 
throne. James was a violent catholic. ^ 

Thus we see how God has overruled the conflicting pas- 
sions of men, in this mighty struggle, of the reformation with 
popery, and liberty with tyranny, and placed the government 
and the church exactly in that point, which have proved to 
this day, to be best adapted to the peace and prosperity of 
that nation,- and the good of the world. To illustrate this re- 
mark, let ns take a view of the gigantic power of Lewis XIV. 
king of France. Lewis XIV. succeeded Lewis XIII. 1643, 
in tibe midst of the reign of Chajrlesl. During his minority, 
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lind under the regency of tbe queen and cardinal Mazarine^ 
France was, like England, distracted with feuds. 

When Lewis took possession of the crown, he was the 
most splendid, ambitious monarch that ever filled fixe throne 
of France. He cherished the discords in England, and at 
the same time revived all the ancient claims of the crown 
under Charlemagne, and erected the standard of conquest to 
recover them. 

Spain attempted to avail herself of the feuds in France, 
which arose out of the management of Mazarine ; but Lewis, 
united with Cromwell, the protector of the commonwealth 
•f England, soon humbled Spain, and closed this war. The 
struggle for supremacy upon the ocean, which began between 
England and the seven United Provinces of Holland, in the 
reign of Charles I. still continued ; and England under Crom- 
well, gained a decided superiority over the Dutch. 

Upon the accession of Charles II. Lewis availed himself of 
this strife, and engaged England in his views, to humble the 
Dutch, and add the low countries to France. For this purpose 
he assembled a most splendid military force, took the field in 
perscfn, and entered Flanders at the head of his army. 

At the same time the combined fleets of France and Eng- 
land amounted to one hundred ships. The United Provin* 
ces were thrown into the highest state of alarm ; they collect- 
ed their fleet to guard and protect their ports, inundated their 
country, sued for peace, and offered the most flattering terms ; 
but all to no effect : their ruin was sealed by the vindictive 
malice of Charles, and the all-conquering ambition of Lewis. 
The terms were rejected, and the war pursued with vigor. 

This roused up the energies of the Dutch, who had by their 
efforts ransomed their country from the ocean, and enriched 
it by their commerce. They declared the prince of Orange, 
stadtholder, or chief magistrate of the nation ; and prepared 
for defence. The throne of William was secured by the 
' violent death of the De Witts, and others opposers in Hol- 
land ; and .he took the field in person. — The conflict on the 
ocean was desperate, and the confederates successful ; biit 
the stadtholder triumphed over Lewis in the low countries, 
and he was compelled to abandon all his conquests. 

Spain and Germany, by an alliance, supported the stadt- 
holder. The distracted state of England compelled Charles 
II. to withdraw from the war and oiffer his mediation. The 
war became a war of posts, and was attended with great dis- 



plajs of tactics aikl valor. At this time Svreden becanjie coq« 
federate with France, and Charles IL a pensionary to Lewis^ 
by a secret treaty. 

Lewis became formidable at sea, and successful against 
the combined fleets of Spain and Holland, in a splendid naval 
action on the coast of France ; this victory was sealed by the 
death of the gallant De Ruyter, the Dutch admiral. The af- 
fairs of France again became prosperous, and Lewis was suc- 
cessful at all points, both against Holland and Spain. He tri* 
umphed over England, through the venality and corruption 
of Charles II. ; triumphed over Spain, Holland and the em- 
pire, and laid the foundation for the future splendor of his- 
crown, by the possessions he retained in the low ^ou^tries, 
at the peace of Nimeguen, in 1648. 
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France continued — Europe generally-^League of At^sburg"-^ 

Remarks. 

Lewis XIV. notwithstanding the exhausted state of his 
treasury, still kept up his powerful military forces, and with 
them, that passion for glory, and lust of ambition, with which 
he commenced his reign, and which were the characteristic 
features of this haughty monarch. He assumed the dictato- 
rial style of Charlemagne, seized on Strasburg, and rendered 
it impregnable, by the talents of the famous Vauban, He 
began to flatter himself that all 'Europe would soon feel his 
sway, and that he should establish the ancient dominion. To 
this ^nd, he distracted the empire of Germany with feuds^ 
excited the Turks to war against them, to humble the house 
of Austria, which would have been ruined, had not the king 
of Poland interposed with a powerful army, compelled the 
Turks to raise the siege of Vienna, abandon their conquests 
in Germany and Hungary, return to their former limits, and 
«ettle a peace. 

Lewis embraced this favorable moment to extend his do- 
minions, by seizing on several important parts of the low 
countries, and settled a peace with Spain, the Emperor of 
Germany, and turned his attention to his fleets. 

At this critical moment, died the iUustrious Colbert> prime 
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minister of Lewie, and whose sagetcions mind, asf a statesiiao^ 
and financier, had raised Lewis to the summit of his greatness* 
With the death of Colbert, fell the greatness of Lewis, and 
left his pride and ambition, like a ship in the midst of a tem.- 
pest, without a pilot. ' 

Lewis revoked the memorable edict of Nantz : that shield 
of the reformation under Henry IV. and put forth all his ef- 
forts to establish popery upon the ruin and conversion of pro- 
testantism ; but without effect* This cruel artifice of priest- 
craft, butchery, and military executions, ruined the manufac- 
turing interest, which the iminortal Colbert had promoted 
and encouraged amongst the protestants. One twentieth 
part of the whole number, fell a sacrifice to these barbarous 
and impolitic measures ; a price was set on the heads of the 
remainder, they were hunted like wild beasts of the forest, 
and forbidden, under penalty of death, to leave the kingdom* 

In the face of dll this severity, however, more than six 
hundred thousand protestants left the kingdom ; ruined the 
Boanufacturing interest of France, and transplanted it into the 
neighbouring kingdoms. This severity was not the result of 
submission to the Roman pontiff ; his haughty spirit led him~ 
to humble pope Innocent XI. in tha most humiliating manner, 
and triumph over all his excommunications. 

This cruel, andvindictive persecution against the reforma- 
tion, arose from the haughty imperious spirit of Lewis, and 
from the weakness of his uninformed mind. He soon felt 
the rashness of these measures. The protestants in Germa- 
ny, throughout the empire, formed the famous league of 
Augsburg, to restrain the overbearing spirit of France. 

The emperor Leopold added Hungary to Austria, and pla- 
ced his son Joseph upon that throne, upon the ' suppression 
of the Turkish invasion, and was now ready to became party 
in the league of Augsburg, against France. 

Thus we see how God makes use of his means, to effect 
his ends, and with what wisdom all his great purposes are 
accomplished. 

The art of printing had greatly facilitated the improvement 
of letters, and swept away that gross ignorance which had 
prevailed through the dark ages, (that nursery of bigotry and 
superstition ;) given expansion to the mind of man, and pre- 
pared the way for the reception of those great and important 
truths the immortal Luther was destined to unfold. 

The ^xcesses^ corruptions and abuse of power, which at 
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this time had become notorimis m the catholic church, led to 
a geoeral inquiry amongst the learned, and better infomied 
part of society ; doubts began to wise with regard to many 
of the dogmas of the chuvch, said the abuse of power in the 
sale of indulgencies (which had now become notoriously cor- 
rupt) staggered the faith of some, disgusted the feehngs of 
others, and shocked all common sense. 

The pen of Erasmus was pointed and severe, well calculate 
ed to excite doubts, and lead the public mind to pau^e, reflect 
and consider, whetiier all this was founded upon the author- 
ity of God. 

The waste of blood and treasure, which had so long ac- 
companied this despotic power, had fairly opened the way 
for the introduction of those truths, the immortal Luther was 
destined to unfold ; and Germany w^ well prepared to be 
the great theatre of action. 

Armed with the authority of God, Luther stood forth, the 
great champion of truth ; unfolded the pure principles of that 
gospel which had been so long corrupted and abused : set at 
defiance that power which claimed and exercised the right of 
extirpating all opposition by force ; raised the public mind 
to resist that infieillibility, they had now been led to doubt ; 
and by his firmness, learning, and talents, established the re- 
formation upon an immoveable basis. . ;' 
^ Germany, which had suffered most severely from the des- 
potic power of the popes through the dark ages, was now 
destined to become the light of the world, in religion, and in 
science. Luther stood forth as the light ofth^ gospeL; Co- 
pernicus, (of Thorn) unfolded the mysteries of the heavenly 
bodies, and taught the true doctrine of the solar system ; and 
Kepler illustrated the true figure of their orbits :' all tiiese 
combined, gave such expansion to the miud, as led to a more 
general inquiry, opened the way to a more general and cor- 
rect understanding of the truth of religion, of nature, and of 
God. ^ 

Italy at this time was favoured also with her Gallileo, 
whose inventive genius greatly improved the telescope, by 
which the systems of Copernicus and Kepler were confirmed, 
and the rotation of the sun upon its own axis, the satellites of 
the several planets, the phases of Venus, and the mountains 
in the moon were aH discovered. 

w All these great events combined, excited a general inquiry.^; 
^is w^ increased, aod strengthened by the persecutions df 
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the pojpes, who denounced the whole as one great system of 
absurdity and heresy. The inquisition of Italy, so late as 
1633, passed a decree, declaring the solar system of Coper- 
nicus expressly contrary to the holy scriptures, false and 
absurd in sound philosophy, as well as erroneous in the 
faith ! 

These great luminaries of Germany, hare diflfused their 
light, as wehaiie noticed, throughout the christian world, and 
have unfolded to men that great system of religious and lite- 
rary truth which they no;v enjoy, and which, under their fu- 
ture improvements, they are destined to enjoy. 
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England ; and Europe generally from the accession of James 
II, to the rise of the order of the Jesuits. 

At this eventful period when the league of Augsburg ha4 
•united the whole protestant cause of Europe, as one great 
family, to resist the overbeariug power of that chastising 
rod, Lewis XIV. king of France, commenced the unhappy 
ireign of James H. as successor of Charles II. of England. 
His character as a papist, under the title of duke of York, 
had occasioned much warmth of feeling and expression, 
during the reign of Charles, and was yet remembered. 
Notwithstanding his flattering assurances, he discovered the 
purposes of his heart, in his imperious speech to his parlia- 
ment. 

Conspiracy soon kindled into a flame, and raised an insur- 
rection in the nati6n. At this time he commenced a career 
of general favor and indulgence to papists, both in England 
and Ireland, and issued a declaration of general indulgence, 
or liberty of conscience, by his own absolute and arbitrary 
power; sent an ambassador to Rome, in order to unite the 
cr«wn of England again to the holy see ; gave a public au- 
dience to the pope's nuncio, and consecrated four popish 
bishops in the king's chapel ; jpermitted the monks to ap- 
pear at court in their respective habits ; attempted to intro- 
duce Roman catholics into the church and universities ; en- 
deavored to gain thei protestant dissenters, and to form them 
into a union with the catholics, by ordering a neiy declaratioB 
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of indulgence, and causing it to be read in the pulpit by all 
of the eslablidhed clergy. 

The clergy resisted, and a general alarm was excited 
throughout' the nation. They invited William, prince of Or- 
ange, (who had married Mary, daughter of James) to assume 
the government. He complied with the call of the nation, 
landed in England with a strong naval and military force, 
amidst the popular commotions and struggles, seized on the 
crown, and James fled to France. The Scotch submitted to 
the government of William ; he summoned a convention to 
settle the affairs of the nation ; who placed the crown upon 
William and Mary, by an instrument of settlement, which 
closed all the struggles of privilege and prerogative, and fix- 
ed the constitution upon a permanent basis. 

During these mighty struggles, episcopacy had been estab- 
lished in England and Scotland ; this occasioned at this time 
some division of sentiment, and some warmth of feeling ; but 
the presbyterians, who composed the mass of the people in 
Scotland, favored and supported the throne of William and 
Mary. 

James, at the same time sealed his own ruin by favoring a 
eatholic insurrection in Ireland, and by the aid of Lewis XIV. 
actually embarking in France with a military force, and pla- 
cing himself at its head. This occasioned a warm conflict 
between the English and Irish parliaments, and excited a gen- 
eral alarm in the nation ; William declared war against Lew- 
is, and became a party in the league of Augsburg. 

At this time the divisions in Scotland were settled by the 
sword, and the government of William quietly established. 
James met with a warm resistance from the protestants, in 
Ireland, who were supported by William in person, who tri- 
umphed over James, defeated and destroyed his army, that 
he fled again to France : the insurrection was soon quelled, 
and all Ireland submitted to the government of William. 

The spirit of faction was not yet quelled In England ; the 
fire of the parties soon revived, appeared in parliamentary 
ieuds, and was kindled into a blaze by the rashness of Wil- 
liam, at the massacre of Glencoe, in Scotjand. This excited 
a general alarm, which roused up the nation to a spirit of op- 
position and gratified the spirit of Lewis XIV. kinsr of France — 
he immediately furnished James with a powerful naval nnd 
IniUtary force, who put himsfelf at their head to invade £ng- 
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land} and recorer the crown ; but a desire action gained at 
tills critical moment over the French fleet by the English, 
checked the expedition ; closed all the future prospects of 
James ; and ailer a few more feuds in England, settled and 
estabhshed the government of William, and rendered the re* 
formation again triumphant in England^. 

The league of Augsburg had now called forth all the efforts 
of Christendom, to humble the haughty, overbeariug spirit of 
Lewis, and roused him up, like a lion of the forest, to take 
vengeance on his enemies. He cherished his alliance with 
the Turks to make a diversion in Hungary ; assembled an 
army of four hundred thousand men, and entered Germany 
and the low countries, with various success ; at the same 
time the fleet of Lewis gained a signal victory over the Eng- 
lish and Dutch. 

Lewis took the fleld in person, and appeared with great 
splendor in Flanders ; the war became general, and raged in 
Hungary, Germany, Flanders, Spain and Italy. Europe had 
never before witnessed such splendid armies, under such 
splendid captains, together with such displays of valour and 
military tactics. Mathematics, as applied to the art of gun- 
nery and fortification, at this period, attained their highest 
perfection, under the talents of a Vauban. The war became 
generally a war of posts, and raged with various success from 
1688, to the peace of Ryswick, with France, 1698, and of 
Carlowits with the Turks, 1699. 

This war gave a general triumph to the reformation over 
popery, leagued with the infldels, and greatly facilitated the 
progress of the arts and sciences ; gave a new polish and lus- 
tre to military tactics, and a new splendor to society in Eu- 
rope. The good effects of the reformation were generally 
felt and acknowledged, throughout Christendom ; this excit- 
ed a general spirit of inquiry and learning amongst the catho* 
lie clergy, and a general improvement in their morals. .. 

This ecclesiastical spirit of science and morals was^eatly 
improved by a new monastic order, which sprang up at th^ 
time, styled the order of the Jesuits, from the frequent use 
they made of the name Jesu. This order became the imme- 
diate champions of the pontiffs-^—they became the confessors 
of all the catholic monarchs of Christendom, and.l)y that 
means the organs of intelligence to their masters the popes, 
and rendered the chair of St. Pet«r the repository of all the 
intrigues of Europe. 
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They also served as ambassadors' to the popes in all foreign 
courts, and thus the organs of the secrets of all the courts in 
the wor]d. The zeal, intrigue, and corruption of this order 
caused its ruin in the eighteenth century. That general im- 
proyement of manners, literature, taste and refinement, 
which began to dawn in Europe in the distinguished reigns of 
Charles V. of Spain and Germany, Francis I. of France, and 
Henry VIII. of England, received a polish in this war, which 
with the commencement of the eighteenth century, coramea<» 
ced a new order of things in Europe. 



CHAP. XXX. 



Affairs of Europe generally — northern cpnfederaBy^-'-'eapture 

of Cribraltar by the English. 

From the time that Francis I. of France introduced the 
ladies at court, (about the middle of the seventeenth century) 
the drama of life in Europe has experienced an entire change, ; 
ferocity has given place to urbanity, and barbarism to refine- 
ment. Although a general corruption of morals grew out of 
this, in its early stages, which soon was refined into an ele- 
gant sensuality, and next into a polished system of gallantry, 
and romantic effeminacy ; it was the means of giving that high 
polish to the reign of Lewis XIV. 

In this splendid reign, the sword in single combat (which 
wa3 also sanctioned by the former, example of Francis I.) 
gave a check to ostentation, pride and haughteur, protected 
the characters and virtues of the fair sex, and united with 
their example, had a commanding influence, in forming the 
manners of the times. 

All that splendid taste in the fine arts, and all that classical 
elegapce, which had been revived in Italy a century before, 
were now transplanted into France, and flourished in the 
reign of Lewis XIV. The spirit of the reformation had 
given expansion to the mind of man ; suppressed the over- 
bearing ignorance and bigotry of the catholic domination ; 
awakened freedom of thought, and freedom of speech, and 
iiffiised a general spirit of toleration throughout Christen- 
dom, accompanied with a general influence on government 
and manners ; these combined, paved.the way for that kber^ 
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^, literature and science, which has come down to ua, and 
which we so richly enjoy. . 

Immediately after the peace of Ryswick, the declining, 
health of Charles II. of Spain, opened a new field of intrigue 
amongst the competitors for the crown, and kindled a new 
flame in Europe. These competitors were no less than Lew- 
is XIV. the emperor Leopold the L of Germany, and the 
elector of Bararia. Their claims of consanguinity, were 
nearly equal, and the general interest, and tranquillity of 
Europe, required the succession of the elector of Bavaria, 
because it would produce the least effects on the balance of 
power. The intrigues of the competitors ran high ; all 
Europe took a lively interest in the struggle ; the Spanish 
nation favored the lineal succession of the houseof Bourbon, 
but the queen, who was a German princess, favored the em- 
peror Leopold. 

During this conflict of intrigue, a treaty of partition was 
framed in the most secret manner, between England, France, 
and Holland, to divide the kingdom and provinces of Spain, 
amongst the contracting parties, upon the demise of Charles. 
The secrets of this treaty soon reached the ears of Charles, 
andflredhim, like a shock of electricity, with indignation 
and resentment. He summoned an extraordinary council, 
made his will, conveyed the succession to the elector of Ba- 
varia, and recovered his health. The sudden death of the 
^lector, defeated the will, and renewed the treaty of partition, 
upon an entire new plan. By this treaty it was stipulated, 
diat no dnuphin, or king of France, should ever wear the 
crowi^of Spain. 

During this stru^le of intrigue in the south of Europe, a 
new drama commenced in the north, under the reigns of 
Frederic, king of Denmark ; Charles XII. king of Sweden ; 
Augustus, elector of Saxony, and king of Poland ; and Peter 
tiie I. emperor of Russia. The improvements of the north, 
hid lain dormant in a great measure, with their long tran- 
quillity, and had not kept pace with the refinements of the 
jiouth ; until this splendid constellation arose, and difbsed itA 
lustre over those regions. 

I shall pass over, however, the*mighty conflict which en- 
ffued amongst these sovereigns, and treat of it at large, ia 
the third part of this work, and continue the affairs of the 
south. The sudden deMh of the elector of Bavaria, gave a 
sew turn to the affairoi.of Spain, and placed Charles 11. in a 
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new dilemma ; he took the dernier resort, and appealed to 
the pope for counsel. 

His holiness, dreading the power of Austria, at once advised 
him to hestow the crown of Spain upon the family of Bourbon : 
this advice was positive, and positively obeyed. Charles, by a 
private will, annulled his former will, and conveyed the crown 
of Spain to the duk6 of Anjou, second son of the dauphin. 

During these intrigues, Charles died, the will was disclosed 
— Lewis XIV. at once accepted, and placed his grandson up- 
on the throne of Spain, under the title of Philip the V. then a 
minor, and prepared to support him. This accession of 
strength to the house of Bourbon, already considered too pow- 
erful for the peace of Europe, and during the alarming reign of 
Lewis XIV. was considered as incompatible with the interest 
and safety of every free state. It roused all the potentates 
in the south to the protection of the common cause, and pro- 
duced the grand alliance (so called) in 1701, signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of the emperor of Germany, the" king of 
England, and the states^ general, of the United Provinces. 

The grand object of this league was to counteract the suc- 
cession of the house of Bourbon to the crown of Spain ; and 
obtsdn a general security for the balance of power, and the 
peace of Europe ; with a reserve, that England and Holland 
might retain all their conquests in both the Indies. The op- 
erations of the grand confederacy in the north against Swe- 
den had already commenced, and were now in their full op« 
eration. 

At this eventful period, James 11. who had taken refuge in 
France, died, and Louis had the temerity to acknowledge the 
son of James, as king of Great- Britain and Ireland, under the 
title of James III. This struck the fatal blow to the peace 
of Europe ; William resented the indignity, and prepared 
for action, and the grand confederacy prepared to co-ope- 
rate. Lewis, sensible of his error, attem'pted to palliate the 
blow by an apology. The parliament of England passed a 
bill of attainder against the young prince, James III. and pre- 
pared to support the dignity of the crown. 

At this critical juncture, WiUiam was thrown f|;om his 
horse, and received a contusion which occasioned his death ; 
he was quietly succeeded by queen Anne, eldest surviving 
daughter of James II. 1702. She entered with spirit into 
the measures of William, in support of the grand alliance, and 
prepared for action. 

Lord Gedolphin was placed at the head of the treasury, 
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and the earl of Marlborough at the head of the armies ; war 
wa$ declared against France in London, the Hague and Vien- 
Ba at the same time. The protection of the general safety,, 
rendered a union of interest more permanent and formidable 
in this compact, than in any that Europe had ever witnessed ; 
and although iewis was apparently strengthejaed by the un- 
ion of the crowns of France and Spain, in his own family : it 
/proved the *reyer8e, and Spain was only a burthen on his 
hands, to be protected at home and abroad. 

The gold of America was the only advantage that resulted 
to him — ^and this, the exhausted state of his treasury very 
much required. « The earl of Marlborough took the field in 
Flanders, as commander in chief ; he «oon acquired the title 
of duke, and his exploits gave a lustre to the arms of the con- 
federates. 

The successes of the first campai^, led the duke of Savoy^ 
and the king of Portugal, tp join the confederates, 1703 ; si- 
though the duke was of the house of Bourbon, grandson of 
Lewis XIII. and father-in-law to Philip V. the young king of 
Spain. This union of the duke with thetillies, was consider- 
ed by Lewis as the ruin of his cause. All Europe, from 
north to south was the theatre of a general war, and divided 
into two great parties. In the south under the grand alli- 
ance, the war raged in Flanders, in BaVaria, in Spain, in Ita- 
ly, and upOQ the ocean. 

An insurrection broke out in Hungaj-y, which penetrated 
to the gates of Vienna, and threatened the ruin of the house 
of Austria. Feuds sprang up in Scotland, founded on their 
resentment against king William ibr neglecting the Scotch 
settlement upon the isthmus of Darien during his reign, 
which endangered the peace of England, by the sharp con* 
test between whig and tory factions. 

The war raged in 1704 with various success by sea and 
land ; but the conquest of Gibraltar was a most valuable ac- 
quisition to the English. This year the emperor Leopold 
died, and was succeeded by his son Joseph, who entered 
warmly into the measure of the alliance. 

In 1.705 the French were successful in Italy, the con- 
federates in Spain. The war raged in Germany and 
Flanders with various success, but nothing decisive. In 
1706 the confederates were successful, under the illus- 
trious Marlborough in Flanders, and in Spain, under prince 
Charles, who entered Madrid, and was then crowned king of 
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Spaia iinder the'title of Chiarles III. ; but was soon compel- 
led to retire. 

The English took the islands of Majorca and Ivica. Lew- 
is XIV. under this pressure of his affairs, had recourse to 
theking^ of Sweden, Charles XII. then in his successful ca- 
reer in Poland and Saxony-^but without effect : Charles had 
set his face for Moscow. 

Lewis, upon this failure, sued for peace ; but without ef- 
fect — ^the confederates resolved, *' that no peace shall be 
made with the house of Bourboun, so long as a prince of that 
house is on the throne of Spain." The successes of England 
in Flanders, the conquest, of Gibraltar, and the isles of the 
Mediterranean, gave strength to the crown, and confirmed 
that union of England and Scotland, which has since pr6ved 
so salutary to the two kingdoms. The splendor of the duke 
of Marlborough in Flanders, of prince Eugene in Italy, and 
the arch duke Charles in Spain, gave strength and spirit to 
the confederates this year, and humbled the pride of Lewis. 



CHAP. XXXI. 



General Affain of Europe to the death, of Lewis XIV, and 
the suppression of the insurrection in Scotland — Remarks. 

The exhausted treasury of Lew^ XIV. compelled him to 
desperate measures ; he ordered bills to be drawn upon bis 
mint, and resolutely prepared for action ; the confederates 
where triumphant in Italy, and the French, abandoned their 
conquests by a convention — the French were victorious how- 
ever in Spain, at the battle of Almanzar, and the prospects 
of Philip V. stood high. 

In 1 707 prince Eugene and the duke of Savoy penetrated 
into France, laid seige to Toulon, and failed ; this with the 
succiessps in Spain, and feuds which sprang up in the coun- 
cils of England, revised the hopes and spirits of Lewis ; but 
the success of the confederates in Flanders and Italy, and the 
suppresion of the feuds in theEngHsh cabinet, together with 
the capture of Sardinia and Minorca, by the English, joined 
to the low state of his funds,. pressed Louis in 1708 to make 
advantageous overtures of peace to the confederates. These 
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they haughtily rejected, and pushed the war in 1709 with re- 
newed vigour and success in Flanders, 

Louis again pressed his overtures for peace, and the next 
year conferences were appointed at Gertruydenburg. Lewis 
made concessions at this conference which were humiliating 
to him, and served to flatter this pride, and raise the spirits, 
as well as the demands ^ the confederates : they rejected 
the overtures, broke off the conferences, and took the field, 
with renewed success, in Flanders. Charles III. entered 
Madrid at the head of his victorious army ; but was soon com- 
pelled torestoTe it to Philip V. ; and the war in Spain raged 
with various suc<5ess. 

At this time a new feud sprang up in the councils of Eng- 
land, and divided the champions of the nation ; Godolphin 
and MjCrlborough, began to decline. The tories cried out 
danger to church and state, and the pulpit echoed the cry* 
This produced a change in the ministry ; Marlborough sup- 
ported his popularity ; but Godolphin was succeeded in the 
treasury by Harly, earl of Oxford. This feud again revived 
the claims of the pretender, and Godolphin espoused his 
cause ; but the tories triumphed in a new parliament, 1710. 
This year the arch duke Charles succeeded to the imperial 
throne, upon the death of the emperof Joseph, which gave 
some check to the bold plans of the duke of Marlborough. 
The parliament of England voted liberal supplies, and the 
war was pushed with vigour. I'he feuds in parliament called 
forth the best talents of the nation ; a dignified speech from 
the queen, would have quieted, and united the councils of the 
nation, had not the influence of Marlborough produced an 
overheated zeal in the house of lords, and effected a secret 
treaty between England and France, which however destroy- 
ed his popularity and command, 1711. 

The treaty fired the parties of England, with warmth and 
bitterness — it was not contended by the whigs, that Spain 
could have been conquered at that time, and Charles III. 
placed upon the throne of Philip V. by the sword ; but they 
did contend, that under the existing state of the armies, to- 
gether with the low state of the finances of Lewis, the con- 
federates under Marlborough in Flanders, might, in one more 
campaign, have penetrated to Paris, and compelled Lewis to 
depose his grand-son, Philip V. and place the arch duke upon 
the throne of Spain, and also have established a barrier on the 
north, which would have effectually humbled the house of 
Bourbon. 
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These truths the whigpB in England realised, these truths 
the confederates all realized, and were severely mortified at 
their disappointment. They made great e£forts, hy the aid 
of prince Eugene, (who was invited hy the whigs over into . 
England for that purpose,) to renew the confederacy, and 
prosecute the war, but to no effect : the tories were estab- 
lished, and the councils firm ; and conferences for a general 
peace were opened at Utrecht. 

The successive deaths of several of the princes of France, 
at this time, increased the apprehension, lest the crown of 
France and Spain should be united in one head, upon the 
death of Lewis ; and called forth all the energies of the con- 
tracting parties, to guard against this, by positive stipulation : 
which was, ultimately, though reluctantly,compUed with, by 
Lewis, an^ he guaranteed the renunciation of his grandson, 
Philip V. to all claims upon the crown of France. This pro- 
duced a secret cessation of arms on the part of England, 
which separated the English forces from the confederacy, and 
an open avowal of the treaty ensued. 

The Dutch, the duke o( Savoy, and the kings of Portugal 
and Spain, followed the example of the English ; and the 
emperor being left alone in the war, a general peace was con- 
cluded at Utrecht, and the storm of war once more hushed 
in the south, 1713. The parties ran high at this time, in Eng- 
land ; it became now well understood, that not only Godol- 
phin, the ex-minister, but die duke of Marlborough himself, 
secretly favoured the cause of the pretender ; and that great 
efforts were made to induce his sister, the queen, to provide 
for his i-estoration. 

James HI. was a violent catholic, and as obstinately so as 
his father : this roused all the fears of the protestants, and 
when united with the feuds produced at the peace, distracted 
the nation. ' 

A party, called Jacobites, were actually engaged to restore 
the pretender : this called forth a vote of parliament, of 
one hundred thousand pounds, to whoever should apprehend 
him in Great Britain. During the violence of these meas- 
ures, Qjiieen Anne died, and was succeeded by Geoi^e h 
elector of Hanover : who placed the whigs at the head of the 
administration, commenced a general inquiry into the state 
of the nation, and the negociations of the peace of Utrecht, 
as the surest means of quieting the parties, and establishing 
ms throne 1714. 
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In the midst of theSe scenes, died. Lewis XIV, king of 
France, who was succeeded by Lewis XV. then a minor ; and 
the goverument of France, fell under the regency of the duke 
of Orleans, 1715. He^ espoused the cause of James III. (the 
pretender,) and secretly co-operated with the Jacobites in 
England and Scotland, to effect his, restoration. Great pre- 
parations were made this year, for the reception of James III. 
in England ; and the Jacobites invited him to land at Plym- 
outh. A general insurrection took place in Scotland, and 
these hardy sons of the mountains, who boasted that they 
never had been conquered, tendered their services to James, 
in support of his claims to the crown of England. 

This formidable conspiracy in Scotland and England, cal- 
led forth the energies of George ; and the kingdom of Eng- 
land and Scotland, were again torn with the distresses of a 
civil war. The pretender landed in Scotland : again the prot- 
estant cause was triumphant — that God who rides on the 
whirlwind and directs the storm, appeared in support of the 
reformation. The struggle was short; the fatal battle of 
Sheriffmuir decided the fate of the pretender, and his popish 
cause forever in England ; his partisans dispersed, and he fled 
to France. A few executions suppressed the rebellion, re- 
stored the tranquillity of the nation, and established the throne. 

The conflicting passions, which had harassed and distress- 
ed Europe, in the south, during the longand ambitious reiga 
of Lewis XIV. were once more hushed into a general calm. 
The exhausted state of finances, throughout thes^ kingdoms, 
rendered a general peace not only necessary :-but actually 
forbade the renewal of hostilities. 

France was content to secure her ancient limits, with the 
acquisition of the crown of Spain, to a branch of the house of 
Bourbon. England had secured a protestant succession, and 
the union of Scotland ; but the emperor of Germany had ob- 
tained no adequate compensation for the blood and treasure 
expended in the war, excepting; the union of Hungary, with 
the house of Austria. • 

At the close of the last war, by the peace of Ryswick, we 
turned our attention slightly, to the general improvement of 
manners, literature and the arts, since the reigns of Charles 
V. Frances I. and Henry VIII. in the middle of the sixteenth 
century : let us now take a view of the changes, which the 
long reign of Lewis XIV. produced, in the relative connec* 
lion of the kingdoms in the south of Europe. 



Th^high claims abd pretensions, which marked the com-* 
mencem^nt of the reign of this haughty, overbearing mon- 
arch, called up the general attention of the nations to their 
common safety, and led them to enquire into the principles of 
their common interest and security. These principles led 
Spain, Italy, Germany, England and Holland to suspend their 
private interests and views, together with their private piques, 
and objects of ambition, and form one grand confederacy, to 
check the high menacing ambition of France. The success- 
es of this coalition were displayed in the peace ofRyswick. 

When the intrigues of Lewis to accomplish the union of 
the crowns of France and Spain, upbn the death of Charles 
II. again threatened to commit the peace of Europe, and de- 
stroy the general interest, which the peace of Ryswick had 
secured — again the southern kingdoms coalesced, first under 
the triple alliance, and then generally ; humbled the gigantic 
power of France, reduced her to the last extremity, severed 
the union then contemplated, by express stipulation ; and the 
treaty of Utrecht, guaranteed to Europe a balance of power^ 
which remained undisturbed down to the French revolution » 

Thus we see, how from the private quarrels of individuals 
in the early ages, of neighboring chiefs, of neighboring and ri- 
val cities, of neighboring states, or kingdoms, either separate- 
ly, or with private alliances to promote, or check ambition, 
the nations of Europe have become one great family, with 
separate views ; but one great union of interest, founded up- 
on that balance of power, which they have effected by their 
great coalitions, and which has become inseparably interwo- 
ven, not only with the general safety and tranquillity, but 
with their very existence, as independent states and sove- 
reignties. 
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Europe, from the commencement of the quadruple alliance^ to 
the accession of Francis I, of Austria. 

When the mighty struggle of ambition which called forth 
the triple alliance, and in succession involved all the south of 
Europe in a distressing and eventful war, t^revent the un- 
ion of the crowns of France and Spain, in the house of Bour- 
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boD had been so successfully closed ; when Lewis XIV. the 
author of this mighty struggle, had guaranteed an eternal ex* 
elusion, to> the union of the two crowns in the house of 
Bourbon, in order to restore that tranquillity which his ambi- 
tion had disturbed, by exciting a war which he could no long- 
er maintain, and to guarantee to his grandson Philip V. the^ 
quiet possession of the crown of Spain : when Philip had 
Toluntarily sanctioned the measures of Lewis, his grandfath- 
er, and was quietly enjoying all that he possessed, or could 
in honor or justice claim : when all the contracting parties 
were contentedly enjoying that quiet, which the great inter- 
est of Europe required and demanded^ after so long and ardu- 
ous struggles as she had experienced, during the long reign 
of Lewis XIV. : it was to have been expected, that a repose 
80 desirable, might have been continued. 

What shall we say, when we announce, that the same spir- 
it of ambition which fired the breast of Lewis^ inflsuned the 
. heart of Philip V. and led him to light again the torch of war, 
by his intrigues to obtain the regency of France, during the 
minority of Lewis XV, and thereby secure the union of the 
two crowns of France and Spain. Although the conspirators 
were discovered in the house of Bourbon, and duly punish- 
ed, and the duke of Orleans more firmly established in the 
regency ; the powers of Europe resented this outrage j and 
England, France, Holland and Germany, under the quadru- 
ple alliance, (so called) declared war s^inst Spain in 1718. 

The French invaded Spain on the northern frontier : the 
English triumphed over the Spanish fleet, and took the isl- 
ands of Sicily and Sardinia : Philip complied with the terms 
prescribed, disgraced his minister, and sued for peace. 

At this time, the famous Mississippi scheme appeared in 
France, and through the infatuating spirit of John Law, ruin- 
ed their system of finance, and spread distress through the 
nation. The same spirit spread into England, and blew up 
what was called the south sea bubble, and produced the same 
effects upon the funds, and upon the nation, as the scheme of 
Law had produced in France. These damped the spirit for 
war in the two nations; the operations of the alliance lan- 
guished ■; the death of the duke of Orleans in the year 1723, 
payed the way for peace, by the treaties of Vienna and Han- 
over, 1796 ; which was finally settled by the peace of Se- 
<^lle, in 1727. 
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Pettding these negotiations, died George I. ^ho was suc- 
ceeded by his son George II. Under this succession, parties 
ran high in England ; corruption, jealousy and strife, dis- 
tracted the councils of the nation. During these struggles in 
England, died Augustus, king of Poland, 1733 ; and Lewis 
XV. of France, now on the throne, engaged with Spain and 
Sardinia^ in a war against the emperor of Germany, to recov- 
er the crown of Poland for his- father-in-law, Stanislaus Leck- 
zinski, who once held it under the favor and protection of 
Charles XII. king of Sweden, by usurpation, and had fallen, 
and fled to France upon the restoration of Augustus. The 
French invaded Germany and Italy with such success, that 
the emperor sued for peace* Lewis relinquished his claims 
on the crown of Poland, and obtained for Stanislaus the 
duchy of Lorraiuj with its cession to France, upon the death 
of Stanislaus, and peace was concluded, 1736. 

During the distressing.wars in Europe, for the last century, 
the commerce, and collonial possessions of England, France, 
Spain and Holland, rapidly progressed in North and South 
America, and both the Indies, and became the -source of that 
wealth, by which these powers were enabled to equip such 
vast fleets, and raise and support such vast armies. 

Although war was the means of increasing and prolonging 
the distresses of the nations, it became the instrument of en- 
couraging and promoting the arts and sciences, of softening 
and pojishing their ferocity of manners, of disseminating the 
principles of toleration in religion, and thereby establishing 
the reformation upon a more permanent basis. 

During this period of commercial spirit and enterprise, the 
strife, and conflicting interests of England and Spain, led 
them into a commercial war, in 1739. This war became a 
war of plunder : The English exerted all their force to aug- 
ment their maritinie strength ; to plunder and rifle the 
Spanish commerce, particularly those ships laden with the 
treasures of Peru. 

They seized on the most wealthy commercial ports of 
Spain, in South America, and under various successes, were 
enriched with the spoils of war ; particularly by the capture 
of a Spanish galleon, off* the coast of Chili, in 1744, by lord 
Anson, who traversed the great Pacific with his prize, visited 
India, returned to England by the way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and landed his treasure, where it was carried in great 
triumph, and deposited in the tower. 
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At the cofntnenceiaent of thjis war, died Uie last prince of 
the house of Austria, Charle* VL This death opened a ne\r 
field for the powers of Europe. The treaty of Seville, wbicb 
closed the war of the quadruple alliance against Spain— con -^ 
templating the exposed situation of the house of Austria, and 
anticipating the claims thai would commence upon the death 
of the emperor, Charles VL guaranteed hy a general confed-* 
eration, the right of succession to Maria Theresa, eldest 
daughter of Charles VL and then wife of Francis, duke of 
Lorrain. Maria Theresa was acknowledged hy all the states 
©f Austria, and soon became extremely popular. 

At this time a secret league took place, between Lewis 
XV. Frederic III. king of Prussia, and the elector of Bavaria, 
to divide the Austrian dominions. Theking of Prussia opened 
the war upon Silesia, and soon placed his standard on the 
walls of Breslaw, the capital. The forces of France entered 
Germany, formed a junction with the elector, in Bavaria, and 
penetrated to Vienna. The empress retired to Presburg, in 
Hungary, where, by her artful address, she roused up the^eal 
and spirit of the nation, under old count Palfy, who soon ap- 
peared for the relief of Vienna.* The allies did not wait his 
approach, but filed ofi" into Bohemia, invested, and took 
Pr^e, and crowned the elector oT Bavaria king of Bohemia ; 
from thence he proceeded to Frankfort, and was crowned em- 
peror, under the title of Charles Vll. 1742. 

The gigantic strides of Frano'e, the dangerous state of Aus- 
tria> and general interest of Germany, that engrossed the at- 
tention of George I. together with the good effects which re- 
sulted to the allies from the connection between England and 
Austria, in humbling the pride of Lewis XIV. induced George 
II. to espouse with warmth and zeal, the cause of Maria 
Theresa. 

George carried with him the spirit of his people : he de- 

* This address of the empress is worthy of record. When the em- 
press had assembled the states of Hungary, she appeared at their head, 
and bearing her eldest, and her infant son in her arms, thus addressed 
them : " Abandoned by my friends, persecuted by my enemies, an(d 
attacked by my nearest relations, I have no resource left, but in your 
fidelity and valor. On yoo alone, I depend for relief ; and into your 
hands I commit the son of your sovereicn, and my just cause." Fired 
with indignation and rage, they drew Sieir swords, and with tears of 
seal and compassion, they exclaimed: " We will die for our king.** 
The Qobllity were instantly in arms, and at the head of thirty thousand 
men. - 
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posed His Opposing miniatry ; filled their places with such as 
were ready to second his views ^ his parliament liberally 
granted supplies, and George assembled an anny in Flanders 
of 36,000 men; the Austrians penetrated into Bavaria, and 
took Munich. 

At this critical moment, the court of France were struck, 
as with a clap of thunder, by the tidings of the treaty ofBres- 
law, and peace between Prussia and Austria. 

The allies were closely invested in Prague, and their fate 
considered as desperate. 1 he French, on the Rhine, made an 
efifort to relieve Prague, butit failed : the duke De Belleisle, 
however by an artful movement, stole a march upon the be- 
siegers, abandoned Prague, and led back his army, with all 
his baggage and artillery, to the banks of the Rhine. 

Spain, in alliance with France, pushed the war in Italy, 
with such success, as to rouse up the king of Sardinia to an 
alliance with the empress, and king of England, and the war 
raged by sea and land. At the commencement of 1743, the 
French sued for peace — the allies refused. This artful poli- 
cy kindled afresh the feuds of opposition in the British par- 
liament ; George reinforced his army in Flanders, and took 
the field in person. This occasioned such suspicious move- 
ments, 4)articularly at the battle of Dettingen, as damped the 
spirit of the allies, and caused the British general, the earl of 
Stain to resign in disgust. 

The treaty of Worms, between the arch duchess, Maria 
Theresa, and the king of Sardinia, strengthened her pros- 
pects ; but her imperious deportment led several German 
princes to negotiate with the new emperor, Charles VII. at 
Frankfort. 

These movements called forth a secret treaty at Fountain- 
bleau, between France and Spain, to recover the sovereignty 
of the Mediterranean, and at the same time all the old in- 
trigues for the restoration of the pretender were renewed, and 
correspondences opened between England, Scotland and 
France ; an army of fifteen thousand men assembled in 
France, under the celebrated count Saxe, and actually em- 
barked for England, to restore the pretender. This diversion 
£iiled, and was defeated by violent storms, and all further 
movements were prevented by a superior British fleet, 1744. 

The various operations, and various successes of the par- 
ties through this^ year and the next, in Flanders, Italy, Spain 
and Germany, are too numerous and complicated for detail ; 
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suffice it to say, that at the close of the year 1745, all the 
conteudiog powers were hushed to peace, ^excepting France 
and Austria : and the husband of Maria Theresa was crown- 
ed emperor, under the title of Francis I. 

The successes of this war, strengthened and confiraied 
that mutual dependence and support, which the other alliance 
had encouraged, between Great-Britain and the house of Aus- 
tria. As it proved to be then, so it has continued to be to 
this day, the great barrier against the overbearing ambition^ 
and the gigantic strides of France. 
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Europe^ from the accession of George IL of England to ihe 
confederacy against the kingofPrussxa^ and war of 1756. 

The violent opposition to the continental war, which dis- 
tracted the British councils, at the accession of George II. 
and rendered a change of ministry so necessary, went into 
retirement with the ex-ministers, and laid the foundation for 
that faction, which promoted and encouraged the return of 
the pretender, to seize on the crown of England. This spirit 
spread into Scotland, that hot-bed of rebeUion, where an in- 
surrrection was soon in readiness to receive the pretender, 
GHid place him upon the English throne, in 1745, 

Fired with these expectations, together with the flattering 
prospects from France, Charles III. son of James HI. cm- 
barked from France, and landed in Scotland unattended^ and 
unsupport^^d ; (his supplies from France having been blown 
back and blockaded, as before observed.) The Scottish 
chiefs rallied round his standard and marched into En^and 
with apparent success, but were soon compelled to retire into 
Scotland, where Charles enjoyed for a few days, the pride of 
mock majesty ; fought the fatal battle of Cullodeo, deserted 
blK standard and his friends ; \efi them to their fate, and re^ 
tired to France. 

The severity of the government, in punishing the insur- 
gent chiefe, and stripping than of their hereditary jurisdic- 
tion, throughout the higlUands, humbled this rebellious spirit 
in Scotland, and secured the crown of Englaod against all fu- 
ture claims from the pretender .^ 
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The war which continued on the co&tinent between 
France and Austria, was rendered illustrious in Flanders, un- 
der marshal Saxe, by his successes in this campaign ; but the 
campaign in Italy was closed with various success in 1740* 

The treaty of Fontainbleau, between Franee and Spain, 
was violated by a secret treaty, between France and the king 
of Sardinia, which roused the Spanish jealousy, and distract- 
ed the operatioBp in Italy ; at this critical jtrncture died 
Philip the V. The government of Spain devolved upon the 
queen — but Ferdinand YL the son of Philip V. succeeded to 
die throne. ' 

The cause of France and Spain, soon became desperate in 
Italy— they retired to Genoa^ but were soon compelled to 
abandon that city to her fate, and retire into France. The 
noilitary exactions which the A^strians enforced upon Genoa, 
humbled, and almost ruined that haughty republic ; yet Jeft 
them a spirit, which roused tip and repelled their oppressive 
conquerors, and 'recovered their liberty. This closed the 
campaign. The French, at the same time threatened Hano- 
ver ; this caused a secret treaty between England and Prus- 
sia, and a subisidary treaty between En^and and Russia. 
Thus arrayed, the parties prepared for action. 

George II. published a spirited manifesto. The king of 
Prussia penetrated into Saxony, took Dresden, and compel- 
led Augustus III. king of Poland, to take refuge with his army. 

He next penetrated into Bohemia, with apparent success, 
under desperate conflicts, at the same time the capture of the 
whole Saxon army, opened his way to fall back into Saxony, 
and take up his winter quarters at Dresden.— Here he dis- 
covered the plan of the allies, to divide up his kingdom ; 
particularly Austria, Russia and Saxony, and preparations 
were made to open the campaign with vigor. 

France opened the campaign, by a movement of eighty 
thousand men, to invade the electorate of Hanover, and at 
the same time sent a small force into Germany, to co-operrte 
with Austria. George II . entered with zeal into the war, dis- 
graced his opposing ministry, and strengthened his cause, by 
appointing his friends, and sent the duke of Cumberland into 
Germany, to defend Hanover, at the head of forty thousand 
men. The Russians prepared to co-operate with Austria. 

The king of Prussia anticipated all their movements, enter- 
ed Bohemia in four divisions, triumphed over one Austrian 
army, united his forces, triumphed over the main body of the 
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Austrian forces in Bohemia, and invested them in Prague. 
Elated with the successes of this victory, with too much confi- 
dence, he detached a part of his army to <;heck old marshal 
Daun, and soon followed in person with another detachment. 

These two great champions of the age met, and a hattle 
ensued ; the carnage of 20,000 men witnessed the valor and 
ohstinacy of the conflict ; both sides claimed the victory. 
The king of Prussia retired, raised the siAge of Prague, and 
evacuated Bohemia. The remarks wtiich have fallen from 
the pens of some of the greatest captains, in marking the 
errors of the king of Prussia, at this critical juncture, and 
showing how he might not only have remedied his misfor- 
tunes, but have triumphed over marshal Daun, are too len- 
gthy for this work. 

It must be evident at first view, to every reader, that the 
successes of the king, had inspired him with too much self- 
confidence, and too much contempt for his enemies, and that 
this caused his loss of Bohemia. 

At this critical state of the king, the Russians entered Prus- 
sia on the north, with an army of one hundred thousand men, 
and triumphed over one of his best generals, in a signal vic- 
tory ; the contest was sharp and desperate, the spirit of the 
Prussian charge, was received by the Russians upon the point 
of the bayonet, which displayed the firmness of their charac- 
ter and discipline ; the Prussians retired with great loss. 
The valor and firmness of the Russians had not been experi- 
enced in the south, at that day ; and this war opened a field 
for the cultivation of their discipline, and laid the foundation 
for such future operations as have been witnessed. 

The English made some diversion on the coast of France 
this year, but without efiect ; and the French seized on the 
English settlement of Madras, in the East Indies, which clos- 
ed the naval operations of this year, 1747. The campaign 
was opened the next year, by a great accession of strength to 
all the parties, and the arms of France were again rendered 
illustrious in Flanders under marshal Saxe ; they overran all 
the low countries, and threatened Holland. The general 
alarm roused up the spirit of the Dutch ; they invested the 
prince of Orange, with the title of** sladtholder, captain gen- 
eral and conlmander in chief of all the United Provinces ;" 
and made vigorous efforts to defend their country. 

The illustrious marshal Saxe triumphed over all opposi- 
tion ; and witli the fall of Bergen-op-zoom, (the key of Dutch 
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Brabant,) became master of the navigation of the Scheldt. 
.The allied house of Bourbon were again unsuccessful, in all 
their efforts in Italy this year. The triumph of England in 
1748, over the navies and commerce of France, by the cap- 
ture of twelve ships of the line, and fifty East and West In- 
dia merchantmen, struck a severe blow to the spirits of Lewis 
XV. and called his attention to a peace. 

This year opened with a general congress at Aix-la-cha- 
pelle. The affairs of Lewis, although so highly successful in 
Flanders, had now become desperate : the ruin of his com- 
merce and navy, cut off the resources of his treasury ; the 
failure of his hopes in Italy — the appointment of the grand 
duke, emperor, and thereby defeating the prime object of the 
war, in establishing the claims of the arch duchess Maria The- 
resa ; the treaty of Breslaw, which detached the king of Prus- 
sia from the confederacy ; the new powers of the stadthold- 
er, which presented a formidable barrier on the part of Hol- 
land ; but above all the high state of the English funds, their 
liberality, particularly in subsidizing the empress of Russia, 
and at the same time despatching a powerful fleet to the East 
Indies, to recover Madras, and redeem Fondicherry — all 
' pressed Lewis to efforts for peace. A cessation of arms soon 
ensued, and the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, soon closed the 
sanguinary conflict, 1748. 

In this peace, the treaties of Westphalia, Rysa, &c. were 
confirmed ; all conquests were restored, the accession of the 
arch duchess confirmed, and the guarantee of the pragmatic 
sanction renewed by all the former contracting parties, and 
all things remained in statu quo, except the acquisition of Si- 
lesia to the king of Prussia. 

This war is generally considered, as a useless, wanton waste 
of blood and treasure for no adequate purpose. — This is strict- 
ly true, so far as it regarded France and Spain : but far dif- 
ferent with England : this war established the superiority of 
the English navy and commerce, confirmed the policy of the 
two former wars, of wasting the treasure, and humbling the 
house of Bourbon by continental alliances, whilst England 
bestowed her whole attention upon her navy, her commerce, 
and her colonies in the East and West Indies, and in North 
America, and laid the foundation of all her future greatness. 
The fruits of this war, saved her North American colonic*. 

The most flattering prospects of general tranquillity in Eu- 
rope, succeeded the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, and continued, 
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with the exception of some feuds and intrigues in the conrls 
of England, France and Spain, down to the year 1 766. Dur- 
ing this period, some strife and intrigues sprang up, between 
the settlements of England and France in the East Indies ; 
l>ut nothing decisive, and a treaty settled their claims. 

In 1754, some collisions commenced between the English 
and French colonies in North America, which continued, asd 
were interwoven with the seven years war, which commenced 
in 1756, and which raged generally in Europe. The opera- 
tions of this war in America, I »hall defer, and consider in the 
general history of America. 

The English took advantage of these collisions in Ameri- 
ca, and commenced general depredations upon the commerce 
of France, and captured more than three hundred sail of 
merchant ships : at the same time commenced their intrigues 
upon the continent. 

The state of the French funds, led the court of Lewis XV. 
to a new system of policy ; he bore the depredations of the 
English, without making reprisals — he remembered the per- 
fidy of the kii^ of Prussia, in deserting the confederates by 
the treaty of ^reslaw ; he also remembered the cause of re- 
sentment the house of Austria justly entertained against that 
prince, for his alliance with France, to oppose the claims 
of the arch duchess, and for the acquisition of Silesiaj which 
be obtained by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

He felt the ascendency which George the II. had obtained 
in the two last wars, by his continental influence ; this he as- 
cribed to his power, as elector of Hanover. Lewis cherish- 
ed the resentment of the house of Austria, against the king of 
Prussia, aad the two powers formed an alliance to punish the 
king of Prussia, and divide up his dominions ; they had the 
address to unite Russia &M Sweden in this confederacy, and 
the war commenced by the invasion of Minorca, by the 
French, which was carried, through the defection of the Brit- 
ish admiral Byng. 

A general exultation reigned in France, and a general de- 
spondency in England, and their former high martial spirit, 
now tamely submitted to the introduction of German troops 
into England, to repel a threatened invasion from France. 
1757. 
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' . CftAP. :?:xxiv. 

f 

General' ciffairs of the siven years war in Ettropey to the peace 

of Parisy 1763. 

During the operatioBs m Boheima and Prussia, the duke 
of Cumberland retired before the Frenph uuder the marshal 
De Etress, took refuge under the cannon of Stade, and saved 
his. army, by signing the convention of Clofttereeven, aban- 
doning Hanover to the French arms, mid retiring to Eng- 
land. This occasioned a new revolution in the cabinet of 
George 11. : the ex-minister was resloredi^ and some diversion 
planned and executed e^nst the coast of France ; but with- 
out success. 

By thes^e misfortunes ip Europe together with some losses 
in America, the English felt sensibly their disgrace ; when 
the spirit of the nation was r^i^eved by a favourable torn in 
their affairs, a successful recovery of their former losses, 
with some valuable acquisitions in the East Indies^ and an 
exaction of two millions, to indemnify the expensea of the 
war. 

' The losses of Uie king of Prussia, coostri^ned him to act 
on the defensive. The allied Firencb and Austrians, invaded 
Saxony^ and summoned lieipsic. The king advanced to meet 
them I a battle en&ued ; the kin^ wa« victorioud and ih^ 
allies retired. Old nxareschal Daun, at the same time ad- 
vanced into Silesia, invested Schweidnitz, and carried it by 
storm ; attacked and> subdued the prince of Bevem, took him 
prisoner, and entered Breslaw. 

The king flew to the relief of Silesia, united his scattered 
forces, and prepared for action. Mareschal Daun, and prince 
Charles, advanced to meet the king, with the same spirits, 
that led the king into his misfortunes in Bohemia, viz. : too 
tnuch self confidence ; and they in their turn experienced the 
itame misfortune. 

The king met the allies at Luthen, strongly posted, and 
awaiting his attack. Here was exhibited the decisive advan- 
tage ol Prussian tactics and dicipline, ever ^e superior for- 
ces and position of the allies. 

The king commenced the attack, by a mov^ement on the 

Tight of the enemy's position ; and when mareschal Daun 

had weakened his left, to support his right, the king by a mas- 

' terljr difiplay to the right, feU with his whole force upon their 
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left : the battle was decisive, (lie carnage was great ; the al- 
lies were driven from their commanding position, and the 
king followed up his victory ; the allies retired out of Silesia, 
and the king entered Breslaw in triumph. 

The successes of the king, set the example to all his gene- 
rals, and the Russians and Swedes, were soon driven out of 
Prussia. These glorious successes of the king of Prussia, 
inspired his friends with fresh confidence, and roused up the 
electorate of Hanover, to assert their liberties. George II. 
placed the duke of Brunswick at their head, and by his suc- 
cessful valour, he compelled the French to retire out of Hano- 
ver, and repass the Rhine. These spirited measures in Prus- 
sia and Hanover, inspired the cabinet of George with fresh 
confidence, and led his minister, Mr. Pttt, to say, that Ameri- 
ca must be saved in 'Europe, and that the king of Prussia 
must be supported. 

A new treaty was negotiated with the king of Prussia, aad 
the parliament were liberal in their supplies for the war. A 
change took place in the French ministry, and the war raged 
upon the Rhine with various success. During these opera- 
tions, the king of Prussia advanced in pursuit of mareschal 
Daun ; penetrated into Moravia, and laid seigeto Olmutz. 

Upon Uie intelligence that the Russians had entered Bran- 
denburg, he raised the seige of Olmutz, retired in the &ce of 
that old hero, and returned into Prussia — met the Russians, 
and after a terrible conflict and carnage, he triumphed over 
them in the battle of Zomdorf : the Russians retired into Po- 
land, and the king, by a masterly movement, again appeared 
in Saxony, for the relief of his brother, against the imperial 
and Austrian armies ;. the latter under old mareschal Daun. 
A desperate action ensued, the king retired — ^but gained his 
purpose, and was not pursued. 

He passed again into Silesia ; expelled the Austrians, re- 
turned into Saxony ; compelled mareschal Daun to raise the 
siege of Dresden, and entered it in triumph. The splendid 
and triumphant displays of the arms of the king of Prussia, 
together with several successful diversions of England, on 
the coast of France, and the triumphant display of the Eng- 
lish flag in the British channel, gave a new aspect to the s^- 
fairs of Europe, and closed the campaign of 1758, gloriously. 

The successes of the last season, enabled the king of Prus- 
sia, to open the next campaign, with a train ofsplendidsuccess- 
es, s^ainst the Russians in Poland, ; against the Swede in Po- 
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mertnia : and agaanst the Austriwis ki Siksia, Bohemia and 
Franconia. These, together with his plan of operation with 
the duke of BFonswick, gave promising assurances of a spee- 
dy issue to the war : when a sudden reverse of fortune, Mast- 
ed all his &ir prospects, and gave a new turn to the opera- 
tions of the campaign. 

The French penetrated into Germany with splendid sue- , 
cess, and again threatened Hanover ; the duke of Brunswick 
retired to the confines of the electorate, and gave battle to 
the French. The success of this action, saved Hanover : the 
French retired towards the "Rhine, andtiie duke posted apart 
of his army for the defence of Hanover, and detached the re- 
mainder to the relief of the king of Prussia, whose forces had 
received a severe check by the Rusnans in Silesia, where 
the king was about to repair in person ; when old mareschal 
Paun reinforced the Russians, and rendered that army about' 
one hundred thousand strong : they took up a commanding 
position, ffidd awaited the ap]n?oaeh of the king. 

Fired with resentment at the ravages of the enemy, and 
inflamed with the passions of war, the king with only fifty 
thousand men, hastened to the contest ; the Russians were 
broken, and routed : they again rallied their forces, and took 
post on a commanding eminence — ^the king made several des- 
perate efforts to dislodge them ; but fiiiled. The Austrian 
cavalry charged the Prussians in their turn, with success ; 
the action became general ; thrice the king at the head of his 
brave troops, led them to the charge — ^thrice his horse was 
shot under him, and his clothes pierced with balls ; but'with 
out effect ; the mass of force was against him, and baffled his 
efforts. The king retired, leaving a cami^e of thirty thou- 
sand men ; more thanhalf of which were Prussians ; night 
closed the scene, and prevented a total overthrow. 

A singular anecdote of the king, in this memorable action, 
may be worth notice. Upon the success of |he first charge, 
when the Prussians were in the Russian trenches ; the king, 
in the heat of the action, wrote the following message, and 
despatched it to the queen. '^ We have driven the Russians 
from their entrenchments ; expect within two hours to hear 
of a glorious victory.'* Immediately upon the change in the 
fortune of the day, the king addressed a second message to 
the queen, from the field of action. ^* Remove from Berlin 
with the royal &mily. Let the archives be tarried to Fot7A 
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dam. The town may make conditions with the en^&y. '^ 
So fickle is the fortune of war. 

His majesty fell back, took a commanding position, recruit- 
ed and reinforced his . army, was able to coTer his capital 
and to the astonishment of Europe, to act on the offensive, and 
recover all his losses in Saxony, except Dresden ; by amas- 
te.rly movement, he compelled the Russians to retire into 
Poland — and in spite of the Austrian generals marched into 
Saxony ; old mareschal Daun fell back upon Dresden. 

Fired with his prospects, the king resolved to cut off the 
retreat of mareschal Daun, by a detachment from his own 
army ; reduce the Austrian army at a blow, and close the 
campaign with the recovery of Saxony, and the total over- 
throw of Daun. This rash measure, lost him the whole 
force, detached to intercept the retreat of the old mareschal ; * 
who took up his position in his fortified camp, and the king 
retired into winter quarters. 

Thus the campaign closed, after the most active operations , 
desperate carnage, and brilliant displays of arms, exactly 
where it began ; except the fall of Dresden to the Austrians. 

The operations of the winter opened aneV scene — ^the suc- 
cesses in America, led the English to make the most of their 
fleet, and they commenced a general attack upon the French 
West India colonies, and with general success. The French 
and Dutch made several efforts to ravage the English settle- 
ments in India, but failed. 

At home also the French assembled their forces, equipped 
their fleets, and threatened to revenge the depredations of the 
English upon their coast, by invading England : this brought 
the theatre of action upon the water. A general blockade 
01 tne ports of France, with several desperate engagements 
between the English and French, closed this scene in 1760. 
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In 1761, the campaign opened with a general distribution 
of force, about the same as at the commencement of the last 
se^on, with a continuation of the general plan. The duke 
^Brunswick protected Hanover, by the decisive action of 
warbui^. TJie kii^ of Prussia, sensible ©f hia rashness the 
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last campaign, particularly at the close, resolved to maintain 
his strong position, and act on the defensive. 

He saw his dominions invaded hy three powerful armies : 
the Russians upon the north ; one Austrian army in Saxony, 
tinder mareschal Daun ; and another in Silesia, under general 
Laudohn. By a movement, and success of Laudohn, the 
king was constrained to ahandon his defensive plan : hy a 
rapid movement, he marched' into Saxony, and laid siege to 
Dresden : mareschal Daun ohliged him to retire, and without 
an action. 

At the same time Laudohn invested Breslaw ; and prince 
Henry compelled him to abandon it. * The king, alarmed at 
the prospect of losing Silesia, by a junction between the Rus- 
sians and mareschal Daun, made a masterly movement and 
flew to its relief with his whole army, passed five large rivers, 
with all his artillery and baggage, traversed a country more 
than two hundred miles in extent, and appeared in Silesia ; 
here he was enclosed by these three powerful armies, and 
his fate conndered desperate. 

The very night, on which an attack was concerted by the 
three generals, upon the camp of the king, he cautiously re- 
tired, took a strong and commanding position, and watched 
the movements of th^ enemy. They advanced to the attack, 
as was agreed, in dead of night ; but to their astonishment, 
the king was gone. At break of day he fell furiously upon 
Laudohn, and before mareschal Daun could arrive with suc- 
cor, he routed and dispersed his army. 

The Russians withdrew from the scene, mareschal Daun 
also retired, and took up a strong position in the mountains, 
and the king was relieved : but his relief was only to follow 
the Russians to his capital, where they penetrated, rifled his 
magazines and royal treasures, laid the city under contribu- 
tion, with other ravages attendant on war, and retired. 

This spread a general gloom over the affairs of the king. 
He, fired with indignation and rage, resolved to take ven- 
geance on his enemies. With this view, he rushed into Sax- 
ony, with an army of fifty thousand men ; mareschal Daun 
followed him with an army of eighty thousand, took up a 
strong position, and watched the king. 

Resolved to attack him in defiance of all his security, the 
king reconnoitered his position, drew out his army, and ad- • 
vanced to the charge. Mareschal Daun received him with 
the discharge of more than two hundred pieces of cannon ; 
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victory long 3tood perched oyer the field — aow this, and now 
that scale prevailed, until the great Daun was wounded, and 
carried off the field ; victory soon declared for the king — ^the 
Austrians fled, and left the field strewed with a terrible car* 
nage, and night only saved the ruins of their army. 

This victory revived the spirit3 of his friends, andtiiie nar 
tion, and by his sudden movement, h^ recovered all Saxony, 
except Dresden. The Austrians abandoned Silesia, the Rus- 
sians abandoned Pomerania, and retired into Poland, and the 
Swedes retired under the cannon of Stralsund. 

Thus a^n the theatre of Europe has been' drenched ia 
blood, the most masterly military movements have been 
made, the most desperate and sanguinary battles have been 
fou^t, the ^eatest feats of arms have been displayed, and 
no decisive event has occurred. 

The great contending parties are again balanced, as at ther 
close of the last campaign ; but the success of the English 
in America, have richly compensated them for their liberal 
supplies afforded in the war. The French received a blow, 
which ruined their interest in North America, by the fall of 
Qjiiebec, and the loss of Canada. , 

The French were equally unsuccessful in India, by the 
loss of Pondicherry, which fell into the hands of the English^ 
January, 1 76 1 . This closed the French power in Uindostan « 
and confirmed to the English the supremacy of the whole 
Coromandel coast. 

Again, we see the fruits of Continental alliances ; so often^ 
and so violently clamoured against in the English parliament. 
The French are ruined in America, in India, and have suffer- 
ed serious losses in their navy, conuaaerce, and West India 
islands, all the Fruit« of continental wars. 

In the midst of this great continental struggle, and the suc- 
cesses of his reign, died George II. who was succeeded by 
his grandson, George III. then twenty-three years ofage». 
Oct 25, 1760. He commenced his reign under the most favora- 
ble auspices, and received the applause of the nation, by a most 
popular apeech to his parliament, in which he exclaimed — < 
*' Born in England, I glory in the name of Briton." 

The eyes of all parties, at home and abroad, were fioced on 
the king. At this eventful crisis, all Christendom became 
sensible of the wisdom of that continental system of policy, 
which commenced in Engls»d, at the accessicm of William 
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ud Mary,* and daring the memorable reign of Lewis XIV, 
of France, and which, by continuing down to this time, ha« 
wasted the resources of France and Holland, (the great naval 
and commercial rivals of England,) and enabled her to place 
her naval and commercial strength upon such a basis, as to 
hold the purse for confederated Europe in one hand, and 
wield the swprd of destiny with the other, and thus sit arbiter 
of the world. 

When George announced his resolution to his parliament, 
of supporting the continental system, it was applauded by a 
TOteof supply of twenty millions sterling; a supply, which 
astonished Europe, struck dismay into the confederates^ and 
led them into serious dispositions for peace. 

The finances of France were drained ; her navy and com- 
merce were depressed ; her affairs in Indiaand America ruin- 
ed, and her West-India colonies lay at the mercy of an Eng- 
lish fleet, prepared to invade them. The courts of Vienna, 
Russia and Sweden, were in no better condition to prosecute 
the war. 

A congress was accordingly assembled at Augsburg, to ad- 
just the differences of the continental powers generally ; but 
negociations were opened at London, between France and 
England, for a separate peace : at this critical state of affairs, 
died Ferdiannd VI. king of Spain, who was succeeded by his 
brother, Don Carlos, king of Naples and Sicily, now Charles 
III. This momentous event, gave a new change to the af- 
fairs of Christendom, and laid the foundation for the famous 
family compact of the Bourbons, upon the thrones of France 
and Spain.f 

The principle of uti possidetis, | or mutual retention ofpos- 

* It must be remembered, that continental coalitions first began, in 
the reign of Charles VIII. of France. 

t Tke resentment shown by Mr. Pitt, closed at once thefkmily com- 
pact betT7een the courts of France and Spain. This compact roused 
the indignation of Mr. Pitt, and he called for a declaration of war 
against Spain ; this was opposed wiih equal warmth, and the minister 
resigned in disgust. Upon the chanze of ministry in England, the 
courts of France and Spain, recalled their ministers from London, and 
issued mutual declarations of war, and at the same time attempted to 
coerce the king of Portugal into a co-operation, in the war ; this failed, 
and they declared war with Portugal. 

t The English had conquered from France, in North America — ^No- 
va Scotia, with the city of Iiouisburg — Lower Canada, with the cities 
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sessions acquired by the parties in the war, spun out the ae- 
gociations at London : at th^Wiie time Charles III. sensible 
of the triumphs^ of England, over France, in America, by the 
great acquisitions of coloniid territory, and alarmed for the 
security of Spanish America, attempted to interpose his indu- 
ence in the negociations atLondcIsi; but without success, 
and they were suspended. 

Thus the negociations for peace, at Augsburg ^M London, 
resulted in a general war, and again the whole south of Eu-* 
rope engaged in the struggle. During these negociations, no 
cessation of hostilities ensued ; the war raged in Germany, 
the English invaded the coast of France, and took Bellisle*- 
The French made another effort; to enter the electorate of 
Hanover, but without success ; and the year 1762, closed 
without any thing decisive. 

. The year 1763, commenced with the invasion of Portugal, 
by the arms of France and Spam, but withomt success* The 
French renewed their attempts on Hanover — but without suc- 
cess. — The death of Elizabeth, empress of Russia, and the 
accession of the duke of Holstein, under the title of Peter HI. 
gave some relief to the affair^ of the king of Prussia. 

Peter turned his whole attention to the organization of the 
affairs of his empire,, took the position of mediator, between 
'Austria and Prussia, and when his efforts proved abortive, 
declared, war s^^st Austria, and joined the ki^g of Prussia. 
This chapge produced a peace between Sweden and Prussia. 
These two events lieft the king of Prussia at liberty to turn 
his whole attention to the two great champions of Austria, 
mareschal Daun and Laudohn. 

At this critical moment died Peter the HI. suddenly, and 
was succeeded by Catharine II.' She confirmed the peace 
of Peter, but withdrew her troops, and left the Austriansand 
Prussians to settle their quarrel.-— The king, by a grand 
movement, foiled the efforts of his opponents, recovered 
Schweidnitz, and settled a truce with Austria, for Saxony and 
Silesia. This produced a ^neral truce throughout the 
empire. 

During these movements in Russia and Germany, the £ng* 
lish pursued the policy which they had now so fully ma- 

of Quebec and Montreal, togeth^ wHli all French America, except 
New-Orieans. They had, the Idst year, conquered Pondicherry, to* 
geUier with all the possessions of France in India, and some mi her 
West-India islands. • ' 
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tared : their miTal expedition tras erowned with the cotfqtiest 
«f Martinico, and the city of Havannah, the capital of the isl- 
and of Cnba, and key to the gulf of Mexico. 

An expedition to Itfadras, in India, agsunst Manilla, was 
crowned with the conquest of all the Philippine isles. In 
this triumphant position, the British miniver announced his 
overtures of Peace : they were accepted by France and 
Spain ; approved hy parliament, and the war closed by the 
peace of Paris, February, 1763. 

By this peace the king of Prussia retained all his domin- 
ions, with the confirmation of Sa:(ony and Silesia ; England 
retained all her conquests in North America, and restored 
to France and Spain, her conquests in the East and West- 
Indies* The close of this war, sealed the policy of the con- 
tinentid system of England,^ and established her upon the 
broad basis of mistress of the seas, aind arbiter of the world. 
The war in Germany was closed by the trea^ of Huberts- 
burg, the same year. 

The splendor of the ai^ and sciences in Europe, kept 
pace with the splendor of commerce and arms ; these com- 
bined, gave a lustre to the affairs of the continent, and a new 
polish to Christendom. The improvements of the stage, kept 
pace with the improvements of the age ; here, poetry, music 
and action combined, gave an expression to the theatre un- 
known before, to any age of the world. The general expan- 
sion given to the mind, by the reformation, kept pace with, 
and marked the progress of this bright luminary of the west. 
The persecutions of the papal power, had softened into a sul- 
len state of tolerance. 

The feuds in the councils of Lewis XIV. which called 
forth the bull Unigenitus from pope Benedict XIV. to decide 
the religious controversy between the Janesists and Jesuits, 
and which kindled a fire that continued to rage through the 
reign of Lewis XV, deserves some^attention. The haughty 
impatience, and violent measures of Lewis XV. in dissolving 
the parliament of France, called up the general attention of 
the nation to this violence done to their liberties, and threat- 
ened the life of the king, by assassination. 

The king escaped with a wound only : this brought him to 
his senses. He restored the parliament : and the Jesuits, 
fell a sacrifice to the resentments of the day. The king, by 
an edict, expelled theei from his kingdom, and abolished 
tkeir order in France. 
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This triumph of the parliament over the crown, and this 
triumph of the Janesists party over the order of the Jesuits, 
laid the foundation for the union of philosophy with infidelity, 
of freedom of inquiry with the violence of hberty, and paved 
the way for all the future suflferings of France. 

In this age flourished Montesquieu, Helvetius, Voltaire, 
De Alembert, Diderot, Rosseau and Buffon. The same ex- 
pansion of the mind in England, kept pace with liberty, and 
the reformation : there flourished a Locke, a Swift, with 
Addison, Pope and others ; together with that host in the 
councils, and in the field, in the reign of queen Anne, who 
were the champions of all the future greatness of England. 

In this age, appeared Bolingbroke and Hume : these, hav- 
ing drank at the fountain of Hobbes and Shaflsbury, by their 
talents and address, difl'used the poison of infidelity through 
the channels of science, and corrupted the nation. 

The arts in this age, kept pace with the sciences : music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture and husbandry, claimed a 
fair competition with the most refined ages of Greece, or 
Rome — and the science of government, as displayed in the 
balance of power in the English system, stoocT unrivalled in 
the annals of time. 

We have now traced the progress of man on the great 
theatre of Europe, fropa that state of barbarism, into which 
he was precipitated, by the violence of the revolution in the 
western Roman empire, through all the extremes of igno- 
rance, violence, superstition and licentiousness, with which 
he struggled for more than one thousand years — and marked 
the more prominent causes, which produced the eventual 
changes, that raised Christendom to her present state of civil 
refinement. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

Discovery and settlement of America. 

The discovery of America, we have noticed; but the settle '^ 
ment and growth of this new world, has been reserved, as a 
distinct subject, that the narrative of events in Europe might 
n«t be interrupted, and that a proper field might be given fdr 
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■/ three ahipi, manned ip BO men, dtMorertil the neiB world. ' 
Hia crew immeiialely IhrtK Ihemsr.hei at bis feet, implored 

pardon for Iheir ti/iielitf, and all uniltd inahgmn aflkanii- '■ 

girine to God. M mnrUt, they landed nilh a ditptrn/ of colon,  | 

warlOrt tmaU and martial ponip. ^Itanlnu, rielUg driited, 1 

toilh attord inhand,Jirit Nifoot onihe nev! vicrU, and humen 'I 

foUmeing, kitied the ground the}/ had sa tong: detireii to see. i 

Tftqf then took soltmn postemon of the country, Wecled a em- 'i 

cWr, TVtumed ihaitka to God for their ■atcrestfiiX voyage, and \ 

plimtidthenalimuiifit^itnlhlheimuUjormto/lhtiramnlry. %i 
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the iUustration of this extensive, anch important subject ; a 
field so novel, and yet so interesting, so full of instruction* 

The first outlines of the history of America, I have com* 
pressed into a chronological form, showing in the concisest 
manner, the first adventures, which led to the discoverery and 
settlement of the several parts of this new world. 

Christopher Columbus, under the patronage of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, king and queen of Spain, discovered the islands 
of St. Salvador and Cuba, in the West-Indies, and returned to 
Spain, A. D. 1492. 

Made a second voyage, which proved unsuccessfiil, 1493. 

IMade a third voyage, and discovered South America, 1498. 

Amencus Vespucius, under the patronage of the merchants 
of Seville, followed the track of Coluitibus, touched upon the 
continent of South America ; returned, published a pompous 
account .of bis voyage and discoveries, and gave his name to 
the continent of America, ' 1499- 

John Cabot, a Venetian, obtained a grant' from Henry VII. 
of England for foreign dScoveries, explored the coast of North** 
America, touched upon the coast of Labrador, and returned 
to England, 1495— .(;. 

He, in a second voyage explored the whole extent of the 
coast from Davis' Straits to Florida, discovered Newfoundland^ 
and returned to England, 1497. 

Sebastian Cabot, (son of John Cabot) under Henry VII. pur- 
sued the adventures of his father, visited Newfoundland, and 
carried several natives to England^ 1502. 

Brazil discovered by Alvarez de Cabral, on his voyage to In- 
dia, ' 1500. 

Cortez, the Spanish advoDturer, conquered Mexico,' 1521. 

Peru was conquered bv the Spafnish adventurer Pizarro, 1540. 

Terra Firms^ was settled, . 1520. 

The Portuguese settled Brazil, 1549. 

Francis I. king of France, made some efforts for discove- 
ries in the new world by John Verezano, a Florentine, but 
without saecess ;' Verezano was lost in his' second adven- 
ture, 1524. 

Ten years after this, Francis made another efibrt, by James 
Quartier, who touched at Newfoundland ; discovered^ and 
gave name to the gulf of St. Lawrence ; and made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to find a passage to China; ^The next year he 
explored the St. Lawrence up to the rapidsV vmtered In the 

20 
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coantry at a fort which he built on the ble of Orleanst, and in 
the spring carried back with him some of the natives 4:o 
France, ' 1534. 

Ferdinand de Soto, a Spaniard, made the first settlement in 

* Florida, where he remained three years and died, and leflt his 

conquest to Alverdo, 1539. 

Francis I. sent James Quartier to c6mplete a settlement in 
Canada (or New France,) where he remained, at a place call«d 
Charlebourg, about two years, and then retired to Newfound- 
land, 1540. 

Francis I. sent out other adventurers to strengthen the set- 
tlement in Canada, where they wintered, but returned to 
France in the spring following : this failure checked all fur- 
ther efforts for settling Canada on the pmrt of France during^ 
this reign. These adventurers to Canada, were succeeded by 
adventurers from Europe, for the discovery of the north-east 
passage to India, all of which failed, on account of the ice in 
the northern ocean. About this time began the Newfound- 
land fisheries, which have since proved so profitable to the 
world, 1542. 

The French under Chatillon, made some further discov- 
eries in East Florida, and attempted a settlement, which fail- 
ed, 1562. 

Charles IX. sent out three ships, and made a settlement on 
the river St. Mary, built a fort, and called the settlement Caro- 
lina, 1564. 

This colony was overpowered by a fleet of six vessels from 
Spain, and all massacred, 1566. 

The French sent out to Florida a fleet of three ships, to re- 
venge on the Spaniards the murder of their countrymen.^- 
The enterprise proved successful, they butchered the Spaniards, 
burnt and destroyed their fort and settlements, and returned to 
France : this closed the adventures from France to America for 
' £fty years, 1568. 

The discovery of a north-east passage to India having fail- 
ed, the English began to explore the north west passage to 
India, under captain Frobisher, and under Sir Francis 
Drake, ' 1576. 

Queen Elizabeth granted letters patent to Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert in 1579, for foreign discoveries, and in 1583 he touch- 
ed at Newfoundland, and from thence to the continent, and 
took possession of North America, for the Englisb crown. 
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In this adventiire he was lost in a storm, and the enterprise 
failed, 1583. 

In 15S4, the coast of Virginia was discovered, named after 
the virgin queen, and settled by one hundred and seven per- 
sons near the river Roanoke; in 1586 they all returned to 
England with Sir Francis Driake, who touched there on his 
homeward passage. Sir Walter Raleigh sent put seven ships, 
with another colony, to the same settlement on the Roanoke, 
where they also endured extreme hardships, and were, in their 
turn, conveyed back to England by Sir Francis Drake. Soon 
after they were gone, a new colony arrived to support the first, 
with fifty men, who concluded to stay, notwithstanding the 
others had gone. The next year Sir Walter sent out a third 
colon]^ to support the second ; when they arrived at Roanoke, 
not a vestige of the former colony remained. This third colo- 
ny consisted of one hundred and fifteen, who attempted to re- 
new the former settlement at Roanoke. 

Governor White came over again, to recruit the little 
colony in Virginia } but alas ! they had all shared the fate 
of the two former, and not a vestige of them was to be 
found, 1596. 

The English explored the coast, as far north as Cape Cod, 
and called the country North Virginia ; but made no. settlement, 
and returned to England, 1602. 

The English made two adventures to Virginia, and not find- 
ing the third colony at Roanoke, and being roughly handled by 
the natives, they all returned to England, l603. 

The French began the settlement at Port Royal, and other 
places on the bay of Fundy, ^ 1604. 

The English explored the coast of the province of Maine, 
made no settlement, and returned to England, 1605. 

The London company (by virtue of letters patent, under 
James I. king of England^ sent out a colony to South Vir-* 
ginia, and began a settlement at Fowhattan, or James ri- 
ver, ~ 1606. 

In 1607 they sent out a second colony,^ and settled James 
Town in South Virginia, on James river. This was the first 
town planted in North America, notwithstanding all the efforts 
which h^d been made : but the next winter, James Town 
was burnt. This year the Plymouth company sent out, and 
settled a small colony at the mouth of Sagadehoc river, in 
North Virginia, of forty-five persons, under captain Popham 
their president } the severity of the winter, together with 
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the loss of thek stores by fire ruined tbjs colony : and the feor 
that remained returned in the spring to England. This mis- 
^rtune deterred all further settlements in North Virginia 
for several years. The French began the settlement of Que- 
bec, 1607. 

In 1608 and 9; the London company sent out supplies, and 
a pecruit of two hundred persons, to strengthen the colony at 
James Town, which now amounted to five hundred men. Ad- 
miral Somers, on his passage to America, with a part of this 
little fleet, was wrecked oh ote of the Bahama islands, and lost 
bis ship, but the crew and passengers were all saved, and re^ 
mained there until the next year, when they were all taken off 
by lord De la War, on his passage' to Virginia, to enter upon 
\be government of this little colony— which the last year con- 
sisted of five hundred men, but was now reduced to sixty $ who 
had abandoned the colony and embarked for England ; but 
being met by their new governor, they were persuaded to 
return to James Town, where they all arrived safe, June 10th, 
1610. , 

In l6ll, two supplies of three hundred nien each, were sent 
to this colony, together with cattle, swiae, &c. to enable them 
to cultivate their own supplies. 

In 1609^ captain Henry Hudson, under a commission of 
king James I. in the service of the East India company, in quest 
of a north west passage to India, discovered North, or Hud- 
son's river, and the same voyage discovered Hudson's bay. — 
In 1 613, the Dutch West India company opened a trade to this 
river ; and in 1623 established trading houses on Connecticut 
river ; claimed all the country from Cape Cod to Cape Henlo- 
pen, and called it New Netherlands ; this commenced the set- 
tlement of New York. At this time the Virginians sent^ and 
dislodged the French from all their settlements in North Ame- 
rica, excepting Quebec ; and brought all their efiects to Virgin- 
ia, with all their vessels. The French, Dutch, and English 
carried on an advantageous trade with the natives ; and in coast- 
ing along the shores for this purpose, m^de further discoveries, 
and drew charts, one of which, drawn by a captain Smith, 
changed the name of North Virginia, to that of New Eng- 
land, which it continues to hold. 

Baffin's bay was discovered by William Baffin, in search for 
a north west passage, ' l6l5. 

The distresses of war, famine and pestilence, amongst the 
natives of New>>£ngland, prepared the way for a more quiet 
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possession— and the little colony of puritans, from the flock of 
the reverend John Robinson, to make their settlement at Ply* 
mouth. 

The whole extent of coast being now explored, from the 
gulf of Mexico to Davis' Straits, it will exceed the limits of 
this work to detail the subsequent adventures and settlements ; 
I shall therefore comprise the whole in one short chronological 
table. 
Quebec, the capital of Lower Canada, settled by the 

French, I6O8. 

Newfoundland by the English, I610. 

Virginia, do. I6IO. 

New York, ? j^ i/:i>, 
New Jersey, J ^^- 1^^^- 
New Plymouth, by the puritan colony, 1620. 
Nova Scotia, by the Scotch, under Sir William Alex- 
ander, 1622. 
Confirmed to the English by France, after several 

changes, at the peace, 1 648. 

New Hampshire settled by the English, 1623. 

Delaware and Pennsylvania, by the Swedes and Fins, I627. 

Massachusetts Bay, by the English, 1628. 

Maryland, do. 1633. 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, from Massachusetts 

Bay, 1635. 
New Jersey, under a grant to the duke of York, by the 

English, 1664. 

South Carolina, do. 1669* 

Pennsylvania, by a grant to William Penn, do. 1682. 

North Carolina, by the English, 1728. 

Georgia, do. 1732. 

Vermont, by New Hampshire and New York, 1764. 

Kentucky, from Virginia, under Col. Boon, 1773. 

Ohio, from Connecticut and other states, ' 1787. 

Tennessee, do. 1789* 
The territories of Michigan, Illinois and Indiana, 

about 1780 & 1801. 

Louisiana purchased of France Ibr fifteen millions of 

dollars, 1803. 
The territory of Orleans, under the name of the State 

of Louisiana, was admitted into the Union, 1812. 

The territory of Mississippi was admitted into the Union, 1818. 

The territories of Indiana and Illinois were admitted, 1818« 

20* 
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The District of Maine, (now State of Maine) with the 

territory of Missouri, was admitted, 1820. 

By this table may be seen the most rapid and extensive 
settlements, that have ever been witnessed in the family of 
man ;. embracing an extent of territory, from the gulf of Mex- 
ico on the south, to the Hudson's bay on the north, and from 
the Atlantic shores on the east, to the interior wilds of Louisia- 
na on the west — more than 2000 miles square, embracing a 
population of more than fourteen millions of free people, — all 
accomplished in the space of two centuries : those very two 
centuries in which we have witnessed the conflicts and distress- 
es on the continent of Europe, since the reigns of Charles 
V. of Spain, Francis I. of France, and Henry VHI. of Eng- 
land* 

That age of the reformation, when the immortal Luther 
Commenced his glorious career, and accomplished the prediction 
•f the prophet St. John, in Revelations xiv. 6-^laid the found- 
tion for the religious liberties of Europe, and the civil and re- 
ligious liberties of America. 

A history of the rise and progress of the several States of 
America, their private disputes, their conflicts with the natives^ 
together with the genius and forms of their governments, from 
the great similarity that was common to the whole, would be 
tedious and uninteresting. I will select the colony of Plymouth, 
and with this commence and continue the history of Ameri- 
ca» 

This little family of puritans, fired with that civil and reli- 
gious seal which shone so conspicuous at the close^ of the reign 
of Jam^ I. in resisting the overbearing influence of popery, and 
the usurpations of the crown, and in establishing the common- 
wealth ill England, in the reign of Charles I. — rallied round 
their tlergyman^ the Rev. John Robinson, a pious godly man, 
retired from the persecutions of their country, and passed over 
into Holland : not pleased with the Dutch, thefiock divided, 
and a little colony of 101, embarked for America, and landed 
at Plymouth, Nov. JO, O. S. 1620. The sufferings they en- 
dured from the severity of the climate, the hostile character of, 
the natives, and the want of supplies, Were too distressing to 
be described ; yet they were endured, with all that patience 
and resignation which the gospel affords, to all those who love 
und obey its dictates^ «nd cherish in their hearts the purity of 
i<« principles^ 
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. «At this time ti general spirit of foreign adventure prevailed, 
(and commenced settlements extensively upon the Atlantic 
shores of North America, as may be seen by the chronological 
table ; the emigrations from England, (although, in detached 
parts,) retained a general upion and harmony, as having sprung 
from one great family. They all brought out with them those 
princi[^es of liberty which prevailed over tyranny in England, 
and established the commonwealth under Oliver Cromwell — 
yet in forming their civil institutions, they retained the true 
principles of that balance of power in the three branches of the 
British government, with an elective cliief magistrate, which 
secured to tKem all the blessings of civil and religious liberty ; 
these they enjoyed, and laid the foundation of our present great 
national compact. 

The use of gnn-powder give the first settlers of America a* 
superiority over the wild, barbarous, untutored savages of this 
howling wilderness, which nothing of human invention could 
have supplied ; this, by spreading terror and astonishment, 
with carnage and destruction, overawed these hardy sons of na- 
ture, and either repelled them from their borders, or tamed them 
to peac^ and submission. 

Although the rapid prepress of the settlements encroached 
upon their rights ; robbed them of their corn-fields and their 
hunting gi^unds ; and kindled resentments, which often broke 
out into resistance, violence, and savage war ; these were soon 
subdued by . the all conquering force of fire arms. Treaties 
were made with the chie^, lands were purchased, or ceded by 
the rights of conquest, and in 1755 the colonies of New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania) Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Nortli and South Carolina, had all established 
colonial governments, and were able to assert and maintain 
^eir rights against ^e savage and barbarous depredations o. 
the natives, and the encroachments of their neighbors the 
French. The French were settled on the north, on the island 
of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and the Canadas, with a line of ^ 
military posts extending from Qaebec through the western line 
of the cdlonies to New-Orleans. 

At this time the government of France had become jealous 
of the rising strength of these colonies, and fired with that ambi- 
tion of giving law to the world, which we have seen displayed 
in the reigns of Lewis XIY. and XY. they contemplated the 
conquest of all British America ; and by an attack upon these 
<oloid€S ia 1755, commenced that seven years's war, which 
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drenched Europe and America in blood i that war which was 
rendered so illustrious in- Europe, by the successful displays of 
the talents of the king of Prussia, and was so gloriously closed, 
in 1763. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

General operations of the seven years^ war in America^ to the 
peace ofl76S~-^mth some remarks. 

A particular detail of the events and operations of the war of 
17^5 — 6, in America, will give a more distinct character of the 
natives, and their savage wars, as well as the character, genius, 
and civil and religious institutions of the colonies, than can oth- 
erwise be obtained. 

The settlement of Nova Scotia, (which was made by the 
Scotch,) after repeated struggles, was ceded by France to Eng- 
land, by the peace of Utrecht, 1713. During these struggles, 
and when France was in possession, the French pq;)ulation 
surpassed the Scotch and English, and rendered JSova Scotia 
distinctly a French colony, to 'which France had given the 
name of Le Acadie, and the inhabitants assumed the name of * 
neutrals. 

The English government, being dissatisfied with the neutral- 
ity of Le Acadie, in the war of 1746; immediately lipon the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, sent out a colony from England, to 
settle and build the town of Halifax. The object of this com- 
manding position was, to hold a balance of power in those seas, 
and protect the valuable fisheries. 

This movement thwarted the views, alarmed the pride, and 
excited the jealousy of France. A question of limits and boun- 
dary, sprang up between the two powers in Nova Scotia, and 
soon extended through the whole line, from the gulf of St. Law- 
rence, to the mouth of the Mississippi. 

The particular controversy about limits and boundaries, 
through this vast and extensive howling wilderness ; boundaries 
which neither of the parties had ever enjoyed, but which both 
contemplated to enjoy hereafter, would be useless here— sufiice 
it to say, the French, fired with resentiBcnt, first pushed their 
encroachments in Le Acadie, or Nova Scotia, and next excited 
the natives and French to make depredations. 

They seized on a trading establishment, which Virginia 
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had made on the Ohio river, m^sacred all the settlers, plun* 
dered and carried off their booty, to the amount of twenty 
thousand pounds, and claimed the jurisdiction as belonging 
to New France, (comprehending the Canadas and Louisiana.) 
They next seized on another Virginia settlement, at the forks 
of the Monongahela, with a force of one thousand men, and 
eighteen pieces of cannon. 

. These formidable encroachments threw the colonies into 
the highest alarm, soon produced an order from England t« 
repel force with force, and war commenced. Here began 
in America the scourging of t?tat rod, which instead of a cursCj 
as was then considered, has proved the means of consolida- 
ting and securing^ aH the blessings of free and independent 
America* 

The orders of the crown were obeyed ; but what could be 
the resistance of the colonies, in their discordant, disjoined 
state, against a power acting promptly under one head, and that, 
the governor of all new France. 

The same controversies which distracted the English na- 
tion, were carried with the different colonies into the new 
world. The strife of religion and government, sowed the 
seeds of bitterness in the several colonies-^they quarrelled 
with their governors, they quarrelled with the erown, and they 
quarrelled with each other, about limits and jurisdiction* The 
spirit of their religions were different ^ some catholic, some 
protestant j this rendered the 'genius of their governments 
different, some veiling towards monarchy, others to democra* 
cy. AU producing a want of Onion an^ concert. 

This was well understood by FraQ^, and soon realized by 
Great-Britain and the colonies. To remedy these evils, and 
tp be able to call forth their resources with energy, a con- 
gress of all the colonies was proposed, and held in the city 
of Albany, and the chiefs of the Iroquois, (or six nations,) 
were invited to attend. The intrigues of the French, de- 
feated the plan of engaging the Ifoquois in the war ; but their 
neutrality was secured by presents from the crown of Eng- 
land, and the promise of repelling the French from their 
country. 

Fired with zeal and unanimity, the congress resolved to 
prosecute the war, and support the British claims in North 
America. Major Washington was despatched from Virginia, 
to watch the motions of the enemy, and recover the set- 
tlements on the Ohio and Monongahela, but without aay de* 
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cisive operations. The intrigues of the courts of France and 
England, disguised all their operations under the mask of 
peace, but at the same time, they sent powerful fleets and arma- 
ments to support their claims in America. 

A collision between these fleets, in the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and the capture of two sixty-four gun ships by the English, 
closed this diplomatic fafce, and commenced the war. This. 
success gave spirit to the British nation, and kindled a flame of 
ardor, zeal and vigor, throughout the colonies. 

The legislature of Massachusetts, bay, passed an act of non- 
intercourse with Louisburg, and sent reinforcements to Nova 
Scotia. The successes of colonel Moncton, soon established 
the British government, and . restored tranquillity to Nova 
Scotia. 

During these general operations, the French had establish- 
ed themselves upon the Monongahela, and buUt- the .strong 
post, called fort Duquesne, at the confluence, whel-e Pitts- 
burg now stands. An expedition was planned :|o, c6*operate 
with major Washington, under the comm^tid'o^^he British 
general Braddock, in reducing this ppst. (ren^ji^l.lBraddb^^ 
unacquainted with Indian warfare, , and firied -with? ther^aia^. 
bition of his nation, was precipitated /into a acene, ^cmktiown' 
in the tactics of Europe, and indescribable in hiAnan IdQ- 

At mid day, near the object of his destination, and iiiMhe 
midst of security, a terrible fi/fe of musketry pourefl 'in vfXHi 
bim, on all sides, accompanied with the most hideous §iid.pre- 
mendous yells of those Tiellhounds of the forest ; the .\^ole 
thicket was in a blaze vv^ (he-explosion of an Indian aiHbiffi- 
cade, and not an enemy tp be seen ; the wfiole^ wilderness 
resounded with the terrors of the war whoop — ^^the plain wja^- 
strewed with heaps of dead, and the troops appalled with the 
horrors of the scene, and the groans of the dying* B^ddock 
was slain. The illustrious ipajor, (now colonel Washington^) 
conducted the retreat, and ledV)fl' the shattered rjsmains of this 
army, with the loss of all their artillery, baggage, &c. together 
with their general, and all the pvkicipal officers. The regular 
force retired to Albana, to join general Shirle}^*— and Virginia . 
was left to her fate. 

The want of union in their councils * and measures, render- ' 
ed the eflbrts f>f the southern states feeble and ineflectual ; but 
New- York and New-Jersoy, combining with New-England — 
passed decrees of noa-intercourse with all the French settle- 
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vents in North America, and united in two grand expeditions 
against Grown Point and Niagara : the first under sir William 
Johnson, and the secon'H under general Shirley. 

The colonial troops were assembled at Albany, when the 
news of the defeat at fort Duquesne, was announced ; this 
- damped the ardor of the enterprise ; the attempt upon Niaga- 
ra was deferred, and the expedition to Crown Point abandon- 
ed, after some successful skirmishing. The armies went int9 
winter quarters, and closed the campaign of 17'57'- 

In 1758) the spirits of England and America were raised, 
by the restoration of Mr. Pitt, to the head of the admioistra- 
11™, . kill iko ^nniraniEni^ of Clostcr-seven, in Germany, auil^ 
s grand expedition to the coast of 
rdor. Gr' at supplies of troops and 
were sent to America, and an expe- 
stLouisburg, und'r lord Loudon ; but 
Qt of attempfing the enterprise, intel- 
jisburg was reinforced from France, 
uament — and that attack was aban- 

enu, the French had seized on fort 
i of the river of the same name nitb 
 curea*,the ascendancy over the Iro- 

together with all the' tribes thai sur- 
; id left the whole extent of the co- 

id to their ravages. The finest vil- 
savage depredations. Flushed with 
nned an expediii*n against fort VVil- 
_, ^ ,. _ nith side ofJake George,^ and carried 

ilaliiftost withoiito^tpo*'ition'; the garrison, although protected 
by-a.caniiutatf!i«, wSre periuitted to suffer all the horrors of an 
Indian -tpassaciK. ' 
.. These' roisfdrtimes . overwhelijied the kingdom and the co- 



rith a floomand melancholy, bordering on despair, 
gan to fenr that all was lost — when a ray of light an- 
1 the ' East ; the British arms triumphed over the 



French in India— jhe town of Calcutta was restored by the 
efforts of the famous colonel Ct^ve ; the company were rein- 
stated in all 'their privileges and possessions, and extensive 
and valuable acquisitions crowned their conquests iu India. 

During these operations in the east, lord Loudon had been 
succeeded in America, by general Abercrombie, and the 
•xpedition of Louisburg renewed. A strong detachn'ent 
ftom Non Scotia, under geBerat Amherst, supported by a 
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powerful fleet, joined general Ai)ercrombie9 and appeared 
before Loaisburg. The place was invested by sea and land ; 
and in six weeks, the success of the British arms was crowned 
by the capture of Louisburg, and the whole island of Cape 
Breton, together with an important naval force, stationed for 
the defence of the harbor. This secured to the Englbh the 
command of the fisheries, and the gulph of St. Lawrence, and 
raised the spirits of the colonies. 

Flushed with success, general Abercrombie repaired to 
Albany, took the command of the army of the north, and 
commenced an expedition against Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point. He embarked upon lake George, with about 1 6,0M 
men, after slight successes, and little opposition, and appear* 
ed by forced marches before Crown Point : here be found a 
strong position, defended by a morass, a strong W?ast work^ 
and a chevaux de frise : his impatience led hi{mo^il^mence 
the attack, before his artillery had arrived ; me *assault was 
desperate, the defence firm, and the defeat decisive; the 
general was compelled to retire, with the loss of about '2000 
men. - To repair this loss and disgrace, general A*bercrombie 
detathed colonel Bradstreet, with 3000 men, to reduce fort 
Frontenac, at the confluence of Lake Ontario with the St. 
Lawrence.  * 

This expedition was crowned with success : the fort, with an 
immense quantity of provisions and military stores, with sixty 
pieces of cannon, and nine »rmed sloops, were the trophies of 
this victory. 

This success gave spirit to the expedition now planned against* 
Fort Du Quesne, under Gren. Forbes. The French appalled 
at the loss of Louisburg and Frontenac, abandoned the fort and 
retired down the Ohio to their settlements' on the Mississippi. 

These successes in America gave strength and confidence to 
the English administration, and spirit and union to the colonies, 
secured a geneial quiet throughout their extensive frontieri ani 
dosed the operations of 1758. 
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CHAP. XXXVL Coniinuei. 

GtEAT preparations were made in England and Affierica, 
during the winter, to bring the war. in America to ai close the 
^suing campaign. The balance of the great contekiding par- 
tiea oa the cootiaent| still found employment for the anai 
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and resources of France, and left England at liberty to turn 
her whole attention to the American war. The minister as- 
sumed a train of the boldest movements, and was peculiarly for* 
tunate in his 0>election of officers to command. ^ ^ 

He sent a strong land and naval force up the St. Lawrence 
to invest Quebec, under the command of the illustrious Wolfe, 
and concerted a plan of operations under Gen. Amherst, by 
the way of Lake Champjain, to penetrate into Canada, and 
co-operate with Gen. Wolfe, in the capture of Quebec. 

The movements were made with great firmness and skill* 
Wolfe appeared with his fleet before Quebec, early in the sea* 
son ; here he found a fortress strongly garrisoned, and sup- 
ported with a powerful force of French, Canadians and Indi- 
Bjis, and rendered almost impregnable both by nature and art.. 
Struck with astonishment at the object before him, he took up 
his position, and put forth alt the efforts of his genius to accom* 
plish his purpose. 

In the mean time, the army under Gen. Amherst was early 
in motion, the fortresses of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, be- 
came the trophies of his victories; the garrisons had retired to 
the Isle Au Noix, and waited his approach. 

The Gen. advanced to the attack, but finding the position 
too strong, and the season far advanced, retired to Crown- 
Point, and took up his winter quarters, without having leam^ 
cd the fate of Gen. Wolfe. Not so with Wolfe-^he spun out 
the season >with various efforts ; but his prospects were so 
faint that the energies of his mind began to abate ; the insur- 
mountable obstacles opposed to the ardor of his spirits, wast- 
ed his health, aod the approach of winter led bira to despair of 
success. 

He called a council of war, in which it was resolved to car* ' 
ry their future operations above the town, and if possible,- 
force the French general Montcalm, toNm engagement. Ac- 
cordingly the fleet moved with the tide, in the silence of 
night, up the river, passed the city^ and with unprecedented 
alaciity and skill, the whole army was landed, and conducted 
op a precipice by their gallant general, in the dead of night; 
a precipice considered almost impassable by an individual in 
the ligiit of day. 

On the approach of morn, the whole British army we^e form* 
ed on the plain, with their general at their head. The onemy 
soon had intelligence of their position, and Montcalm amrched 
out of his strong camp to give him battle. 

21 
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The r^uUi^ of France, with the Canada miUtiay comnmf^ 
^ed a dbtant^re, accompanied with the hideous yells of their 
numerous Indian allies, and appeared to be able to pverwhelna 
with numbers this liero, with bis little phalanx. General Wolfe 
• took the precaution to reserve his fire, and receive the enemy at 
the distance of about iorty paces; he then opened a fire upon 
thero which checked their career ; this, when renewed, tUret^r 
there into disorder; ^igain, when repeated, threw them into 
digi>t; at this critical moment fell the illustnous Wolfe, the he- 
ro of the plains of Abraham — ^tlie cry of ** they tun^^^ readied 
his ear ; he raised his head and asked who run ? The reply viras, 
** the enemy naC^ — he exclaimed then I die in peace, and ex- 
pired. 

The gallant generals Townsead and Mtirray took vengeance 
4m the fugitives with the bayonet, and tlie highland broadsword ; 
the gallant Montcalm was mortally wounded; the plains of 
Abraham were strewn with the carnage of the dead and the dy- 
ing. The victors pursued and threatened to ^ntt;r the city com- 
•nixed with the fugitives, and in th^ midst of triumph to plant 
their standards upon the walls of Quebec; but they checked 
their career, and in five days the city fell by capitulation. 

Thus fell Quebec, the key of French America, ancU. thus 
fell great Wolfe, at thirty-five years of age, the pride and or- 
nament of his conntry, and his country's arms. This was 
not the triumph of Wolfe over Montcalm, not the triumph of 
4!onquest over the fall of a city, however strong the fortress, 
nor the triumph of England over France. The God of our 
Fathers stood arbiter of the scene, and wielded the destiny. 
The triumph was the triumph of the reformation ; religion over 
superstition, patriotism, over tyranny, and liberty over des» 
potism. It was the triumph of the church in the wilderness ; 
it was the triumph of the motto of our fathers : " Q^iiranstuUt 
sustinet^^^ (He who transplanted sustains.) By the fall of 
Quebec, procestanism, triumphed over popery, and the colonies 
were hf^, ^ 

The French again put forth their efforts to suppress the 
growing power of England, in India; the conflicts were sharp 
and desperate, but the English were niumphant. The French 
abetted a conflict of rivalry between the Dutch and English in 
India, but the English were agaip triumphant. 

"^hese multiplied successes of England; depressed the spir- 
its of the French ; they in their turn like the English, had re- 
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course to the expedient of invasion, to rouse the spirits of the- 
iiation« Boats and small cratt were assembled in tlie ports of 
France, and formidable preparations vaBde for the desired ob- 
ject; but the vigilance and superiority of the English navy, 
rendered abortive all such plans, and triumphed over the fleets 
of France successively, as they put to sea. 

Tliese naval victories, added to the triumphs in America 
and India, raised the spirit of England, and shewed them 
where their true strength lay, viz* in cherishing the wars of 
the continent by liberal supplies, and following their naval 
and commercial system. Three millions sterling were voted 
by way of subsic^y in Germany, and twenty>five thousand 
troops to protect the electorate of Hanover, and support the 
king of Prussia. 

New operations commenced in Canada, with the opening of 
the spring ^ that part of the army of Montcalm, which filed oiT 
towards Montreal, in the victory of general Wolfe, were there 
reinforced by Canadians and Indians, under the command of 
Monsieur de Levi, who had succeeded Montcalm in the com- 
iDand. With this force, the French general concerted measures, 
to recover the city of Quebec. 

He embarked his army in the month of April, with all his 
artillery, under the convoy of six stout frigates, fell down the 
river, and appeared before Quebec. The garrison under the 
command of the brave general Murray, which in autumn 
consisted of five thousand men, was now reduced to three.' 
AVith this small but intrepid force, general Murray marched 
out upon the plains of Abraham, and gave the enemy battle ; 
but overpowered by numbers, he was compelled to retire, 
with the loss of one thousand men. This effort gave a check 
to the enemy, and spirit to the garrison ; a vigorous siege and 
defence commenced. A fleet from England arrived in the 
month of June, put an end to the siege, and the French general 
retired to Montreal. 

During these operations, Gen. Amherst concerted meas- 
ures for the reduction of Montreal. He gave orders to gene- 
ral Murray to embark his army at Quebec, proceed by wa- 
ter and meet him ^ Montreal. He directed one operation 
against the Isle AuNoix;^ another upon the enemy by the way 
of Oswego, and took the direction himself by the way .of Lake 
Ontario, with his whole army ; the movements all succeeded^ 
and generab Amherst and Murrray appeared the same day 
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before Montreal, and the detachment arrived the next day frooi 
ite Isle Au Noix. 

The city was summoned, a capitulation signed, and De* 
troit, Miehilmaohinac, and every other French military post 
or depot were surrendered to the arms of his Britanic Majesty 
— the French troops were returned to France, and the Cana- ' 
das cleared. 

This blow sealed the fate of France in America, and left her 
Bothing but the pitiful subterfuge of exciting the murderous 
tomahawk and scalping knife of the Cherokees, against the 
€olony of South Carolina. This was soon suppressed by spir« 
ited exertions ; the Cherokees punished, their towns burnt, and 
these savages^bumbled. 

The town of New-Urleans stood alone to France a solitary 
tnouumentofall her vast possessions in America. The war in 
India still raged, and the successes of the English the last year, 
excited them to attempt the conquest of Fondicherry, which 
vas taken from the French, 176i. In the midst of these tri- 
umphs died George II. and was succeeded by his grandsoo 
Ceorge III., Oct. 25, 1760. 

With the conquest of Canada, and the suppression of the 
Cherokees, the war closed in America. The British forces re- 
tarned to England, excepting such as were necessary to garri- 
son the military posts in Canada, and upon the frontier ; and 
the colonies were left to pursue their domestic repose, enjoy 
their commerce, and extend their settlements. The peace of 
Paris, in 1763, closed the war in Europe, America and India^ 
and all Christendom was again hushed to repose. 

The colonies had learnt one most important lesson this war, 
that was, how to unite their discordant interests, and render 
private considerations subservient to the general good. A les- 
son, which nothing but the disasters of the first campaigns could 
have taught, and brought them to practice. This lesson, the 
policy of the English government continued to cultivate and 
strengthen, by checking and controlling the spirit of some of 
the colonies, which appeared too independent in their govern- 
ments, and in withdrawing their charters, and sending over gov- 
ernors appointed by the crown. 

This soon sowed the seeds of jealousy between the crown 
and colonies, which began to ripen early into indignation and 
resentment, by frequent and severe collisions, between the 
people and the governors, accompanied with spirit, and some* 
times outrage. 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 

Cataes which kdto the American Revolution — general events 

to the invasion of New York. 

The rapid settlements and population, together with the 
prosperous commerce of the colonies^ united to that ardent 
active spirit of enterprize which had shone so conspicuous 
throifgh the war, began to excite the attention of England.— 
They foresaw, that such a combination of power, would at 
some future day become independent, and that then wa)^ the 
time to put on the shackles to check and controul it. With 
this view, they commenced a system of taxation, by' duties 
on commerce in 1764, and on stamps in 176^9 under the flat- 
tering . pretext of raising supplies, to indemnify the expenses- 
of the war. 

The colonies resented this infringement upon their rights, 
resisted the encroachments by spirited remonstrances, and 
adopted this maxim : '^ that taxation without representation, 
was an infringement of liberty ;" their demand was — " with- 
draw your taxes^ and leave the fiscal concerns of America, (or 
the colonies,) to be conducted upon the floor of their own 
councils ;^' here they were at issue. Sprung from one common 
stock, the same blood flowed in the veins, the same spirit tired 
the breast of both parties*— and this wa& the result :. 

Virginia resisted by spirrted re^ves^ May, 1765.. 

Virginia, Massachusetts^ Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and 
South Carolina, sent a representalkm and formed a colonial 
congress at New York, October,: 1765. 

This, like the grand assembly st Albany, gave union, 
strength, and spirit to the colonies; tumults commenced in 
Boston, and spread through the country ; acts of non-importa- 
tion were passed, which lessened the im.ports irom Britain this  
year, 880,621/- ^ 17^6. 

At this time a general estimate of- friee white popuhtion ini 
the colonies was 926,000, extended on the sea coast, from 
Georgia to the province of Maiiie. The dignified and manly 
resistance of tlie colonies,. caused the repeal of the duties on t 
stamps, 1766. 

An act of parliament imposed a duty on paper and glass^^ 

J^ne, i7fir*^ 

2i*- 
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This again roused the passions of the colonies. Circular 
letters^ tumuItSy&c became the order of the day generalljr 
in • 1768. 

Acts of non-importation became general in 1 769* 

The British force stationed at Boston fired on the populace^ 
and caosed the famous massacre of Boston, 1770,> 

This outrage spread such a flame through the colonies, that 
the British government repealed all the taxes this year excepting 
the duty of Sd per pound on tea. This led to associations 
through the colonies, not to drink tea ; and all those who vio- 
lated these associations, were held and considered as traitors 
and toriea^ 

An armed schooner belonging to the British, was burnt by a 
mob in disguise at Rhode Island, 1.771-. 

Tea sent back by some colonies, 1772; 

A cargo of tea was seized in the port of Boston by a mob in 
disguise, and thrown into the dock, 1773. 

Upon the news of this,' the government of England sent out 
a naval and land force, and took possession of the port of Bos- 
ton, under the command of Gen. Gage, 1774^ 

The colonies, fired with tndtgnation at this outrage on their 
liberties, assembled a general congress at Philadelphia, and 
^ected Peyton Randolph, President, and Charles Thomson^ 
Secretary, September ^, 1774. 

Congress passed several resolutions highly important to the 
interest of the colonies, and dissolved, October "26. 

They were now resolved to repel force by force, and an ac« 
tion commenced at Lexington and Concord, hetween a detach- 
ment of the British forces in Boston, and a scattered col- 
lection of militia of those places ; the British, galled by a 
scatteriiig fire from the stone walls, hedges and other coverts 
made a hasty retreat into Boston, and left the field to the vio- 
tors, April 19, 1775. 

The news of this conflict spread like lightning through the 
country : hill illumined hill, and man electertzed man. The 
.heroes of the old war left their teams in the field, and theis 
ploughs standing in the furrows, and in their rustic dress, re- 
paiied to the field of action, and enrolled themselves in the 
ranks of their country. 

The road councils of England, and fraptic system of their 
measures; had now armed the nataon against itse^. Here ew* 
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menced a sanguinary conflict' of liberty against usnrpatioi)| 
on those very fields which the fathers (driven by the persecu- 
tions of their own country) had wrested from the savages of 
the forest, and where they had planted the pure seeds of the 
refoimation one hundred and fifty years before ; here the sons 
of those sires were summoned to arms in delence of their ahars^ 
.their arms and their firesides, to repel the murderous dominion 
of Britain : the conflict was desperate^ but the Issue was glori- 
• rious. 

Without arras or discipline, without money, without credit, 
without allies, without military stores, and without union 'f—- 
•with a scattered population, not then exceeding one million ; 
the sons of the , puritans entered the lists with the gigantic 
power of Britain, then mistress-of the seas, and arbiter of tbe 
world. 

Their first step was, to collect an army; this was efleoted 
by an assemblage of the militia of the^ vicinity generally, and by 
detachments from the militia of the neighboring sta(es, and next 
from the colonies generally. The English were invested in 
the town of Boston, under the command of Gen. Ward, and at 
the same tinie he sent off a detachment, and seized Fort Ticon- 
deroga, May 10th, 1775- Their next step was to promote 
union. A Congress was elected from aH the colonies, and as- 
sembled in Philadelphia, May 10th, 1775 Tho resolves of 
this Congress wit I ever stand on the historic page, a splendid 
monument of the wisdom, firmness, dignity and spirit of the 
American character. 

They settled the fundamental principles of union, action and 
support f and upon the motion of two members to enter their 
protest against the measures of the congress, the spirit of the 
day was expressed by that old patriot, Samuel Adams, of Bos- 
ton : "I should advise persisting in our struggle for liberty, 
though it were revealed from heaven, that nine hundred and 
ninety-nine were to perish, and only one of a thousand to sur- 
vive, and retain his liberty. One such free man, must possess 
more virtue, and enjoy more happiness, than one thousand 
slaves — let bim propagate his like, and transmit to them what 
be hath so nobly preserved." This was a fair sample of the 
general spirit of congress, and of the nation. 

During these transactions, great efforts were made, both ia 
America and England) to effect a reconciliation, and heal the 
differences. The earl of Chatham stood forth in parliament^ 
the ebampioa of virtdej^ and. hte country's fnt^est y hi? rear 
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soning wai pure, nervous aod forcible ; and to ao audience 
with hearts open to convictios, would have been irresistible ^ 
but it was lost upon parliament^ and with it the colonies were 
lost. 

Congress now assumed the stjie of the twelve United Colo- 
nies, June 7> Aud elected George Washington, of Virginia, 
commander in chief of the American armies, June 15th; he 
accepted the commaiKl, and repaired to Cambridge. The coa- 
gratuiations which he received, and his dignified replies. Inter* 
csted the feelings, confidence and aflections of the nation. 

Method, order and diseipUne began to be felt through the 
army, and tbe enemy were completely invested in Boston. 
Congress at this time published a declaration, by the way of 
manifesto, unfolding to the world, the causes of the contest — 
and the resolutions of the colonies. They drew and signed a 
petition to the king, and un address to the inhabhants of Eng- 
land 'y recommended the general forming and training the militia, 
throughout the colonies, and a detachment of one fourth as 
minute men, for all sudden emergencies ; and called the atten* 
tion of the colonies to their armed vessels, and the defence of 
their seaports. 

They established a general post-office, to extend from Geor^ 
gia to Mame, and appointed Benjamin Franklin postmas>i- 
ter general : they also established a hospital for 20,000 men^ 
These general' outlines being settled, all parties prepared for 
action. 

The torch of war was agam kindled by the destructive ba^ 
lie of Banker's Hill, and the conflagration of Charlestown. 
The flames fla.'^hed through the country, kindled afresh the 
spirit of patriotism, and the ardour of revenge; and the public 
feeling was alive to the contest, from Georgia to JVlaine. This- 
was one of the most important movements i» the American 
revolution. • 

The operalioNs in the siege of Boston, were changed into a- 
regular approach, for the purpose of attempting a general at* 
fack I and at the same time an expedition was formed, and 
sent up the Kennebec river into Canada, under Col. Arnold, to 
co-operate with the main army, which were advancing by the 
way of Lake Champla'm^ and Montreal, under Gen. Montgom- 
ery, to reduce the city of Quebec. General Gage retired 
from the command of Boston, and Gen. Howe succeeded^ 
Sept. 1775. 

The destruction of the town of Falmouth, by the Britisb, oft: 
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Xke eastern shores of M assachusietts, again kindled the flames of 
revenge,- October, 1775 f and the ardor of the occasion was 
seized, for an attack on Boston. To facilitate the operatiuns, 
several rich storeships from England, laden with ordnanc^ 
small arms, camp equipage and military stores, were captured 
hy the Am'^ricans, and conveyed to the army. 

During these movements, the army, destined to the capture 
•f Canada, under Gen. Montgomery, proceeded by the way of 
Lake Champlain, took Montreal,. (INoveniber 15th,j and the 
other military posts m its vicinity-^ proceeded down the river^ 
and joined Colopel Arnold, about the 1st December ; they 
commenced an attack upon the city by assault ; it failed^— and 
Gen. Montgomery fell in the attempt. The siege was con- 
tinued, and the army reinforced trom Montreal and the states ; 
where they suffered severe! v by the small pox, and the seved* 
ties of winter. In the montn of May, they abandoned the siege, 
upon the arrival of succor from England, and returned to Mon- 
treal. 

General Washington, in the spring, erected a redoubt upoo 
Dorchester heights, and threatened to bombard Boston. — Thii 
approach excited alarm, and Gen. Howe made immediate pre** 
parations to evacuate the town : he assembled his fleet, embark- 
ed his troops, and set sail for Halifax. 

General Washington, penetrating the design of the enemy, 
drew off his army, retired to New York, and made prepanitions 
to receive him ; passed over with his army to Long Island^ 
and fortified the Narrows to prevent the passage of the eaemy 
fnto the harbour of ^e w Yorkt 



CHAP, xxxvm. 

Revoltition continued to the capture of Qen. Prescot at Rhode' 

hiandy Septemker^ 1777- 

About the first of January, 177<5, the Liverpool frigate ar- 
rived off Norfolk, (Virginia) from Englan^,, and laid that rich 
commercial town in ashes ; and in the month of February, 
the British began their depredations in North Carolina and 
Georgia, which were serious in their operations and conse^ 
queuces. fn the month of June, a strong British naval force 
made an attack upon Charleston (S. C.) ; they were opposed 
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wkh great firmness, and dbllgi^4^^ abandon the enterprise, 
with severe loss. 

Gen. Clinton and Lord Cornwall'is expected to have landed 
a strong force, and commenced their southern conquests at 
this time ; but the severe losses sustained by their fleet, defeat* 
ed the enterprise, and they retired to New York. In the month 
•f August, lord Dunmore sent off bis negro booty of about 1000^ 
to Bermuda^ withdrew from Virginia, and repaired to New* 
York. 

On the 12th of July, lord Howe arrived at the Hook from 
£ngland, by the way of Halifax, with a fleet and reinforce- 
ments, and charged with a commission to negociate separately 
and individually with the states, for a return of peace. H^ 
made known the duties of the connnissioners, to Gen Washing- 
ton and to Congress, and they were circulated through the 
country, in the public prints. Congress at the same time met 
the commission with a publication of tfate Declaration of InBe* 
pendence, which passed the 4th of JTuly ; the campaign was 
•pened, and the armies put in motion. ?^ 

Gen. Howe landed his army upon Long-Island, supported by 
generals Clinton, Grant, earl Percy and lord Cornwalfis, and 
commenced his operations against Gen* Washington, who had 
chosen this position, to cover New- York. 

The action of Flatbush, compelled General Washington to 
retire with loss, and under cover of the night, cross ayer into 
New- York. This he accomplished by a most masterly move- 
ment, without loss ; left a detaclunent for the protection of the 
city : garrisoned the forts at Haerlem and Kingsbridge, and 
made a stand. On the 15tb of September, Gen. Howe took 
possession of New- York, and began his operations. 

General Washington invested New- York until the 18lhof 
October : he then abandoned his position to defeat an enter-^ 
prise concerted by general Howe to cut off his communication 
with New-£ngbnd, by landing a strong force in his rear. 
Gen. Washington retired to White Plains, where he sustained 
an assault from general Howe, which was firmly resisted, and 
General Washington retired to the high grounds, and took a 
strong position. Gen. Howe retired to Kingsbridge, commen- 
ced an attack upon the American forts, and carried by assault, 
such as were not abandoned by the Americans, and butchered 
the garrisons. 

The fall of these posts opened the passage of the Hudson 
lo general Howe ; Gen. Washington was compelled to cross 
ever into JNew Jersey, and retire to Newark. The losses in 
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Ae action at Flatbush, at White Plains, and in (be forts ; the 
departure of the Massachusetts militia, whose tef m of servicife 
bad expired ; and the gloomy J^tate of the army, retreating be- 
fore a strong victorious British force, rendered the American 
cause desperate, at this eventful moment. 

General Washington could assemble at Newark, only thir* 
ty-five hundred troops, to support the cause of liberty against 
the whole British army, of about ten thousand. Even Gen. 
Washington hiniself^i^ve up all as lost, and with his most con* 
£dential officers^ talked of retiring hastily into Virginia, ot 
beyond the Alleghany, for security. 

This scene was distressing ; a whole week passed before gen- 
jcral Howe joined lord Cornwallis, and commenced his opera- , 
tions ; and during all this time, not one company, even of Jer« 
sey militia, joined the army. 

On the 28th of November Gen. 'Washington retired from 
Kewark to Brunswick : lord Corn wallis entered it almost at the 
same hour ; Gen. WasBington retired to Princeton i his lord- 
ship held his position at Brunswick according to orders. * 

At this critical moment, the service of the Jersey, and Mary- 
land brigades expired, and they withdrew against the roost > 
pressi ng remonstran ces . 

October 7, Gen. Washington retired from Princeton, as lord 
Corn wallis entered it, and the next day his lordship entered 
Trenton, Just as General Washington had crossed the Dela- 
ware, about. midnight. Gen. Washington secured the boats up* 
•on the Delaware, and prevented bis lordship's pursuit. 

Lord Howe Issued the proclamation of the king's commis* 
^loners, offering pardon and peace to all who should submit in 
sixty days. 

The low state of the army, and of the public feeling, ren- 
dered this proclahiation highly alarming at this time. Men of 
distinction, in great numbers, in that part of the country, em- 
braced the overture, and made their submission. 

General Lee, who harassed the rear of the British army with ~ 
« small force, was surprised and taken Dec. 13, and the British 
boasted that they had taken the palladium of America, and 
considered the contest at a dose. 

Under this pressure of distress, well might an army des- 
pond, reduced almost to a cypher, without pay, without 
clothes,, without supplies, and staining the snow with their 
blood stained steps, as they fled before the victorious enemy ; 
wen might their country despond, when they saw their libera 
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ties iraste away, and about to expire under the pressure of ad 
overwhelming foe. 

At this eventful crHis, General Washington, by the assist* 
anceof general MifBin, collected a body of Pennsylvania mi« 
litia, from Philadelphia and the interior, and gave support to 
his army. With this force, he resolved to strike a bold 
stroke, and attempt to recover the losses and spirits of the 
army, and of the nation; accordingly he took advantage of 
the enemy^s not passing the river in their pursuit, and pre 
pared to act on the offensive. 

On the night of the 25th of December, 1776, General 
Washington recrossed the D/>laware, under cover of a thick 
. snow storm, and commenced an attack, — gained a signal vie** 
tory — put the enemy to flight — and took up the position at 
Trenton, with about one thousand prisoners^ witn all then* 
camp utensils and arms. 

Upon the recovery of the enemy, under a strong reinforce- 
ment, General Washington sent off his prisoners into the 
country, and retired to Princeton ; where he exposed his per* 
son between two fires, repulsed the enemy, and pursued them 
to Brunswick. 

Lord Cornwallis assembled all his forces, made a bold stand, 
and General Washington took up his position at Morristown. 
The depressed state of the army when they evacuated New- 
Jersey, had not only alarmed the nation, but congress ; and the 
sudden successes resulting from the affair at Trenton, had not 
only rekindled the spirit of the coimtry, but called forth an act 
of rongrress, empowering ^neral Washington " to collect six- 
teen thousand infantry, three thousand horse, three regitnents 
of artillery, and a corps of engineers, appoint their officers and 
establish their pay : to call from all the states such militia as he 
shall judij;e necessary ; form such depots of- magazines and 
stores as he m?iy think proper; to displace all officers under a 
britradier, and fill all vacancies ; to take whatever he may want 
for the service, wherever he may be, paying reasonably there*' 
for ; and to confine all who shall refuse the paper currency ; all 
this for the term of six months." 

Despair had roused Congress from their cautious secuntyy 
and the successes of Trenton and Princeton had fully evinced, 
that under God, Washington must be the saviour of his coiui- 
try. Thus light arose out of this thick darkness, and order out 
of t\v< ront.i>ion, ?ind ihe frtnndation was laid on which the 
ilbM-ty of America was secured. 
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The brutality pf the British, had now roused the indignation 
of New-Jersey ; the fire of Lexington was again rekindled, 
and spread through the nation; Ltord Cornwallis was 
closely invested in his camp at Amboy, after being surprised 
and driven from Elizabethtown with great loss; and the 
mass of the people were alive to the contest ; the state was gen- 
erally* cleared, and the winter passed without any important op- 
erations. 

During these movements in New-Jersey, the American army 
under generals Gates and Arnold, retreated out of Canada, be« 
fore sir Guy Carleton, and General Burgoyne, which will be 
noticed under the northern expedition. 

Gen. Howe took the field in person, and embarked the heavy 
baggage of the army from Amboy for New- York, and prepared 
to revenge the afiair of Trenton upon Gen. Washington ; he 
made a feint to embark his army, and by a sudden movement, 
recalled the troops, formed and commenced a suclden attack 
upon a detachment of the American army ; but was compelled 
to retire with loss, and embark his army on to Staten Island, 
June 30, 1777. 

Thus ended the expedition into Jersey, an expedition in 
which, when viewed in its operations and effects, it must be 
evident to all, the hand of God was most conspicuously dis- 
played for the salvation of the American cause ; turifed the 
councils of her enemies into foolishness, and out of weakness 
brought forth strength. 

Tryon, the tory governor of New-York, made an attempt 
with a strong force from New^York, in the month of April, to 
destroy the American stores at Danbury, and succeeded gene- 
rally ; the party was severely harrassed by general Woster, 
who fell with glory in pursuing the enemy, and by general Ar- 
nold, who distinguished himself in this affair. Governor Tryon 
embarked his force, and returned to New- York. 

General Howe remained in New- York, assembled his fleet, 
selected a detachment of his best troops, making a stroi^ 
and well appointed force, with ordnance and stores for a dis- 
tant expedition, embarked on board his fleet, and fell down to 
the Hook. 

At this time, whilst general Howe was marfteuvering with 
his fleet to deceive the American general with regard to his 
destination, a party of volunteers and militia under colonel 
Barton, passed over on to Bhode-Island, surprised Gen. Pres- 
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cot in his quarters at Newport, and brought him off safe, with 
one of his aids. Gen. Prescot, with a strong British force, had 
taken possession of Newport in December, 1776, about the 
time of the battle of Trenton. 

The expedition of Gen. Howe now claims our attention. 



CHAP. XXXIX 

Revolution continiied, front the expedition of general Howe to 
Pkilculeiphia, September 1777 9 to the battle of Camden in 
North Carolina. 

In 1777) general Howe embarked about sixteen thousand 
troops on board his fleet at New-York, iinxl put to sea upon a 
secret expedition. General Washington detached the flower of 
the American army into the state of New-Jersey, , to watch his 
motions, and to be in readiness to cover Philadelphia. 

General Howe, after several movements with his fleet up- 
on the coast, entered the Chesapeake bay, and landed his 
troops at the ferry of EIIl. General Washington advanced to 
meet him ; an action was fought at ChadVFord, September 
11th, and general Howe was successful; general Washin&[ton 
retired, and after several days manoeuvering, general Howe 
entered Philadelphia, September 26th, and congress removed 
to Lancaster. 

On the 4th of October, the action of Germantown was 
fought with a detachment of the British; the Americans 
were successful, and the detachment retired to Philadelphia, 
where they were closely invested through the winter. The 
American army was, at this time, in the most distressed situ- 
ation; without clothes, shoes, stockings, and even breeches 
and blankets : more than two thousand were marched without 
shoes, through frost and snow, leaving the traces of their march 
by their blood. 

During these movements, lord Howe moved his fleet round 
into the. Delaware — which occasioned the conflicts of fort Mif- 
flin and Red bank ; and the protection of the fleet^ secured the 
communication with the sea. 

The last season, general Burgoyne had been sent out 
from England^ to Canada, with a strong force to co-operate 
tfith the British forces at New- York, and form a junctioa 
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at Albany. Sir Guy Carlton, then governor of Canada, with the 
aid of general Burgoyne, soon recovered the province — and the 
American army retired by the way of lake Champlain. Winter 
closed the scene. General Burgoyne pursued, the next season j 
and appeared on the plains of Saratoga, (state of New- York,) 
in the month of October : at the same time, a detachment of 
the natal and land forces at New- York, proceeded up the river, 
and burnt the town of Esopus. This again Excited the public 
feeling. 

The successful action of Bennington, against a detachment 
of the a'Vmy of Burgoyne, had given high spirits in that vicinity : 
the American army under general Gates, was reinforced with 
fresh drafts of militia, and was soon able to invest general 
Burgoyne in his camp, at Saratoga. Alarmed at his critical 
situation, he attempted to retire ; this was impracticable — ^the 
Americans had destr4|^ed all the bridges : he next proposed 
to give battle — this became desperate; the Americans were 
strong, their spirits were high, and their attacks were sharp and 
desperate. Struck with astonishment, general Burgoyne pro^ 
posed to surrender ; a capitulation was signed, and the whole 
British army laid down their arms, and became prisoners of 

war, October 16, 1777. 

The general depression which had alarmed the public mind, 
during these formidable operations, was removed at a blow : 
again a general impulse was given to the public feeling: the 
plan of severing the eastern and western, (or southern) states, 
fell with the fall of Burgoyne, and njf w energies and new efforts 
were diffused through the nation. A success so novel, and 
yet so important, humbled the pride of Britain, in her councils — 
gave a lustre to the American arms at home and abroad, and 
dosed the campaign of 1777* 

Frauce, Spain and Holland now became parties in the war. 
In the course of the winter, commissioners from England ap- 
peared at Philadelphia, with artful terms of accommodation, to 
weaken the ui^jon and energies of America : these were proper- 
ly treated. At the opening of the spring, sir Henry Clinton, 
seeing no advantage resulting from his position at Philadelphra, 
prepared to returh to New-York. 

About the ist of June, 1778, sir Henry Clinton evacuated 
Philadeipfhia, and took up his march. General Washington 
pressed close upon his rear : both armies were about ten 
thousand strong. At Monmouth, in New-Jersey, general 
Washington came up with sir Henry, and ordered general 
Lee, at the head of the advance c"«^H. tn 
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taek^for the purpose of a general action, and assured him of his 
support with the main army. The failure of this attack, by 
Gen. Lee's doubtful movements, caused the failure of the action. 
Gen. Lee was tried by a court martial, which deprived him of 
his command. Sir Henry withdrew in the night, and the 
Americans who had laid on their arms impatient for the attack 
in the morning, were disappointed of their hopes. 

Sir Henry retired by forced marches to Sandy-Hook, where 
he was met by the fleet under lord Howe, embarked his army 
and passed into New-York, July 5. 

At this time a French fleet arrived at Delaware bay, for the 
purpose of blockading the British squadron ; learning their de- 
parture for New- York, they pursued and arrived off the hook^ 
where they received a communication from general Washington, 
with a request to repair to Newport, and co-operate with the 
Americans, in reducing the British force n^der general Prescott. 
They repaired to Newport accordingly. The British fleet fol- 
lowed from New- York and appeared off the harbor. The French 
fleet slipped their cables, put to sea, and met the English ; an 
action commenced — both fleets were severely shattered; the 
English withdrew, and retired to New- York, and the French 
to Boston, to refit, and from thence to the West-Iiidies ; the at- 
tack upon Rhode-Island failed. 

Sept. 1779, a French fleet of 20 sail of the line, frigates, 
&c. was destined against the Island of Grenada, (in the West* 
Indies.) At the request of Gen. Lincoln, who was then post- 
ed at Charleston, (S. C.) Count De Estaing, the French 
Admiral, repaired to the 'American coast, and co-operated 
with Gen. Lincoln, in an attempt to dislodge the English 
from Savannah in Georgia. This was the first foreign aid 
the Americans had received, excepting the attempt upon 
Khode-Island in 177B, and opened the way for future, and 
more important operations. 

The attempt failed, and the French Admiral withdrew from 
the American coast, and repaired to his statiojj in the West- 
Indies. Sir Henry Clinton, upon the departure of the French 
fleet, resumed his southern enterprize, and dispatched admiral 
Arbuthnot on the 26th of December, 1779, with a squadron, 
detached from the fleet at New-York, to recover the losses of 
1776, at Charleston. For this purpose he also embarked a 
land force of 7000 men, under his command, accompanied by 
4ord Cornwallis, to seize on the city of Charleston, (S. C.) a;.d 
subdue the southern states. 
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Sir Heiiry proceeded to his destined port, landed his troops/ 
and carried the city of Charleston by a regular siege. The 
garrison,' under the brave Gen. Lincoln, made a dignified de- 
. fence, but were overpowered by a commanding superiority 
of force, and made prisoners of war, March 4, 1798. 

The illustrious Gen. Greene, was detached to the southward, 
to counteract this formidable expedition. Lord Cornwallis 
penetrated into South-Carolina, and the cavalry attached to 
the expedition, under the command of Lieut. Col. Tarlton, 
scoured and ravaged the country. 

At this time the affairs of America had again become des- 
perate. The hard winter of 1780, set in with all its severity, 
immediately upon the' departure of the expedition ; and the 
privations and distresses of the army under Gen. Washington, 
were inexpressible through the winter and spring ; a mutiny 
ensued, and the cause of liberty was in danger of being lost 
forever- , 

Gen. Greene wrote to Gen. Washington from Maryland, that, 
*^'the want of money, supplies, horses, &c. would render it 
impossible ^o provide for the mar^h of the Maryland troops." 
These embarrasments greatly retarded the southern opera- 
tions. 

During this distressing period, the' young marquis La Fay- 
ette, arrived at head quarters, from France ; the tidings he 
brought gave new spirits to Gen. Washington, and to con- 
gress. On bis passage from Boston to France, he narrowly 
escaped a conspiracy, formed to assassinate him, by some 
British sailors on board the ship. Through his personal ef- 
forts in prance, he ncgociated for America, supplies adapted 
to her wants ; and announced that a fleet and armament 
would soon follow him from France. * 

Congress resolved, " that bills be immediately drawn on 
Dr. Franklin, minisl«r at Paris, for twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, and on Mr. Jay, minister at Madrid, for twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, and the money applied to the immediate benefit of 
the armies.'' 

The darkness which hung over the political horizon of 
America, was dispelled by this auspicious event ; extensive 
arrangements were made to fill up the armies by regulars, and 
militia, and supplies were extensively collected. At the 
same time, the arms of Lord Cornwallis spread terrcy dis- 
consternation throughout the southern states ; South Jie revolt 
fell in regular succession, into a state of *- ^^ 
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arms of the conqueror, and its inhabitants were acknowled^ged 
and protected as British sabjects, under a regular governniept. 
During these operations, Sir Henry Clinton set sail for 
New York with part of the forces, and left Lord Cornwallis 
with 4000 regulars, to finish the conquest of the South. Up- 
on the capture of Gen. Lincoln, Gen. Gates, then in Virginia, 
was appointed to succeed him, and immediately repaired to his 
command. 

Amongst the distressing embarrassments of the nation at 
this time, the depreciated paper money was not one of the 
least: to obviate this, Congress called in by taxes, two hun- 
dred millions of dollars and burnt it, and redeemed it by anew 
emission at the rate of one dollar for twenty. This plan suc- 
ceeded, and thousands of the best patriots of the nation were 
ruined by the depreciated redemption of a currency, they had 
endeavoured to support at par. At this time Mr. Adams left 
London (where he bad been sent in 1776 to negociate a peace,) 
and went by the way of Spain to Holland, to bring to a close 
the plans of alliance and commerce, which had been two years 
in agitation. 

Lord Cornwallis having overrun South Carolina, and set- 
tled a system of government, began to penetrate into North 
Carolina. The troops under Gen. Gates were so miserably 
supplied with men and stores, that they maintained a feeble 
resistance, and with an army of four thousand, (less than one 
thousand of which were continental troops,) he directed his 
march for Camden in North Carolina. 

Lord Cornwallis having reached Camden the day before, 
fnnknown to the general) coi^entrated an attack upon general 
Uates in the night, in his camp at Clermont. At the same 
time,%oth armies began their march, viz. about half past 2 
o'clock in the morning. Their advance parties' met in the 
woods : a conflict ensued* — upon the first shock the Americans 
fell into some disorder ; this was soon recovered, and skirmish- 
ing continued through the night ; when the morning appear- 
ed, both parties being informed of their situation by their cap- 
tives^ anxiously waited the issue. 

An action soon commenced ; the field was contested with 
irarioua success 5 the bayonets of the British carried the day ; 

the regular troops were firm, but the militia fled, and dispersed 

land f<y fled — never io be recovered^ The general and his 

4ord Coi^^'^ abandoned to their fate. 

subdue the sfittheipf militia, who were advaocing to join the 
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ftrmjK^ tamed their arms against the fugitives, and thus com- 
pleted the overthrow. The pursuit continued for more than 
twenty miles, and the road was strewed with the fragments 
of this routed army, the wounded, the dead, and the dying. 
Such wiCs the general panic through the neighboring country, 
that a party of horse, supported by more than one hundred in- 
fantry, and at the distance of more than eighty miles from the 
scene of action, upon the first intelligence, sought safety by 
flight. 

f The losses of his lordship, his want of supplies, and the 
sickly season, all constrained him to give over his pursuit, 
and remain at Camden, and pursue his plan of forcing and or- 
ganizing the submission of the state of North Carolma ; the 
more effectually to accomplish this, he seized all such principal 
characters as were firm to their country, and sent them prison- 
ers to Charleston and St. Augustine, and secured their effects. 



CHAP. XL. 



Revolution continued to the capture of Lord ComwaHis at 

York Town, Octohery 1781. 

The cavalry under Col. Tarlton continued to ravage the 
country, burning, plunderiiUL and destroying all in their way, 
sparing neither whig nor tOTy. Operations continued by de- 
tached parties, and with some success to the Americans.— 
Lord Comwallis made a retrograde movement to strengthen his 
position, and general Gates put forth all his efforts to collect an 
army to oppose him ; but his efforts were not very successful ; 
he moved from Hillsborough, and took up his head quarters at 
Charlotte. At this time general Greene arrived, disclosing his 
commission from his excellency general Washington, and took 
the command ; general Gates retired, and the distresses of 
North Carolina continued. 

During these operations at the southward, great and perplex- 
nig difficulties had nearly ruined the army under general Wash- 
ington. The frequent changes in the army, owing to short en- 
listments, the want of discipline amongst the raw troops, the 
want of pay, clothing, provisions, &c. had repeatedly dis- 
tressed the army, and were at last accompanied with the revolt 
of the whole Peonsylvanialine. 
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In defiance to all the efforts of general Wayne, and all th^ 
other olbeers^ they seized on six pieces of artillery, took up 
theii march, and repaired to Princeton. Sir Henry Clinton^ 
Upon the first intelligence, made some important movements 
from <Staten Island, and sent spies at the same time to coante- 
nance and encourage the revolt in his name, with very favoM'a- 
ble proposals. This was not their object : they were patriotic, 
but determined to be heard. 

A committee from Congress waited upon the mutineers, at 
Princeton, and by liberal assurances, endeavored to- purcbas<» 
their return to duty ; general Washington sent a strong detach- 
ment to enforce obedience ; and they returned to their duty* 
A general arrangement was made by Congress, to supply the 
armies, both by foreign and domestic aid and resources. 

The war raged in the south with various success ; general 
Greene took the command of only 2,307 men, without clothes, 
or magazines, and without discipline ; subsisting on daily col- 
lections, in the heart of a disaffected country, and in the face 
of a victorious enemy. 

Lord Cornwallis, on the receipt of a reinforcement of 1,500 
men, commenced his operations, and advanced. — Col. Tarl- 
ton was detached, to dislodge general Morgan from his position 
at the Cowpens : he commenced his movements with his 
usual impetuosity, and traversed the count|^ for several days, 
laying waste every thing in his course, until he arrived at Mor^ 
gan's position : an action commej^ed with the sa&e impetu* 
osity, and with signal success— ^the Americans werfe dislodged, 
and thrown into disorder ; but they rallied to the charge, and 
were victorious in their turn : Tarlton was defeated, his army 
routed and destroyed, his artillery and baggage captured ; and 
he, with the mounted fugitives, fied to Lord Cornwallis, Jan- 
uary 17, 1781. 

This defeat roused up his lordship : he commenced a pur- 
suit, and the operations were such, as the flight of the Ameri- 
cans, and the rapid pursuit of his lordship, through a country 
thinly settled, (without intermission,) would necessarily pro- 
duce. 

Gen. Greene had the address to harrass his lordship in his 
flight, and yet avoid a general action, until he halted at Guil- 
ford, near the confines of Virginia, and gave him battle. The 
movements were well concerted ; and general Greene, with 
hts 2000 men, had hopes of success, against his lordship's pur- 
suing army, greatly superior. 
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The conflict was sharp : the militia gave way— the regu- 
lars were overpowered, and general Greene drew off his ar- 
my in good order, took a strong position to collect the strag- 
glers, and commenced his retreat. The severity of the ac- 
tion occasioned his lordship to make a hasty retrograde move- 
ment, to recover his losses. 

During* these movements, the murderous sword of civil 
war, raged between whig and tory, and threatened to depo- 
pulate the country. At this time general Clinton detached a 
fleet with 1,500 troops, which entered the Chesapeake, land- 
ed their forces, and began the most alarming depredations in 
Virginia : several efforts were made to dislodge them, but 
without effect. General Greene made a movement to return to 
North Carolina, and carry the war into what had now become 
the eneniy^s country. 

He boldly advanced to Camden with his little army, and 
gavehattle to Lord Rawdon, April, 1781 : a desperate con- 
flict ensued — victory for a long time held a doubtful balance : 
both parties withdrew, and left the field coveHW with the dead. 

On the 28th of April, general Greene thus expressed him- 
self to the French mister : ^^ This distressed country, I am 
sure, cannot struggle much longer, without #ore effectual sup- 
port ; they must fall — ^and I fear their fall will sap the inde- 
pendence of Z^.n\fr\c^. We fight, get beaten, rise, and fight 
again — the whole country is bne continued scene of blood and 
slaughter.'' 

After the battle of Camden, his lordship retired in his turn ; 
general Greene advanced, carried the war into South Caroli- 
na, and by a desperate attack, was on the point of carrying 
"by assault, the strong fortress of Ninety-six, the reduction of 
which would have recovered all South Carolina, except Charles- 
ton. • 

At this critical 'moment, appeared a reinforcement of one 
thousand seven hundred foot, and one hundred and fifty horse, 
which had arrived at Charleston, landed, and flew to the relief 
of the fortress. General Greene retired, and again invested 
his lordship in Camden ; noNbl^ng sufficiently strong to attack 
him, he made a movement towards Charleston ; this induced 
his lordship to leave his position, and with a detachment retire 
to Charleston, August, 1781. 

The war now raged in Virginia, under the command of 
general Phillips. The marquis La Fayette, with a small 
force, attempted to cover Richmond — but failed; and the 
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British entered the capital. Lord Cornwallis, after the action 
at Guilford, left general Greene to pursue his southern expe- 
dition, and moved to Wilmington ; from thence he commenced 
a rapid march to Richmond in Virginia,, to join general Phil- 
lips, and at a blow, redhce the state to obedience. Phillips 
had died ; but a reinforcement of 1,800 regulars joined his 
lordship at Richmond. 

The command devolved on his lordshipi ; and the young 
marquis La Fayette, with a little army of 3,000 men, was 
now destined to enter the lists with this victorious hero of the 
south. 

Flushed with his triumphs, his lordship in his communica- 
tion to sir Henry Clinton, tlius expresses himself : " the boy 
cannot escape me.'' His lordship attempted to surprise the 
marquis and bring him to an action — but without eflfect : he^ 
with great adroitness, eluded his wiles, and held him at bay^ 
until he was reinforced by a detachment from the north, un- 
der general Wayne, and the baron Steuben ; his lordship 
took up his quarters at Williamsburg, after having spread car- 
nage, terror and desolation through the states of South jCaro- 
lina and North Carolina, (for one thou^ted miles,) and plant- 
ed his victorious stAtdard in the heart of Virgiqia. . 

At the commencement of these operations in the south, a 
French fleet under the command of the chevijier' de Turney, 
with 6,000 men, under the command of count Rochambeau, 
arrived at Newport, Rhode-Itland, July 10, 1780. The town 
was illuminated, and the illustrious allies were received with 
every expression of respect, and grateful applause. This was 
the fleet promised by the marquis La Fayette, when he return- 
ed from France, and which he had been the great instrument of 
procuring. 

In the month of September, a conference was proposed by 
general Washington, to the French commander at Newport, 
and they met at Hartford, in Connecticut. General Washing- 
ton was accompanied with the young marquis La Fayette, and 
general Knox. The avowed object of conference was, to 
concert measures for an attack iffion the city of New- York. 

In the midst of this; conference, an express arrived from 
the fortress at West-Point, on the Hudson, announcing the 
traitorous designs of general Arnold. The council was clos- 
ed — the parties retired to their posts, and general Washing- 
ton flew to the relief of West-Point. . On his arrival, he found 
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the cannon dismounted, and the fortress dismantled ; Arnold 
had fled, and taken refuge on board a British sloop of var, 
posted for the occasion. 
^ Whilst his excellency was employed in repairing the fortress, 
. a prisoner was announced, who proved to be the unfortunate 
major Andre, who had volunteered his services to sir Henry 
Clinton, to negociate this treacherous operation with general 
Arnold. His character was that of a spy, his fate was death ! 
The righteous sacrifice greatly interested the feelings, and touch- 
ed the sympathy of every American breast. 

In May, 1781, Gen. Washington, with his suite, again met the 
French officers at Wethersfield, (Conn.') to mature the plans of 
the last year. His excellency, at the close of the consultation, 
repaired to head-quarters, and commenced his system of opera- 
tions, to reduce the city of New- York. An attack was contem- 
|)lated by land, whilst the French fleet should blockade the city 
by sea. To this end, the French troops were land.ed at New- 
port, and proceeded to New- York : heavy cannon and mortars, 
left at the siege of Boston, in 1776, were transported at great 
expense, across the country to the Hudson river, and down to 
the army before New- York. 

The public feeling was alive to the enterprise — the British 
collected their fleet, fortified the port and city of New- York, 
and put themselves in the best possible state of defence : the 
American army wasstrength^ed by drafts of militia; and upoa 
the arrival of the French troops to join general Washington, the 
French fleet at Newport, (having been reinforced from France,) 
put to sea. 

In New- York, all was anxiety and alarm, and a momentary 
attack was expected. At this critical moment, general Wash- 
ington, with the best troops of the army, in conjunction with the 
French troops, made a rapid movement into New-Jersey, and 
to Philadelphia : the first regular intelligence of his movement, 
announced the allied army at the head of the river £lk,'and the 
next, announced his arrival before York Town in Virginia, 
where lord Comwallis had retired upon a junction of general 
^ Washington,^ wuh the Marquis La Fayette. 

At this critical juncture, the English fleet, stationed to protect 
^his lordship, had shpped their cables upon the approach of the 
^ $ French fleet, met them at the mouth of the Chesapeake, been 
beaten in a severe action, and fled to New- York. The victori- 
ous French sailed up the bay to co-operate with the allies, in 
the reduction of York-Town. 
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The town was iavested, and the trenches were opened oa 
the Gtb of October : the approaches were regular, the cannon- 
ade terrible, and the resistance desperate. The overwhelming 
destruction which bore down, wasted and destroyed the British|t 
forced his lordship to request a parley on the 18th, and on the 
19th, the articles of capitulation were signed, and his lordship, 
with his whole army, marched out, prisoners of wary October 
20tb, 1781. Thus fell this hero of the south, by a stratagecQ 
concerted at Hartford and Wethersfield, (ConnecticQt.) 
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General affairs of America^ to the adoption and organization 
of the Federal Constitution, March, 1789 — remarks. 

His Excellency General Washington closed the glorious 
scene at York Town, by publishing in general orders, the 
grateful effusions of his heart to the army, both officers and sol- 
diers, and ordered the whole to be assembled in brigades and 
divisions, to attend divine service, and render thanks to that 
God who had given them the victory. 

Congress next passed a vote of thanks to general Washing- 
ton, count Rochambeau, count Digrasse, the officers of the dif- 
ferent corps, and the men under their command : appointed a 
day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God, tkroug tout Uni- 
ted America ; and moved in procession to the Dutch Lutheraa 
church, and returned thanks to God, for this distinguished suc- 
cess. 

All United America resounded with grateful acclamations of 
joy, and every breast glowed with the warmest emotions of gra- 
titude to the God of their fathers. 

Congress ordered a marble column to be erected in York* 
Town, adorned with emblems commemorative of the French 
and American alliance, and an inscription, expressing the sur- 
render of the British arms. 

The several corps returned to their former stations, and his 
excellency general Washington repaired to Philadelphia, to« 
give repose to his mind, and to confer with congress upon the ^ 
future exigencies of the nation. 

The French fleet, under count Degrasse, sailed for the 
West-Indies on the Mb of November, and the operations of 
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ihe seastons were generally closed. Virginia, North-Caroliqa, 
and all South-Carolina, excepting Charleston, were recover- 
ed, and generul order restored. 

The theatre of war was now removed to the West-Indies, 
where France and Spain Assembled a fleet of sixty ships of' 
the line, and spread a general alarm throughout the British 
islands. This was opposed by a British fleet of equal force. 
One of the most desperate and sanguinary convicts ensued 
then ever known, between the French under count Degrasse^ 
and the English under sir George Rodney. Sir George un- 
der a press of sail, bore down upon the French lines ; the 
French nailed their colors to their masts, and fought with 
desperation. Admiral Degrasse fought his ship, until only 
two men with himself remained, and then struck his colors. 
The English were victorious. The French suffered the loss 
of three thousand killed, and twice as many wounded — the 
English suffered severely. This action was decisive in those 
seas, and the remains of the French and Spanish fleets with- 
drew. 

Congress pursued the' plan of loans from France, Spain and 
Holland to prosecute the - war: and through their ministers, 
liberal supf^ies .were obtained. Ail further operations in 
South Carolina ceased, and Charleston was evacuated on 
thejl4th of December, 1782, with the most perfect order, and 
ki two days the regular police of the city, and the govern* 
nientjof the state were restored. The French troops, ren^ 
dered so illustrious at the siege of York Town, now took up 
their march for Boston , where they embarked for Franoe. 

We pass over the efforts of Spain torecovea Gibraltar, af- 
ter the conquest of Minorca^ together with all further naval 
operations. 

The subject of peace now became general in Europe and 
America. Negociations were opened at Paris under Dr. 
Franklin and John Jay, as ministers of America j and the 
coiint de Aranda, minister of Spain ; and the count de VeV- 
gennes on the part of France ; with Mr. Fitzherbert and Mr. 
Oswald, on the part of Great Britain. Mr. Adams was at 
this time negociating a conimercial treaty with Holland. 

Many points labored ; the negociation spun out : the Eng- 
lish ministers could not be prevailed on to take the starting 
point, and acknowledge the independence of America, until 
they had sent to England, and received positive instructions. 

The fisheries oext labored with England^ and France did 
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not favor all the American demands upon this point. I>trr- 
ing this struggfle in this council, IV4r. Adams lefi Holland^ at 
the request of Mr. Jay, and repaired to Paris ^ and upon a 
consulation, they agreed to negociate with the British minis- 
ter separately, if the count de Verg^nnes did not yield to the 
American claims on the fisheries, &c. This movement sue* 
ceeded and brought the negociatiofis to a favorable close. 

At this critical juncture, a new scene opened io the gener- 
al in chief. The army before New- York became irnfected 
with a general mutiny, founded upon a demand R>r arreara- 
ges of pay, and adequate indemnification for their services 
and sufferings, with sufficient guarantee, before they were 
disbanded. The general, alarmed at this dangerous comph 
racy, requested the general and field officers, with one officer 
from each company, and a proper representation from the 
staff of the army, to assemble on Saturday the 15th. lie at 
the same time u^ed all his influence to soften the violence of 
their passions. 

According to appointment the officers met, general Gales 
was appointed president : his excellency general Washingtoa 
addressed the council in a short, but a most pathetic and dig- 
nified speech, which touched their honors, their interest, and 
their hearts. They voted an address of thanks to his excel- 
lency, and retired, relying with full confidence on the assur- 
ances of his excellency, aod the wisdom and liberality of con- 
gress : the mutiny was quelled. 

On the 24th of March, it was announced in congress, by a 
letter from the marquis la Fayette, bearing date I eb. 5j that 
a general peace had been signed at Paris. 

Congress settled the requirements oftlie army to their sat- 
isfaction, an^ they were disbanded. On the 4th of April the 
treaty arrived in America ; general rejoicings resounded 
through the country. On the 25th of November, the British 
evacuated the city of New- York, and the Americans took pos- 
session with great dignity and good order. His excellen- 
cy general Wiishington with his principal officers, the gover 
nor of New- York, &c. advanced in procession, attended by 
a vast concourse of people. The ceremony was conducted 
' Vith great solemnity, and did honor to the occasion. 

^Vhen the festivity and hilarity of this interesting scene 

were closed, his excellency general Washington took an af- 

eciionate leave of the officers, who were his companions in 
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anns^ retired to Philadelphia, tf^»d exhibited his accounts to 
tlie controller, in his owa hand writing. He then retired to 
Annapolis, where ('ongress were then sitting (by adjourn* 
oient,; and on the 20th of December, 1783, resigned his com- 
mission as commander in chief. Congress being assembled^ 
und the house and galleries crowded by a numerous and 
splendid collection of ladies and gentlemen ; his excellency^ 
agreeable to appointment, and by notice from the president, * 
aiose from his seat, and with the dignity of himself, addressed 
ihe house in an appropriate speech* 

Thus closed the greatest revolution that had ever been un- • 
dertaken, accompanied with the greatest displays of wisdom, 
patience, fortitude, disinterested patriotism and feats of arms, 
ever before recorded, and ^yith a general success, uncontempla^ 
iad by the most sanguine sous of liberty. 

The liberty of America was now sealed, by the resignation, 
of that illustrious chief, who had been the instrument in the 
band of God, of obtaining and securing all her blessings, and 
on whose sword hung the destinies of America. The father 
of his country retired to his seat in Virginia, there to enjoy iiv 
tiie bosom of repose,, the prayers and benedictions of a free and 
grateful people. 

The general interest of the nation claimed, and received* 
the unremitted efforts of congress, to give credit to the paper 
medium, (now almost a cypher by depreciation) — to satisfy 
the claims of the army, and the creditors generally — to 
strengthen the union, by securing credit at home, and confi- 
dence abroad. 

The individual states pursued the same plans, extended 
their commerce, and iniproved their agriculture, and a general 
tranquillity prevailed. Several of the states, by legislative acts, 
infringed such articles of the treaty as regarded the i^^ayraent 
of British debts, which gave to Great- Britain a pretext for in- 
fringing that part of the treaty, which related to her relinquish- 
ing the military posts on the western frontier : these became 
subjects of collision. 

It was early foreseen after the war, that the national com- 
pact was too feeble to secure the tranquillity of the states ; 
two events rendered this evident to all. It became the inter- 
est of the nation, that congress shoidd lay a national impost,, 
to increase the revenue fi»r the general good. This was ac- 
ceded to by all the states, except Rhode-Island ; her nega- 
tive put a veto upon the measure ; the impost failed :— -con- 



gress could only reeommend, but had no powers to enforee. 
About the same time, an insurrection broke out in the state 
of Massachusetts, undet captain Daniel Shays, which became 
highly alarming, and threatened the piestruction of liberty and 
the laws. 

1 hese two important events called up the attention of the 
states to their general interest : they unanimously resolved, is 
their general assemblies, by the recommendation of congress, te 
call a convention, to be held at Philadelphia, to frame a consti- 
tution, whicb should more effectually secure the peace and pros- 
perity of the nation. 

The delegates were chosen by all the states, and assembled 
at Philadelphia, May, 1787- The father of his country, as 
delegate from Virginia, was unani*4iously elected president of 
the convention. A constitution was framed — received the sig- 
natures of the convention, and was transmitted to the states for 
their approbation and acceptance. 

Conventions 6f the several states were assembled ; the con- 
stitution was regularly discussed, and adopted by a majority. 
His excellency George Washington was elected*piesident, by 
the unanimous sufirages of his country, and the honorable John 
Adams, vice-president. Miuibers of a new congress were reg- 
ularly chosen by all the states — assembled at New- York, regu- 
larly organized, March 4, an^ his excellency president Wash- 
ington, with great solemnity, was inducted into office, April SO^ 

1789. 

The government was organized, and became responsible for 
the interests of the nation. He who had shone so conspicuous 
in the field, added a new lusiCre to his name, by his wisdom in 
the cabinet. 

With the new government, sprang up new energies through, 
out the nation ; union, peace, concord, public confidence, pub-'' 
lie and private credit ; a spirit of agriculture, commerce and 
enterprise, universally prevailed; a foundation was laid for all 
that unrivalled prosperity America 'has enjoyed, and all that 
greatness she is destined to enjoy. 

Here let us pause, ami admire the wisdom and goodness 
of the God of our lathers, in his watchful, guardian care, over 
this vine of the reformation, this little church in the wilder- 
ness. If they had not been harrassed by the savages in their 
early settlements, would they have'^preserved their virtue? 
If they liad not be^n j ressed by the alarming dangers oi the 
©Id French war; viould they have ever united ? It they had 
not been oppressed by" Britain j would they have become a 
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nation ? If they had not been alarmed by insurrections untler 
the old confederation ; would they have delegated such pow- 
ers to the new federal compact? If the new federal com- 
pact had not been framed and put into operation juU at that 
critical time, just upon the explosion of the French revolu- 
tion ; who will dare to say, what would haAc been the fate of 
United America at this day ? Let us adore the God of our 
fathers, who has done all this for us. 
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m 

Affairs of America continued — vmr with France — peace — teat 
with England — peace — war with the Barhary powers — gen- 
eral peace, 1815^ — general reinarks* 

We have noticed that auspicious day, the 4th of March,.. 
1789, when the father of his country, as President of the Uni- 
ted States of America, gave the first energies to that federal 
compact, which has prt>ved the palladium of the liberty and" 
prosperity of the nation. 

" On the 5th of May following", commenced that terrible ex- 
plosion, the French revolution, which overthrew the religion 
and government of France, subverted almost every throne in 
Christendom, and threatened the peace and liberty of Ameri- 
ca, To this compact, under God, America is indebted, for all 
that peace and prosperity she has been able to maintain 
through this mighty struggle 5 fpr her successes in the war with 
France, 1799, and her late war whh England, during this dis- 
tfessing period. 

The war with France was short, and of too Ihtle moment to 
claim particular attention. The late war With England com- 
menced in 1812, and closed February, I8l5, was serious in its 
operations — eventful in its consequences, and claims some par- 
ticular notice. 

The collisions of France and England with the commercial 
interests of America, excited a warmth of feeling in America, 
and a spirit of hostility against both nations ; this was >express- 
ed by congress, according to the strength and predominancy of 
the two great parties in our national councils ; remonstrances 
produced negociations, the fluctuating state of Europe,.rendered 
negociations critical and doubtful. 
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When the emperor Napoleon commenced his career of €oa- 
quest — when alt £urope were alive to the events of the day— 
the American government embraced the favorable sooment tQ 
redress the wrongs she had so l.ong and so patiently endured 
from British depredation on her commerce, and the rights of the 
American flag. — They proclaimed war against England, and 
at a blow, attempted the conquest of the Canadas ; it failed, 
and the war became a naval war. 

Great- Britain prepared to secure her 'possessions hi the 
Canadas, by powerful armaments on the lakes ; America con* 
tinued her operations against the Canadas, and prepared to. 
meet her on the water; she at tbe same time commenced 
general depredatioi)^ upon the commerce of England, with 
privateers and frigates^ and the contest, became sharp aad 
bloody. ' 

The English government sent their ships of war and frigates 
on to the American coast, with full confidence that the small 
naval force of America would soon be overpowered and de* 
stroyed. The Americans sent their cruisers and frigates into^ 
^very sea, and every clime, with high confidence and distinguish- 
ed success. The particular operations of this war, upon the 
watcT, claim some Rotice. 

On the 21st of June, 1812, (three days after war was de* 
clarcd,) an American squadron of two frigates and two sloops 
of war, under commodore Rogers, sailed from Ne— York on 
a cruise. On the 13th August, the United States frigate Es- 
sex of 44 guns, commanded by captain Porter, fell in with 
and captured his Britannic Majesty's sloop of war Alert, of 
20 guns, after an action of eight minutes. On the 19th of. 
August the United States fri«:ate Constitution, of 44 guns, 
captain Hull, fell In with 'and captured his Britannic Majesty'^ 
frigate Guerrlere, of 38 guns, James Dacres, commander, af- 
ter an action of twenty-five minutes. The Guerriere lost fif- 
teen men killed and sixty four wounded ; the Constitution had 
seven killed and seven wounded. 

At this time the government of Algiers commenced depre- 
dations upon the American commerce in the Mediterranean, 
and captured the brig Edwin of Salem. October 18th, thje 
United States sloop of war Wasp, of l6guns, captain Jones, 
tell in with his Britannic Majesty's sloop of war Frolic, of 18 
guns, captain Wyngates, and captured her in forty-three min- 
utes; the Frolichad thirty killed and fifty wounded j the Wasp 
had fivejiilled, and Bve wounded. 
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His Britannic majesty's ship of war the Poictiers, of sevens 
^'four guns, fell in witKand captured the Wasp and her prize 
soon after the action. October 25, the United States frigate, . 
United States, of forty -four guns, commodore Decatur, tell 
In with, and captured his Britannic*" Majesty's frigate Macedo^- 
xiian of 58 guns, J. S^ Garden commander, after an action of 
pne hour and thirty minutes; the Macedonian^ lost thii ty-six 
killed, and sixty-eight wounded ; the United States five kil- 
led and seven wounded. December 29tb, the United States 
frigate Constitution, 44 guns, Commodore Bainbrid^e, telt ia 
with and captured his Britannic Majesty's frigate Java, of 
thirty-four guns, captain Lambert, after an action of fifty-five 
minutes ^ the Java lost sixty nine killed, and one hundfed and 
one wounded; the ConsiUution nine killed^ and twenty-five 
wounded. ^ 

During these operations on the water, the Americans were 
unsuccessful in ail their land operations against Canada, and 
the war on that side wore an unfavorable aspect. February 
24, 1813, the United States slop of war Hornet^ of sixteeiw 
guns, captain Lawrence, fell in with and captured bis Britaiv-. 
nic Majesty's brig Peacock of eighteen guns, captain Pea lie, 
a^ter an action 6f 15 minutes ; the Peacock had 33 wounded 
which were saved with the prisoners of the crew ; but the kill-. 
ed, with their captain, went dowja wi|h the Peacock ; the Hor- 
net lost. 1 killed, 4 wounded, and 3 sunk in the prize.. 

August. — At this time, th^ il^irmishing on lake Ontario., 
commenced with various success ; the Creek and Choctaw 
Indians, began their depredations with success ; and the £ng^ > 
lish blockaded the ports south of the Chesapeake bay, under 
sir J. B. Warren. September S — the U. . S. brig Enterprise of 
1.6 guns,'^ captain Burrows, fell in with . and captured his Bri- 
tannic majesty's brig Boxer, of 18 guns, captain Bly the, after 
an action of 45 minutes ; the loss of. the Enterprise 9 — the 
l^oxer lost 45 ; both captains fell Jn the action. 

The limits of this work will not permit me to p4irsue this 
MHiant scene of naval war, and shew, in detail, the. capture 
of his Britannic maje^^ty's frigates Cyane and Levant, by the 
•United Slates, frigate Constitution^ in a desperate action; of 
• bis Britannic majesty's frigate Penguin of thirty*^wo guns, by 
the United States sloop, of . war Hornet; of his Britannic roa- 
j^esty's brig Epersier, of eighteen. guns, by the United States 
sloop of war Peacock ; of his Britannic majesty's sloop of 
war Reindeer^ by the United States sloop of war Waspj. or of 
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dis Britannic majesty's brigs Letticeand Bon Accord, and sioop 
of war Avon, by the Wasp : the last of whicb^ sunk Immedi- 
ately after the action. 

These captures were the result of close action, in sharp and 
desperate conflicts 5 many of these prizes, were stripped of eve- 
ry spar, and several so cut to pieces, as to become unmanagea- 
ble, and were burnt at sea ; others sunk in the action^ or imme- 
diately after. 

The general movements for the reduction of Canada, were 
now completed ; the fleets on lake Erie, and lake Ontario^ 
were now about equal in numbers and force, and prepared for 
action. The American forces under the command of Gen. 
Harrison, moved towards Detroit, and an action commenced 
on Lake Erie, between the American fleet, under the command 
of Com. Perry^ and the British fleet under the command of 
commodore Barclay, Sept. 10th. 

The fleets were equal : commodore Barclay, an eld distin* 
gttished officer, in the school of Nelson, had seen much ser- 
vice J commodore Perry, a young oflicer, and without experi- 
ence. The conflict commenced — the action was general and 
desperate — commodore Perry's ship being disabled he changed 
6is flag, on board another ship, in an open boat, in the heat 
of the action, and at once bore down with the remainder of his 
fleet upon the enemy : both fleets were close engaged — 
the action was short — the carnage was terrible, and tbe whole 
British squadron surrendered to commodore Perry. Two 
ships, two brigs, one sloop, and one schooner, were the trophies 
of his victory. 

The British, upon the news of this victory, evacuated De- 
troit, and retired to Maiden, in Upper Canada. Gen. Harri- 
son took possession of Detroit, Sept. 28th, and pursued into 
Canada. The illustrious Perry joined him, and became his 
companion in arms. Gen. Elarrison gained a victory over Gen. 
Proctor, in Upper Canada, with distinguished advantage ; and 
captured and destroyed his whole army, Oct. 5. At the same 
time, com. Chauncey took and destroyed seven of the British 
squadron on kke Ontario. 

Nov. 4lh — Overtures for peace arrived from England : at 
the same time Gen. Wilkinson arrived, and took command of 
the expedition into Canada* The operations continued with 
various success, through the month of Dc:cember, and both 
arm>p<$ tonk up their winter quarters. 

Feb, l$14^<-*->rh« U. States frigate President, oommodoie 
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Rogers, arrived after a cruise of seventy days. The United 
StBtes frigate Essex, of thirty*two guns, captain Porter, whick 
had sailed early in the war, on a cruise to South America, 
took several valuable prizes on the coast of Biazil, doubled 
Cape Horn, and cruised with great success on the coast of Chi- 
li and Peru ; captured and destroyed the British whale ships 19 
those seas, and repaired to the bay of Valparaiso, on the coast 
of Chili, to obtain supplies ; here she was overtaken and 
blockaded by a superior British force, consisting of the frigate 
PhoeVe, of ttirty-six guns, and the sloop of war Chi rub, of 
twenty-two guns, and was captured^ after an action of two 
hours and a half. 

At this time Gen. Jackson took vengeance on the Creek Iiv* 
dians, for their predatory ravages. Jfuly 3 — The operations 
against Canada were now commenced. August. — A British 
squadron entered the Potomac, proceeded up to the city of 
Washington, landed a body of British troops, took the city, 
burnt the Capitol, President's house, &c. and retired, and 
plundered Alexandria ^ from thence they proceeded to Balti- 
more, and after an unsuccessful attack, were compelled to re- 
tire. 

Sept. 11. — The town of Plattsburg was assaulted by a land 
force from Lower Canada, under the command of Gen. Pre- 
vost, and a formidable naval force, under the command of 
commodore Downie. The harbor of Plattsburgh was defend- 
ed by the American squadron, under the command of com. 
Macdonougb. The merits of this action, so glorious to the 
American navy, may be seen by the following official report of 
commodore JVlacdonough. 

U» S, ship SaratogOf off Plattshurghy Sept, 11, 1814. 

Sir, — The Almighty has been pleased to grant us a signal 
victory on Lake Cham plain, in the capture of one frigate, one 
brig, and two sloops of war. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully. 

Sir your most obedient servant, 

T. MACDONOUGIL 

Hon. William Jong>s, 

Secretary of the Navy. 

TJiis signal victory, obliged General Prevost to retire with 
a rapid movement; the American troops pursued, and he re- 
turned into Canada. The operarions on the lines continued 
with various success. The Brfti^h invaded the city of Wew- 
Orleans with a formidable force^ with a view to make a coi^. 
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i|uest of Louisiana ; but were repulsed in a signal victory bjjr 
general Jackson, and abandoned the enterpri>e, January 8^ 
1815. On the lltli February, the treaty ol peace with Oreat 
Britain arrived, and dosed the conflict. All things returned 
into their former state. February 18, the treaty was raiilied, 
and peace was established. 

On the 2d of March, 1815, war was declared by the Ame- 
rican government against Algiers, and a squadron of eleven, 
frigates and armed vessels, was dispatched to the Mediterra- 
nean, in two divisions, under commodores Bainbridge andf 
Decatur; and in four months, all the Barbary powers were 
united in treaties of peace with the united States; our own? 
captives, and those of several European states, released, and. 
expressions of submission from several of those powers ob- 
tained, not hitherto contemplated, and such as had never been. 
extorled by any other nation. A just tribute to the Amerkaih 

Religion, patriotism and valor, supported by industry and: 
economy, joined to resolution, perseverance and enterprise^ 
marked the character of our fathers : these virtues combined, 
made this western wilderness blossom like the rose, and this, 
savage desert become vocal with the praises of our God ; led 
them to" resolve, tlrat as the bible was the standard of their re-, 
ligious faith and practice, they would t.ake the bible for the 
standard of their civil government, until they could find a^ 
belter. 

Lndeic this standard, they planted a system of religious,, 
civil and literary institutions, the most free, pure a^d petfett- 
ever before known ; protected by a system of military disci-, 
pline, the most independent in the support of that all impor- 
tant military principle, true merits ever before witnessed ; the 
whole, supported by that balance of power in the three de- 
partments of government, unknoicn to all former republics ^~ 
a balance of power which originated in Uve Saxou heptarchy, 
in the fifth ctutury— was greatly improved by Alfred the great,^ 
in the ninth century— :and has been completed in America. 

Upon this inestiniable basis, stands the illustrious republic 
of ( nited America. The success of these systems, stands un- 
rivalled in the annals of time, and so long as they are preserv-. 
ed in their purity, will continue to staid unrivalled, until they 
are eclipsed by the glories of the great millennial day. 
- All the literature of the ancients, together with all the ex- 
pensive improvements of the moderns, in the arts and sciea- 



CCS have Nourished in America, and equalled, if not surpass* 
ed the learning of Europe. The manufactures of America 
are yet in their infancy ; although her improvements have t^ea 
flattering, she can never excel, so long as an unbounded forest 
invites to distant enterprise, and promises a rich reward to the 
hardy sons of labor. 

The agriculture of America has kept pace with her general 
improvements; her inventive genius shines conspicuous ; and 
her enterprise on the ocean, has rendered her the second 
commercial nation in the world. Her naval glory stands un- 
rivalled, aud the late war with England has evinced to the 
world, that America has stripped the laurel from the brow of 
the mistress of the seas. 

The most distinguished features in the Atnerican character^ 
are displayed in that unshaken virtue which formed her nation- 
al republican compact : a compact which has so balanced the 
independent sovereignties of the several states, as to givfe the 
most flattering assurances that states may be multiplied t« any 
extent, even to overspread the whole northern continent, and 
yet our free elective government be supported, and the free in- 
dependent republics preserved. 

Let every American cherish the religion and virtues of our 
forefathers ; cultivate and preserve their habits, manners and 
customs, together with their wise and virtuous institutions ; re- 
membering, that these are the basis of all our boasted acquire- 
ments and enjoyments : that when we abandon these, we aban- 
don the God of our fathers, the vine which he has planted, and 
desert the standard of the church in the wilderness. We may 
then take up our lamentation, with an eternal adieu to all oar 
greatness, to all our peace, to all our boasted enjoyments. We 
shall then add,one more example to the.many already gone be- 
fore us, that republican liberty without virtue, ; is dead. We 
shall then have a master, and that master must be a despot.*' 

 Seethe recapiiuUtion of the family of Abraham j page IT* 
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PART THIRD. 

CHAP. I. 

Causes that led to the French Revolution ; catises that led to 
the great etenU which controlled it ; northern confederation 
against Sweden; the rise of Peter I.j rise of Charles XIL; 
character of Sweden, Russia, Denmark and Poland — inva* 
sion of Benmark, and peace^^-^ege of Narva ; battle of 
Narva ; battle of the Dwina ; intrigues of Charles XIL in 
Poland ; character of the Polish nation and government ; 
intrigues of the ArcMfishop of Gnesna — distracted stctte of 
Poland, 

That bright luminary of the west, the reformation, which 
had in some degree illumined iill the states of Europe, amidst 
the bloody and cruel persecutions of the popes, and the creatures 
of thepapul church : and enjoyed the protecting power of Hen- 
ry VIII. of England, Henry the IVth. of France, and Queen 
Elizabeth of England 5 and had triumph rd over the vindictive 
malice of Philip (he II. of Spain, and the overbearing hauteur^ 
and exterminating persecution of Lewis XIV. of France, and 
had seen the true church happily planted in America-; was now 
destined to witness new and sanguinary scenes, to endure 
new and sanguinary sufferings, and experience the triumphs of 
her enemies* — Enemies, more fatal to the' church than the 
whole catalogue of two hundred and sixty popes, and n ore 
vindictive against the reformation, than the thirty-eight pa- 
pal despots, who have flourished since the days of Luther. — 
Enemies, who combined all the violent subtlety of the dis- 
ciples of Ignatius Loyola, (that saint of Gregory XV.) with all 



the arch malice and venom of the school of modem philoso- 
phers, and who attacked her with the whole host of infidelity, 
under the masked assault of reason, philosophy, and illu- 
minatism ; armed a great nation by a desperate and destruc- 
tive revolution, to rine her temples, violate her altars, pillage 
and butcher her friends, and by one solemn national decree, 
announce <^ there is no God, and death is an eternal sleep." 

The regular and progressive order of thinfs in Europe, 
which paved the way to this eventual crisis, together with the 
means which at the same time were regularly progressing to 
control it, claim some particular notices 

The great conflicts which sprang up in the slouth of Eu- 
rope, at the commencement of the eighteenth century, and 
which drenched the south in blood, by the lust of dominion, 
pride, subtlety, intrigue, luxury and corruption, paved the 
way for-the gratification of that black catalogue of passions 
which flow from the total depravity of the human heart, and 
under the mask of science and refinement, opened the thea- 
tre of a twenty years war, and threatened the extermination of 
the very name of religion. 

The first symptom of this sanguinary scene appeared^ 
when jLewis XV, interfered in the quarrel of the Jensenists, 
and Jesuits; the violence of the parliament shewed that the 
poison had begun to work, and the attempt on the life of the 
king was a specimen of the same subtle and vindictive malice 
that destroyed Henry IV. and rendered the abolition of the or* 
der of Jesuits absolutely necessary. 

. The demon of subtlety and discord then assumed a tiew 
form, and continued to work with the same means, under a new 
name, until it again drenched the world in Mood, and was con- 
strained to languish under the rod which its own violence and 
excesses had raised up to check and control it. When and how 
God had prepared this rod of correction, claims our next at- 
tention. 

In detailine. the great events of Europe in succession, we 
noticed the mighty conflict in the north, which sprang up in 
the reign of Lewis XIV. of France, between Russia^ Poland 
and Denmark, with Sweden ; passed over the operations and 
events of this war, and leA them for this place, as being mor^ 
immediately connected with the great subject of this part ofmt 
work. 

• 24 



27S PETER 1. 

The long and distressing reigns of Lewif XIV. and XV. had 
kindled a fire of ambition in the breast of man, which had given 
a polish to his manners, a brilliancy to the arts, and a lustre to 
his arms, which far surpassed former ages, and which the states 
of the north had not acquired. 

That God, who renders his means always adequate to his 
ends, had now raised up a bright constellation in the north, 
which should enable their dignity and improvements to vie 
with the south. The two champions of this northern con- 
stellation, were Peter I. of Russia, and Charles XII. of Swe- 
den. "^ 

In I69G, Peter had rendered his arms illustrious, in his war 
:^ with the Turks, particularly jn the acquisition of Asoph, and 

the dominion of the Black Sea. Flushed with the acquisitions 
of this war, he resolved to make Russia the centre of trade for 
all that northern world — to this end he contemplated a city 
upon the Baltic, and a chain of water communication, from 
thence to the Black Sea, to the Caspian Sea, to Archangel on 
the North Sea, and to China. 

To accomplish these great objects, he sent three ambassa- 
dors into the south of Europe, to the courts of England, 
France and Holland, and followed in their train as a private 
gentleman. He passed into Holland; there he entered the 
dock yards, and served as a common laborer to learn the 
art of ship building : he passed over into England, where he 
was courteously received, and returned into Russia, carrying 
with him some carpenters from the dock-yards of England 
and Holland, and was master builder for 'the first ship built in 
Russia. 

In his travels, he studied the arts and sciences generally ; he 
studied men, manners and things, with a view of laying the 
foundation of the future greatness of his country. 

The peace of Carlowitz closed the war with the Turks, 
and guaranteed to Peter the conquests upon the Black Sea. 
Fired with the successes of this war, his mind ^pired to the 
dominibn of the Baltic, to accomplish the whole extent of 
his ambitious plans. To this end, he entered into an alliance 
with the king of Denmark, then Frederick II. and with the 
king of Poland, then Augustus, elector of Saxony, to seize 
on the dominions of Charles XII. the young king of Sweden. 
By this blow, Peter hoped to open a way to the ocean, 
through the sovereignty of the Baltic, ' and establish the un* 
controuled commerce of his new capital. All this was mask- 
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ed, under the pretext of recovering the territory of his ances- 
tors, particularly the provinces of Ingria arid Livonia. 

The dominions of Peter, at this time, embraced the whole 
north eastern section of the continent of Europe, together 
with the whole northern section of Asia, extending from the 
shores of the Baltic on the west,, to the ocean on the north, 
and the Pacific ocean on the east ; the most extensive, and 
the most barbarous empire on the earth, and now under Uhe 
sovereign dominion of one of the greatest and most ambitious 
monarchs. 

Sweden, which was the Scandinavia of the ancients, (or 
Gothland,) from whence issued the swarms of those tribes 
which overwhelmed the western Roman empire,' had been 
distinguished for its heroes, and the love of liberty, until 
it fell under the dominion of Denmark, in the reign of Mar- 
garet, 1492,. and the distresses which ensued upon the divi- 
sion and intrigues of Christern, king of Denmark, and Upsal, 
archbishop and' primate of the kingdom, a creature of the 
pope. 

These oppressions roused up ^he nation to a sense of their 
wrongs: when Gu^tavus Vasa, a prince from the ancient 
kings of Sweden, who had been driven into obscurity by the 
revolutions of his suffering country, and in the character of a 
peasant, had been immured in the mines of Sweden ; burst 
from his long concealment ; disclosed his character to his 
countrymen ; put himself at their head ; with his sword took 
vengeance on his enemies, and restored the liberty of his 
country. Gustavus took vengeance on the creatures of the 
pope; exterminated the papal religion, and established the 
reformation of Luther, which continues to be the religion of 
Sweden. 

Gustavus Adolphus, his son' and successor, styled the great, 
protected the reformation in the heart of Germany, humbled 
the house of Austria, and made the pope tremble upon his 
throne. In the midst of his triumphs, he crowned the battle of 
Lutzen with his illustrious death, and was succeeded by Chtis- 
tiana, who did nothing more than to evince to the world, that 
she was unworthy of the crown of Sweden, appoint her succes- 
sor, and resign her crown to Charles Gustavus. 

He, like his ancestor Gusraphus Adolphus, was illustrious in 
arms, and died young, in the midst of successful enterprise, 
and left his crown to Charles XL who also was distinguished 
in arms, died early, and left his crown to the immortal 
Charles XIL 
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Charles soeceeded to the throne of this Hlosti-ious line of 
ancestors, at fifteen years of age, in the year of i699> the same 
year that Peter the I. returned from his travels, and formed 
the design of dismembering his kingdom. The heroes of 
this distinguished dynasty, had trained the hardy Swedes to 
war; and their spirit of liberty, joined to the principles of the 
reformation, had rendered iheir victorious arms illustrious on 
the fields of Germany, and inspired their neighbors with a high 
sense of their valor. 

Augustus, king of Poland, at this time, was seated upon a 
throne rendered splendid by the high polish of his own person- 
al jelegance, address and manners ; his kingdoao was under the 
full power of the feudal system. Augustus was but the shadow 
of a king, the nobility held the power. 

Denmark was governed by Frederic II. in possession oi 
Norway, and claiming the sovereignty of one half of Sweden \ 
possessing the spirit of those ancestors, whose depredations we 
have so often witnessed in England and France, and who nt^as 
now leagued with Peter and Augustus, to dismember the king- 
dom of Sweden, during the early age of the young king, Charles 
XII. He began the war by invading the duchy of H<^stein, 
then owned jointly by the duke of Holstein, and his brother-in- 
law Charles XII.— 1700. 

Upon the first tidings of the war, the senate of Sweden 
were assembled, and tliKe young king appeared in the midst oi 
his council. During the all important deliberations, all eyes 
were fixed on him ; be was cool, thoughtful, and silent. When 
impatience was ready to distract the council, he exclaimed, 
<^I will never begin an unjust war, nor end a just one, bat with 
the destruction of my enemies"—- immediately made the neces- 
sary arrangements, embarked his troops at Carlescroon, on 
board his fleet, set sail for Copenhagen, landed on the island of 
^aland, and invested tlie city. 

Upon the landing of the troops, Charles was the first on 
shore; and when he heard the whistling of the bullets from 
the Danes, who opposed his landing, he said to an (^cer who 
was near, ^^ what noise is that in the air ?" upon being answer- 
ed, it is the whistling of bullets, he replied, ^'evermore let this 
be my music.'^ 

A deputation immediately attended the king from Copen- 
liagen, beseeching him not to bombard tbeir city-— Charles, 
on horseback at the head of his troops, received them on 
their knees^ and upon a promise to pay four thousand rix dol^ 
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lars, he grctnted their request, concluded a treaty, and in six 
weeks, Denmark was severed from the confederacy by an 
honorable peace, and the duke of Holstein Indemnified for 
all his losses and expenses in ^ the war. 

During these operations, Peter the Czar, with the alli^, en- 
tered the provinces of Livonia and Ingria ; Peter laid siege to 
Narva, with eighty thousand men, and Augustus laid 'siege to 
Riga» Charles advanced to the relief of Narva, crossed the 
gu& of Riga, with fifteen thousand foot, and four thousand 
horse, and landed in Livonia. The Czar had opened his 
tranches in October, before Narva, with one hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon, and eighty thousand men, with a reserve of 
thirty thousand, theja on their masch to jom him at Narva^ 

The character of the Swedes had been formed, under the 
succession of heroes who had filled the Swedish throne, but 
the character of the Russians was yet to be formed. This 
army of the Czar, was rather an assembled multitude, than a 
regular army ; composed of the peasantry of Russia, in a rullp, 
savage, undisciplined state, many of them clad in the, skids of 
wild beasts, armed with war clubs, and bows and arrows, few of 
them had fire arms, and were commanded by their chiefs, as 
unaccustomed to discipline as their soldiers. 

The Czar had given the command of this army to a Ger- 
man general, the duke de Croix, on whose experience and 
abilities he had great confidence ; and held, himself, the sta- 
tion of a lieutenant, for the double purpose of learning the 
military art, as he had learnt the ship carpenter's art, through 
the regular grades of service — and to set tjie example of sub- 
ordination and discipline to the chiefs in his service, who had 
been accustomed to absolute sway, over their untutored 
slaves. 

The Czar had posted 30,000 of this besieging array in ad- 
vance from Narva, one league 5 and 20,000 more in advance 
of the former, in order to intercept the approach of Charles, 
to the reliei of Narva ; and 5,000 more, as an advance guard ; 
and had gone himself to hasten the march of an army of 40,000 
men, then on their way to join his army before Narva. 

Charles resolved to attack the Czar in his camp, put himself 
at the head of 4,000 horse, and 4,000 light troops, and mad^ 
a rapid movement to the relief of Narva. 

Upon the approach of the king ' of Sweden, the advanced 
guard of the Russians, consisting of 5,000 mea> fied ; the rout, 
terror, and disorder of their fiight^ with the Swedes close at 
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ffieir heeb, threw the 20,000 in their way into the same dl5«> 
order : thej in their flight, spread terror and consterBiitioa 
throughout the camp. Th^ operations had given very little 
check to the advance of the king of Swecbn r^e now ap- 
peared before the Russian camp, well intrenched, and defend- 
ed by one hundred and fifty pieces of cannon. Chartes, re- 
solved to avail hknself of the general panic, advanced to~ tlie 
attack ; the Russians made a firm resistance; the Swedes, 
having made a breach with their cannon in their intrench«> 
ments, advanced to the charge with fixed bayonets, favored 
by a violent snow storm, and overthrew all in their way. A 
terrible carnage ensued; the Russians fkd on all sides, and 
abandoned their camp, artillery and baggage : the root and 
consternation became general : Charles, with his little troop, 
pursued to the river — the right wing in attempting to cross, 
broke down the bridge^ and met with another overthrow in the 
rivVr ; the \ek wing returned to thehr camp, where, after a slight 
defence, they all laid down their arms to the king of Sweden, 
who received their submission with great civility. 

Charles detained only the general officers, and dismissed 
the remainder in the most courteous manner, supplied thehi 
with boats to cross the river, and they returned into Russia. 
Eighteen thousand Russians had fallen in their intrenchments, 
besides those that had fallen in tlieir flight, and were drowned 
in the river : the Swedes lost but six hundred. 

This almost unexampled overthrow, saved Russia : it taught 
Peter, that numbers, without discipline, would rather ruin, 
than save his country ; and he profited by the lesson. It in- 
spired Charles with too much confidence m his own strength, 
and too much contempt for bis enemies ; these two evils ruined 
his cause. 

Charles, wrapt up in his cloak, threw himself upon the 
ground, (then covered with snow,) and gave himself a few 
hours repose. At break of day, he prepared to attack a body 
of S0,000 Russians, not yet subdued, when he received from 
(heir general, overtures of submission, with a request, that 
the king would grant them the same f^vor he had granted to the 
isther captives : he sent his assurances, and the 30,000 laid 
down their arms, and the king received their submission with 
their heads uncovered, at the head of less than 7000 Swedes, 
sent them all free, back into their own country, and entered 
Narva in triumph. Here he treated the general officers of 
the Russians, who were detained as prisoners, with great lib^ 
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erality ; restored tbeir swords, ^applied them with money, and 
conducted with great modesty. 

This overthrow, caused Augustas to raise the siege of Riga* 
The Czar received the news of the destruction of his army 
before Narva, when advancing by forced marches, with 40,000 
men, to intercept the retreat of the king of Sweden, and in 
high expectation of enclosing him between the two armies, 
and thus sealing his ruin : he abandoned his enterprise, re- 
turned to Moscow, and devoted himself to the discipline of his 
army. 

Upon the request of Augustus, they soon had an interview 
at Birsen, in Lithuania, to concert measures of general defence 
and safety } and gave themselves up to dissipation fifteen days. 

Charles passed the winter at Narva, and upon the opening 
of spring, appeared in Lithuania. The Saxons had taken the 
field under IVIareschal Stenau, and Ferdinand, duke of Cour^ 
land, and opposed his passage of the river Dwina. 

Charles assembled his boats, and embarked his troops with 
a favorable wind ; at the same time he let ofi'a great number 
of boats, filled with burning hay, straw, &c. ; this smoke 
blew over upon the enemy, and concealed the movements of 
the king. He passed in good order, and, as at Copenhagen, 
leapt into the water at the head of his troops, landed his can- 
non, and formed his army on shore before the smoke was suf- 
ficiently cleared away to give the Saxons opportunity to make 
resistance. 

JVf areschal Stenau, as soon as the air was cleared, lost not 
a moment ; he fell upon the Swedes with the fiower of his 
cavalry ; the shock was violent ; the Swedes were broken, and 
fled into the river"^; Charles, with great composure, recovered 
the shock, rallied his troops in the water, advanced to the 
charge, and recovered the plain^ 

An action commenced — the Saxons fought with great bra- 
very, and the duke of Courland thrice penetrated into the 
king's guards, had two horses killed under him ; was repulsed, 
wounded, and carried off the field. The Saxons fied, and the 
king advanced to Mittau, the capital of Courland ; here he re- 
ceived the submission of the whole duchy. 

He next marched into Lithuania, and formed the plan of de- 
posing Augustus, king of Pbland, through the intrigues of his 
own subjects. The operations and success of this intrigue, will 
give the best illustration of the strength and genius of the feu- 
dal government «€ Polaad. 



284 OO VE&NBfENT OF POLAND. 

This kingdom was larger than France, watered with lar^e 
and fine rivers, and possessed a rich and fertile soil ; but the 
patives were indolent, the nobility rich, and the peasantry 
slaves. The population of Poland was at that time greater 
than that of Sweden, but the character of the nation, and en- 
ergies of the government very different, and far inferior. 

The constitution of Poland was purely Gothic. Every 
gentleman might vote for the choice of a king, and even be 
chosen himself ; this general liberty of suffrage and election^ 
exposed the crown always to the highest bidder. The nobility 
and clergy were independent of the crown ;. i)ut the peasantry 
were bought and sold like cattle upon the estates, and even 
their lives were at the disposal of their lords. 

In the midst of this wretchedness, ik^ Polanders were proud 
of their liberty, and of their republic ; and gloried in the title 
of electors of kings, and destroyers of tyrants. The very 
seeds of discord, riot and rebellion, were sown m the constitu-. 
tion of Poland ; and at the coronation of the king, he absolv- 
ed his subjects from their allegiance, upon his infringing the 
constitution and the laws. 

All oti^c^s were at the disposal of the crown, and nothing 
was hereditary, but the estates of the nobility ; yet the balance 
of power was on the side of the people. The king could not 
remove an office he had once conferred, but the people could 
d^ose the king, if he violated one law of the republic 

Two great parties were ever the standing monuments of fac- 
tion in this government — the one in office, and the other in car 
balling to obtain promotion. The same bitterness and jealousy 
that prevailed against each other, involved the king ; both 
jealous of their power, held themselves as the guardians of 
their liberties. 

The diets, or states general, regulated all the affairs of the 
republic. These were composed of the clergy, nobility, and 
gentry, which formed an elective body, over which the arch- 
bishop of Gnesna, as primate of the republic, presided 5 and 
in case of an interregnum, he became viceroy. 

This council met alternately in Poland and Lithuania, and 
sat armed in council, after the manner of their forefathers — and 
every gentleman of this body had a negative upon the senate, 
and by his single protest or vote, could stop the unanimous 
resolves of all the others 5 and if he then quitted the city or 
town where the diet sat, he dissolved the assembly. 

These seeds of rebellion often broke out into open vio« 



ieocc; the diets broke up, and the parties held separate diets, 
under the sanctity of the king's name, and often without, or 
against his knowledge and consent, as the parliament of Eng- 
land did, in the reign of Chartes I. : custom, not law, sanction- 
ed these cabals. 

In this feudal government, the nobility constituted the raili^ 
fary strength of the nation ; the peasantry were not trusted 
with arms: and to secure their own power against the 
crown, they did not build forts or castles of strength them- 
selves, nor suffer the king. These armies, like the old feu- 
dal service in the south of Europe, were assembled ^on sud- 
den emergencies, kept the fidd but a short time, for the want 
of discipline and regular supplies^ and were often disbanded in 
disgust. 

In addition to this fcnrce, a regular guard was provided for the 
kingdom, consisting of two parts, under two generals, independ- 
ent of each other. The first, in Poland, consisted of 30,000 
inifn, and the other in Lithuania of 12,000 men. — These gene- 
rab were appointed by t|^ king, but were amenable only to the 
republic It was the du^ of the state to support this force : 
but upon their neglect, each officer was bound to support his 
separate corps under his command ; which he did by depreda- 
tions upon the peasantry. 

Such was the civil and military strength of Poland, when 
Charles XII. appeared upon its borders. In addition to 
this imbecile state of Poland, a civil war raged in Lithuania, 
between two rival families of the nobles. Charles, by throw- 
ing his weight into the scale of the one, destroyed the resistance 
of the other, and secured Lithuania. 

His next object was to dethrone Augustus in the same 
way. The king had rendered himself unpopular, by intro- 
ducing Savon troops into Poland, when he laid siege to Ri- 
ga; this jealousy weakened Jris d^-pendence upon the army, 
then only about 18,000 strong, and 'rendered the situation of 
thCking very critical and alarming ; his only alternative was, 
to assemble a diet* This council, when assembled, were not 
so much prepared to grant him relief, as to scrutinize his 
measures ; and it soon appeared that Charles XII. had the 
strongest party in the diet. 

At the head of the party of Charles, stood the archbishop 
of Gnesna, primate of the kingdom, and president of the 
council. This grand jdignitary, being well versed in the in- 
trigues of Poland; and fired with resentment for some former 
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disappointments, began to open the way for a great revc^u- 
tion* 

He issued circular letters, disclosing the weakness and cabals 
of the diet, and exhorting to national union ; at the same time 
be despatched an address to the king of Sweden, conjuring him 
to give Peace to Poland and her king. A negociation soon en- 
sued between the minister of Charles, and the prelate i and the 
intrigues at the prelate's house, regulated the movements of 
the diet. Charles seconded these measures whilst he lay with 
his army in Lithuania, by publicly declaring that he did not 
make war agait\st* the Poles, but only against- Augustus and his 
Saxons; that the great object of his visit was, to restore the 
liberty of Poland. 

At this time, Peter sent 20,000 Russians into Lithuania, to 
support the cause of Augustus, agreeable to treaty. These, by 
their ravages, distressed the Lithuanians, rendered the cause of 
Augustus still more unpopular, and served foe employment to 
the Swedes, who were directed to harrass and drive them back 
into Russia. 

m 



CHAP. IL 



Augusim attempts a secret peace with Charles XII — battle of 
Cracow — battle of the Bog — war in Polish Prussia — inn 
trigues of the Primate — Augustus deposed — Stanislaus Lee- 
zinski elected king-r—capture of Leopold — coronation of 
Stanislaus, 

In this critical and alarming state of Poland, the diet broke 
up, Feb. 1702; but the senate continued at Warsaw, making 
provisional laws and regulations for the safety of the king- 
dom ; a practice, sanctioned by custom, not by law. They 
decreed an embassy to the king of Sweden, the assembling the 
nobles in defence of the state ; and attempted at the same time 
to diminish the power of tfie king. This attack upon the 
crown, decided the fate of Poland. 

Augustus resolved to make a secret peace with Charles 
Xn. To effect this, he engaged in his interest the countess 
of Coniggmark, (a Swedish lady, to whom Ij** was atJi^ch'ed,) 
and obtained her consent to negoci.ile for him with tli. kin/ of 
Sweden, undtT cover ofhci paying her respfcis *u xhu\ ov t'l^n, 
in whose dominions she had resided, upon one of her estates. 
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The Countess was the handsomest, and most accomplished 
woman of the age, and mother of the great raareschal Saxe, 
who became so illustrious in the reign of Lewis XV. king of 
France. She repaired to the camp of the king of Sweden, and 
gained access to his minister, but not to the king ; he cautiously 
avoided her. 

Resolved to accomplish her purpose, the countess met the 
king in a narrow pass, stepped from her coach, and threw her- 
self in his way. He cooly turned about his horse, and returned 
to his tent, choosing to evince to the, world, that he prefered be- 
ing vanquished, rather than subdued by a woman. The coun- 
tess returned to Augustus. 

At this time, the resolve of the senate had reached Au- 
gustus ; he took advantage of it, and despatched his own 
minister to negociate the treaty. Him Charles imprisoned, 
and then marched to Grodno. The deputation from the sen- 
ate next waited upon Charles 5 these he received with great 
coofness and dignity. The conference was guarded, and 
nothing concluded.' Charles then seized the critical moment, 
assured them that he would settle their afiairs at Warsaw, 
took up his march, and entered that city the fifth of May, 
1702. 

This movement overawed the nation, and left the king as a 
fugitive, without strength, without troops, and without resources : 
these he attempted to supply from' Saxony ; but these troops 
only increased the general jealousy and alarm. 

At this critical moment, the cardinal primate repaired to 
the king of Sweden, with whom he held a long conference 
standing, which Charles closed by announcing, ^^ I will 
never give the Poles peace, until they have elected a nexf 
king :" this, the cardinal caused to be published throughout 
Poland. 

The crisis had now arrived ; Augustus had assembled his 
Saxons, and gone in quest of Charles, then advancing to Cra- 
cow, with an army of 12,000 men. Augustus met him upon a 
spacious plain with 24,000 men; the action commenced by a 
discharge of artillery, and the young duke of Holstein fell at the 
^head of the Swedish cavalry. 

Struck with the loss of this brave officer, and fired with 
ardci4 and rage, Charles, at the head of his guards, rushed in- 
to the heat of the action ; the contest was bravely supported j 
the prize was the crown of Poland. The Saxons were bro- 
ken — retired, and rallied to the charge, again and again, until 
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overpowered by the resistless impetuouty of the Swedes, 
they fled in disorder, leaving their camp, artillery and bag- 
gage in the hands of the ^ictors. Charl&s passed these with- 
out notice, pursued the vanquished to Cracow, and would 
have entered the city commixed with the fugitives, if the 
gates had not been closed upon him : these ' were instantly 
forced, and charles entered in triumph ; not a gun was fired ; 
the soldiers fled to the castle ; Charles entered the castle, com- 
mixed with the fugitives, and the city was reduced without a 

gun- 
Charles immediately left the city, to pursue Augustus in his 

flight, determined to strike the finishing blow. In the midst 

of his 2eal, his career was arrested by a fall from his horse, 

which broke his thigh. This confined him at Cracow six weeks, 

and gave Augustus time to recover in some measure his defeat 

He caused it to be published extensively, that Charles XII. was 

dead, by the fail. This was generally believed, and invoVed 

the Poles m ~a skew dilemma. Augustus seized the favorable 

moment, and assembled a diet, first at Mari%nburg, and next at 

Lublin : the representation was full, and the cardinal primate 

was present. 

The misfortunes of the king, had learnt him to become more 
afiable and conciliatory, and bis suflerings had softened the pas- 
sions of the diet } a general harmony prevailed, and Augustus 
received a new oath of allegiance from the diet, the purport of 
which was, ^^ that they never had,' and never would attempt 
any thing prejudicial to the cause of Augustus ;'' and the diet re- 
solved to maintain an army of 50,000 men, for the protection of 
the crown. 

Charles was now well ^ he summoned a new diet at Warsaw^ 
and by the intrigues of the primate, set this diet to counteract 
the late diet of Augustus, by their disputes and decrees ; and 
having received 6000 foot and 8000 horse from Sweden, he 
went m quest of general Stenau, at the head of the Saxons. In 
May, 1703 — he came up with him behind the river Bog, 
near the confines of Prussia. Charles plunged his horse in- 
to the river, at the bead of his cavalry; the resistance was 
slight, the Saxons fled, the king pursued, and their army was dis« 
persed. 

Augustus fled to Thorn, in Polish Prussia ; Charles .pur- 
sued, and laid siege to Thorn. To reduce this strong city, it 
became necessary to receive cannon, men, and supplies from 
Sweden ^ these in their way, met with some delay in pasni^ 
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by DantziCy another free city of Polish Prussia, at the mouth of 
the Vistula ; this slight offence cost them 100,000 crowns. 

Upon the reduction of Thorn, at the expiration of one month, 
Charles rewarded the governor for his bravery, but exacted a 
contribution of forty thousand crowns. Upon a slight offence 
from the city of Elbing, Charles exacted at the point of the bay- 
onet a contribution of 260fi00 crowns. Ail this secured the 
overthrow of Augustus. 

During these operations of Charles, the cardinal primate re- 
paired to Warsaw, attended by a retinue of soldiers from his 
own estates ; he threw off the mask, and published in the name 
of.the assembly, " that Augustus, elector of Saxony, was incapa- 
ble of wearing the crown of Poland ;" and all the assembly pro- 
nounced the throne vacant. 

The cardinal now flattered himself that he bad accomplished 
his purpose,, and restored the crown to the family of John So- 
bieski, in the person of his son James ; who was waiting with 
impatience at Breslaw for the issue. 

Augustus, alive to the views of the primate, sent a party of 
horse, surprised James Sobieski on a hunting party with his 
brother, conveyed them into Saxony, and imprisoned them at 
Leipsic, The same disaster awaited Augustus. Gen, Rens- 
chiid surprised him at table with hi^ friends, near Cracow — 
Augustus fled — Renschild pursued — the flight continued four 
days, almost in close view ; but ' Augustus escaped-^and the 
king of Sweden was victorious in Poland. 

Charles next offered the crown of Poland to Alexander, a 
third son'of John Sobieski. Alexander refused, alleging, " that 
nothing should induce him to take advantage of his brother's 
misfortunes." Charles, agreeable to the views of his minister, 
ofiered the crown to his favorite, Stanislaus Leczinski. He in 
his turn refused it. 

Charles sent a message to the assembly at Warsaw, ^' that 
they must elect a king of Poland in five days, and that Stanis- 
laus must be the man." ' The cardinal primate used all his in- 
fluence to defeat the election, but without effect ; he withdrew 
from the council, and Stanislaus was elected, and proclaimed 
king, amidst the acclamations of the diet, July 12, 1705. 
Charles repaired in secret to Warsaw, and witnessed the scene. 

Charles compelled the cardinal, with all the absentees and 
opposers, to appear and do homage to the new kingf, and attend 
him to the quarters of the king of Sweden : who paid to Stan- 

25 
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blaus all the honours due to the king of Poland, and supplied 
him with troops and money, to secure his power ; took up his 
maich to finish the conquest of Poland, and laid siege to Leo- 
pold, 

This strong town was carried by assault, after a siege of one 
day, and yielded an immense treasure to Charles. Stanislaus 
remained at Warsaw with the cardinal primate, the bishop of 
Posnania, and some grandees of Poland, who composed his 
court, to arrange the affairs of his kingdom, with a guard of 
about 6000 men. 

Augustus, apprized of the situation of Charles, and the fall 
of Leopold, collected a force of about 20,000 men, mostly Sax- 
ons, and by a rapid movement, fell upon Warsaw by surprise. 
The city was unfortified, and defenceless, against such a force. 
Stanislaus fied, his family and his friends scattered, and thus 
made their escape ; his youngest daughter was concealed, and 
afterwards found in a manger, a humble station for her who 
uras destined to become queen of France. 

Augustus withdrew from Warsaw with his forces, committed 
the command to count Scullemburg, left the country to the ra- 
vages of the two kings, retired into Saxony, and fortified his 
capital. Scullemburg had the adroitness to elude the pursuit of 
the king of Sweden, and get off his army in good order, thus 
leaving Stanislaus in quiet possession of his crown. 

The pope threatened all the ecclesiastics of Poland, with the 
thunders of his power, if they attempted to assist at the corona- 
tion of Stanislaus, or to take any measures contrary to the inter- 
ests of Augustus. 

Charles set his thunders at defiance, and witnessed (incog.) 
the magnificent coronation of Stanislaus and his queen, at 
Warsaw, October, 4, 1705, by the hands of the archbishop of 
Leopold, together with several other prelates ; the crown, pla- 
ced upon Stanislaus, was placed upon the object of the labours 
of Charles. 



CHAP. III. 

Reduction of Narvay hy Peter L — Peter commences the city 
of Petersburg — Charles XIL enters Saxony — peace with 
Augustus — Distresses of Poland — Charles XIL commences 
his march into Russia — Battle of the Berezina. 

During these operations in Poland, the Czar of Russia was 
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not idle ; he had learnt in his travels in Holland, how the 
Dutch recovered their country from the sea, by their unremitted 
efforts, and caused the finest and most commercial cities in Eu- 
ropte, to rise up in the midst of the waters, and stand firm upon 
the softest mud. 

Peter was now engaged in rescuing from the Baltic, a soite 
for his new city of Petersburg. To accomplish this, it became 
necessary for him to obtain possession of Narva, lying in the 
neighbourhood of his object. He laid siege again to Narva^ 
and carried it by assault, August, 1703, after a regular siege ; 
here he wasconstrained to draw his sword against his own sol- 
diers, to check their cruel licentiousness towards the inhabitants, 
after their surrender. 

Upon the fall of Narva, he drew the plan, and laid the foun- 
()atinn of the city of Petersburg, which, for its comnierce, wealthj^ 
regularity and beauty, has become the admiration of Europe.* 
To effect this, he had the same obstacles to overcome, that 
were peculiar to Amsterdam, in H(»ltand, a foundation. of mud, 
unconquerable to any other man than Peter, together with a 
climate so inhospitable as to destroy two hundred thousand 
men in the early stages of the enterprise. 

Firm to his purpose, Peter surmounted all this in the midst 
of an unsuccessful war, and even when hi^ allies were falling 
beneath the sword of his haughty overbearing rival. This very 
war he turned to his advantage, to prosecute his plan, and bring 
forward his city, whilst Charles was employed in giving away 
crowns in Poland. 

In 1704, Petersburg had become the residence of more than 
three hundred thousand souls, which Peter had transplanted 
there from different parts of his dominions, and in 1705, when 
Stanislaus was crowned king of Poleypd, Petersburg had become 
a commercial city, and its harbour was full of foreign ships. 
The liberality* of Peter drew strangers of all descriptions, from 
all parts of Europe, and Petersburg was soon filled with com- 
merce and the arts. 

In the midst of these labors, he rendered some assistance to 
Augustus ; but his means could not accomplish both ends — his 
new city grew, but Augustus fell. This fall roused up the 
Czar t'^ new efforts ; he saw his own dominions laid open to the 
conqueror, upon this event ; and he put forth his efforts to re* 
cover, what he had not been careful to prevent. He invited 
Augustus, (by his minister Patkul,) to a conference at Grodno ^ 
and repaired thither with an army of 70,000 men. 
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Augustus met him^ attended by general Scullemburg^ and the 
scattered remains of his troops. The conference was^hort: 
the Czar was called suddenly to quell an insurrection in Astra- 
can, and left his army to co-operate with Augustus^ in recover- 
ing the crown of Poland. 

Augustus soon after ordered his minister, John Patku!, to be 
arrested and imprisoned at Dresden, upon a suspicion of an 
intrigue, to settle a separate peace between the Czar^ and the 
king of Sweden. 

The plan of Augustus in distributing his Russian and Sajron 
troops into small divisions, to harass and distress thti Poles, as 
well as the king of Sweden, led to the most active operations. 
Charles co-operated with Stanislaus, and they fell upon these 
several divii«ions in such rapid succession, that Poland was spon 
cleared,. the Russians were driven behind the Boristhenes, and 
all the treasures of Augustus and his Russian allies, fell into the 
hands of Charles ; together with an entire regiment of French 
soldiers, which had been taken by the Saxons at the famous 
battle of Hochstet, in their war with Lewis XIV. 1704, and 
entered into the Saxon service. 

Charles received this regiment at their request, into his ser- 
vice, on the same day of their capture. Having settled the 
conquest of Poland, and secured the crown to Stanislaus, he 
prepared to enter Germany. Charles by rapid movements, 
marched into Saxony, where he was triumphant, and gave lair 
to the electorate. 

On his passing through* Silesia, he gave a general alarm to 
the empire, already torn and harassed by the distressing wars 
with Lewis XIV. who was supporting the claims of the house 
of Bourbon upon the throne of Spain. 

They were soon relieved ; his stay was short in Saxony 5 he 
visited the field of Lutzen, rendered so famous by the death of 
the great Gustavus Adolphus ; paid a tribute .of respect to 
his memory, and exclaimed ; "I have endeavoured to live lik^ 
him, God perhaps may grant me as glorious a death.^' 

Charles proceeded to levy enormous contributions upon Sax- 
ony, to the amount of 625,000 rix dollars per month, with daily 
rations for his army whilst he staid ; established a new and en- 
ergetic police: and attended the great fair of Leipsic; the 
whole electorate enjoyed the roost piofound tranquility, during 
the stay of the king of 'Sweden, 

During th«se movements in Saxony, Augustus, deprived of 
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both of his crowns, was a wanderer in Poland. Tn the depth 
of despair he wrote to the king of Sweden, s«»cretly, by the ba- 
ron de Imhoff, and sued for peace. Charles received the let- 
ter, and replied, ^^ I consent to give peace to Augustus upon 
the following conditions, which can never be altered : 

1. " That Augustus renounce the crown of Poland forever : 
that he acknowledge Stanislaus as lawful king : and that he 
promise never to mount the throne of Poland, not even after 
the death of Stanislaus '' 

2. " That he renounce all other treaties, and particularly 
those he has made with Muscovy.'' 

During this negociation, a Russian ariAy, under prince Men- 
sikoflf, appeared in Poland, joined Augustus, and threw him in- 
to the greatest embarrassments. An action commenced at the 
same time, with a detachment of Swedes, in which, for the first 
time, the Russians were victorious ; and Augustus entered 
Warsaw in triumph. In the midst of Te Deum, which Augus- 
tus had ordered for the successful action, a messenger arrived 
^ith the treaty of peace from Charles. 

Augustus signed.it, resigned his crown, and set off for Saxo- 
ny to meet Chailes. The two sovereigns met: Charles receiv- 
ed, and treated Augustus respectfully, and gave him the light 
hand; but compelled him to write a. letter of congratulation to 
Stanislaus ; renounce the title of king of Poland, and erase it 
A'om the public prayers. 

Fired with resentment at this inglorious peace, the Czar re- 
entered Poland at the head of 60,000 men, flew to Leopold, as- 
sembled a diet, and ordered a new king of Poland to be elected. 
The factions of Leopold controlled the diet 5 Peter transferred 
the diet to Lublin : factions still prevailed — they made no 
choice, renounced both kings, and dissolved the diet. 

This threw the republic into an unparalleled state of wretch- 
edness : the sword of civil war was drawn; the torch of civil 
war was lit; conflict, carnage, pillage, and conflagration mark- 
ed themovements of all the parties, and the Poles abhorred 
alike their kings, the Czar, and Charles XIL 

In the midst of this state of wretchedness and distress, Stan- 
islaus appeared in Poland with a body of troops from Saxony ; 
the discipline of his troops, and his money, rallied the Poles 
around bis standard, and he was soon at the head of such a 
force, as compelled the Czar to abandon Poland. 

At this critical moment appeared a third party in Poland, 
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headed by count Sinkausky, grand general of the crown* H< 
made great efforts to be elected king and failed, and was now 
become the bead of a party of some considerable force, whose 
only subsistence was pillage. This third scourge of Poland; 
was of short continuance ; they soon abandoned their chiefs^ 
repaired to the standard of Stanislaus, and he became the ac- 
knowledged sovereign of Poland. 

Duiing these movements in Poland, Charles held his court at 
Altranstadt, where he.received ambassadors from all the pow- 
ers of the south of Europe, then engaged in the great contest 
about the Spanish succession. Although Charles had pledged 
himself in 1700, that he would not interfere in the quarrel — 
yet the great duke of Marlborough could not be persuaded, that 
money would not make a man change his opinion, and even 
bis word, until, as ambassador of queen Ann, he had visited 
Charles XII. king of Sweden. 

Charles had now passed one whole year in Saxony, where 
by his diplomatic skill, he had humbled the emperor of Germa- 
ny, protected the Lutherans in Silesia, dethroned one king, 
crowned another, and rendered himself the admiration of Eu- 
rope, and the terror of the north. He prepared to depart. 

On the approach of his departure, he ordered the grand Ma- 
rescbal of his household, to lay before him the rout from Leip- 
sic, to all the capitals in Europe : and, September, 1707> he 
commenced his march for Poland, at the head of 43,000 men, 
to join count Levenbaupt, with 20,000 more, together with such 
recruits as weie often arriving from Sweden. At the head of 
this army, he received an ambassador from the sultan of Con- 
stantinople, with a present of one hundred Swedes, purchased 
of the Tartars, and the compliments ot the ambassador, upon 
the accession of Stanislaus. 

Charles, at the head of this strong force, cleared Poland of 
all the Russians, settled the tranquillity of the kingdom, left 
Stanislaus 10,000 Swedes, for the protection of his crown, and 
commenced his march, amidst frost and snow, in the month of 
January, 1708, to surprize the Czar in Grodno. 

Peter had the good luck to escape at the north gate, when 
Charles entered at the south ; and made his retreat. The next 
da<'l Peter, finding that Charles had advanced by a rapid 
movement, with only 600 of his guards, surprised the king 
of Sweden in his turn, at Grodno, with a force of 1500 
men : an action ensued and the impetuosity of Charles, com- 
pelled Peter to fl«e with precipitation, and secure bis retreat. 
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Peter collected his forces in Lithuania, and retired into Mus- 
covy, by forced marches, and laid waste the country. Charles 
pursued with rapid movements — harras^ng aod distressing the 
Russians in their flight: the wilds of Muscovy, covered only 
with morasses and deep forests, almost impenetrable, with a 
scanty supply of subsistence — rendered thisflight extremely dis- 
tressing 3 and to crown all, it was in the^eart of a Russian 
winter. The Czar continued to retire, through the winter and 
spring. Charles advanced ; and on the 25th of June, they met 
on the opposite banks of the Berezina. Here the Czar had 
collected bis forces, intrenched his camp, and awaited the ap- 
proach of the king of Sweden. 

Charles, by gaining a pass, crossed the river, and attacked 
and routed the Czar — -who retired on to the Boristhenes, destroy- 
ing the roads and bridges, and laying waste the country. 

Charles fell in with an army of 30,000 Russians, strongly in* 
trenched behind a morass : impatient for the attack, he de- 
tached a party of horse, to take the enemy in flank — plunged 
into the morass, at the head of his guards, and commenced 
the assault : the resistance was firm, bnt the Russians were 
broken and dispersed, and the action' was decisive. ' This 
memorable action, caused this memorable medal. Upon 
one side was inscribed — Sylvas^paludaSy aggeraSyhoste&f victu 
Woods, marshes, mounds, pnd enemies conquered. Upon 
the other — Vietricea capitis alium laturus in orbem. Wafting 
his warlike troops to the other world. 

Upon the loss of this action, the Czar sued for peace : to 
which Charles replied, " I will treat at Moscow.^^ Charles 
advanced to Smolensk: here he attacked a body of 10,000 
horse, and 6,000 Cossacks, with his accustomed impetuosity. 
The troops were routed, and fled : Charles pursued 5 the Cos- 
sacks ambushed him at the head of his guard, and cut ofi* his 
communication with his main body : a desperate conflict ensu- 
ed — the king was dismounted, his horse killed, and he engaged 
hand to hand, with these savages of the north, and by his depe- 
rare valour, he killed and kept at bay these desperate assailants^ 
whh the loss of all his attendants except five. 

In this critical and alarming situation, a colonel Dardof, at 
the head of a little band, broke through the Tartars, relieved 
the king, and put the enemy to flight. Charles with his usu- 
al intrepidity, mounted his horse, put himself at thf head of his 
troops, and pursued the fugitives, more than two leagues on his 
route to Moscow. 
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Charles, who had advanced more than five hundred leagues^ 
into the heart of an enemy's country, amidst the most unpar- 
alleled successes — began now to feel the want of recruits^ to 
supply the place of those Vho had purchased his victories by 
their death ; and others who were sick, or dead, with the fa- 
tigues and diseases of the march; together with supplies and 
military stores fort^is army, through the severities of a Rus- 
sian winter. Knowing that Peter had laid waste the count ry^ 
and destroyed the bridges and the roads leading to Moscow — 
he began to pause and consider: bis only dependence now 
was, on the arrival of general Levenhaupt, with stores and 
recruits from Sweden, to reinforce and refresh, as well as sup- 
port his army. 

In this situation Charles commenced a negociation with 
.Mazeppa, pritxe of the Ukraine Cossacks, who engaged to 
supply him with 30,000 men, ammunition, provisions, mon- 
ey, &c. and to meet him, with these supplies^ at ^ given time 
and place. 

Pleased with this new fund of resources, and having the more 
confidence m Mazeppa, as a Polander by birth and education, 
and then at enmity with the Czar — Charles turned aside from 
the road to Moscow, and attempted to penetratie, by devious 
ways, into the almost impenetrable forests of the Ukraine in 
quest of the prince of the Tartars. 

In this attempt he lost almost all his artillery and baggage, 
in passing the rivers, and deep morasses of the forests ; ex- 
hausted with fatigue, and in want of almost all things, he arriv- 
ed at the place of general rendez^vous, at the time appointed. 
Mazeppa appeared; but to the astonishment of the king, it 
was onl}' to announce, that Peter, apprised of his treachery, 
had intercepted all his plans, destroyect his army, and carried 
off bis treasures ; and, instead of an ally,. Charles found a fu- 
gitive, who relied upon his protection, and who was pursued 
hy the same troops that had ruined him. 

At this eyentful moment, Levenhaupt arrived; not with 
the 15,000 Swedes he had led out of Sweden — not with the 
convoy of provisions and military stores, to replenish the ar- 
my of the king — but with the news,. that the Czar had attack- 
ed him, on the 7th of October, 17^8, near the town of .Lerno, 
upon the Boristhenes, with a greatly superior force; that he 
had had the honor to rout the Czar, in five successive engage- 
ments, and had cut his way through the Russians, with the 
loss of ten or twelve thousand men^ together with all his 
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convoy of provisions and military stores, and after suffering in* 
credible hardships, to penetrate to the camp of the king, with 
this handful of mea 

The memorable winter of 1709, had now set in. In the 
midst of these disasters, Charles made a movement to seize on 
the town of Pultowa, (a strong ma|>azine of the Czar's upon the 
eastern extremity of the Ukrain,)'defended by a regular force 
of 10,000 men, and covered by the Czar, with an army of 
70,000 The Swedish king had now about 30,000 men : 
2000 of these, he had the distressing mortification to witness 
the loss of, by the severity of cold and hunger, on his march ta 
Pultowa. 

On the 10th of May, he sat down before the town, and com- 
menced the siege. During the operations of the siege, Charles 
received a wound in his heel, which deprived him of the use of 
his leg, but not of his spirits. On the 11th of July, the Czar 
advanced to the relief of Pultowa : Charles marched out of 
his trenches to meet him, carried on a litter. 

This was not the action of Narva ; the Russians were' now 
trained to arms and discipline. The Swedes charged the Rus- 
sians with their usual impetuosity ; the Russians were routed ; 
they recovered, and rallied to the charge, penetrated the camp 
of the king, three times shot away his litter, and after a despts 
rate conflict of two hours, routed and destroyed his army. 
Charles fled on horseback ; attended with a few of his princi- 
pal officers, and a few stragglers, (in all about three hundred,) 
and took refuge with the Turks. 

Thus closed the most brilliant, mad career of glory, the world 
had ever witnessed, since the days of Alexander ; and the fatal 
battle of Pultowa, sealed the fate of Charles Xll. with a long 
adieu to all his visionary schemes, to all his greatness ; placed 
his rival triumphant upon the throne of the Czars, as the ar- 
biter of the north, and secured to him the prosecution of all his 
vast plans and enjoyments. 

Peter pushed the enlargement and improvements of his fa- 
vourite city, extended the contemplated canals, amended his 
code of laws, to govern, tame and civilize his subjects ; extend* 
ed his commerce, manyfactures and agriculture, by every possi- 
ble encouragement ; and thus triumphed over Charles, by the 
greatness of his life, as well as by the feats of his arms. 

The war which the Spanish succession had kindled in the 
south, still raged with violence ; but the fall of Charles XIL 
damped the ardor of L«wis XIY . and led him to despair •f that 
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aid, which he had vainly hoped for from the Hing of Sweden^ 
and make humiliating coiicessions, with overtures for peace 5 
concessions such as nothing but the overhearing demands of 
the allies could have rejected. The spirit of the parties was 
not yet tarried, and the war continued to rage. 

Peter restored the sovereignty of Poland, to Augustus ; de- 
posed Stanislaus, expelled the Swedes, took possession of the 
provinces upon the Baltic, and gave peace to the west. 

Charles, agreeable to a generous maxim of the Turks, was 
honourably received, and conducted to Bender, (a frontier town 
on the north of Turkey in Europe,) and saluted upon his arri- 
val, w5th a discharge of artillery^ — where agreeable to his wish- 
es, he and his retinue were lodged in a little camp, on the banks 
ol" the Niester. 

Charles and his camp became the objects of the day; were 
visited by all the neighbouring country, and became the resort 
of strangers. His temperance and devotion endeared him to 
the Turks, and they were ready to acknowledge him as a true 
musselman. 

Charles repaired to Bender, with a design to kindle a war 
between the Turks, and Russians ; and he commenced his in- 
trigues with the sublime Porte, imnrrediately for that purpose, 
through the influence of his envoy, and his friend, Poniatowski, 
a Polish nobleman ; who commixed with the Turks, in free and 
familiar intercourse, and often presented the king of Sweden's 
memorials to the Sultan^ Achmet III. on his way to mosque. 
By this me^ns, he obtained the favors of the Sultan, for the 
king of Sweden, and at the same time caused the grand vizier 
to be deposed. 

One instance of these intrigues, was conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner: — " 1 he grand Seignior goes every Friday to 
mosque, (a Mahometan temple,) surrounded by his Solacs, 
or guards, whose turbans are adorned with such high feathers, 
as to conceal the Sultan from the view of the people. When 
any one has a petition to present, he endeavours to mingle 
with the guards, and holds up the paper aloft. Sometimes the 
Sultan condescends to receive it himself; but he more com- 
monly sends an Aga to take charge of it, and causes it to I e 
laid before him on his return from mosque. Poniatowski 
had no other method of conveying the king of Sweden's com- 
plaint to Achmet." 

1 he eflects of this petition wew, a present from the Sultan 
to the king, oftwenty-fiv« fine Arabian horses ; one ofwhicK 
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hav'mg carried his sublime Highness, was covered with a 
saddle ornanieiited with precious stones, and furnished with 
stirrups of pupfe gold — accompanied with a polite letter, with 
marks of approbation towards the vizier; but he was soon ban? 
ished to Crim Tartary. 

The new vizier was as averse to war with the Czar, as the 
former, and endeavoured to persuade < 'harles to return home ; 
gave him eight hundred purses, of five hundred ^crowns each, 
to defray tilt expenses of his journey; but all to no effect : 
Charles was not ready. The Czar was on the throne of Rus- 
sia, and Charles was determined the Turk should take him 
off. To accomplish this, he ceased not to insinuate, that the 
successes of Peter would enable him to gratify his .ambition, 
and make himself master of the Black Sea, subdue the Co?- 
sacs — carry his arms into Crim Tartary, and even threaten 
Constantinople. 



CHAP. IV. 

Teter J. enters Moscow in tHumph^War between Turkey and 
Russior— perilous escape of Peter L — Feace'-intrigues of 
Charles XIL^Battle of Bender-- War rages in the Swedish 
provinces of Germany. 

During these intrigoes of the fugitive king, Peter the great 
appeared at the head of his empire in all the majesty of a 
great monarch. To impress his own subjects, and the world 
with the splendor of his arms, and the magnitude of his vie- 
tories— (after be had placed Augustus upon the throne of Po- 
land, and given peace to the north,) he made a triumphant en- 
try into Moscow, in a most splendid and magnificent style, 
after the manner of a Roman triamph— under seven trium- 
phal arches, decorated in the most superb style; the whole il- 
lustrative of the conquests at Pultowa, by a display of the tro- 
phies of that victory. 

A regiment of guards led the procession, followed by the 
artillery taken from the Swedes, each piece drawn by eight 
horses, covered with scarlet housings, hanging down to the 
ground; next the Swedish kettle drums, colours, and stand- 
ards, carried by the officers and soldiers who had captured 
tbem, succeeded by the finest troops of the Czar— and m sue- 
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cession to these was drawn the litter of Charles XIT. on whiok 
he was carried at the battle of Pultowa, all shattered by the 
cannon shot, and displayed conspicuously upon a ehariot-*- 
then in a tram followed all the Swedish generals, officers and 
soldiers taken at Pultowa, two and two, together with the 
king of Sweden's prime minister. 

Next followed the Czar, mounted on the same horse he rode 
at the battle of Pultowa, and followed by the generals who com- 
manded on that glorious day. A vast train of waggons loaded 
with Swedish military stores, preceded by a regiment of Kuasiao 
guards, closed the grand procession. 

This splendid and magnificent display, opened a new field 
for the admiration of these untutored sons ojf the north, inspir- 
ed them with veneration for the Czar, for their country, laws, 
religion and arms, and excited a new spirit of emulation in 
Russia. Charles availed himself of this triumph, to gratify 
his own malignant mortification, by representing through 
fresh intrigues, the dangerous ambition of Peter ; caused a 
second grand Vizier to be deposed, and obtained a successor 
to His wishes; hinf he inspired with the spirit of war. Acfa- 
met himself, had now caught the Hame, and the Janizaries were 
ripe for a war with Hussia. 

The vizier assembled an army of two hundred thousand 
men, imprisoned the Russian ambassador in the seven towers, 
(which is the Turkish method of declaring war,) and prepared 
to enter the dominions of the Czar. Peter, upon the first intel- 
ligence, withdrew his troops from Poland,. and the provinces of 
the west, and prepared for the conflict. — The vizier assemblcsi 
his army, according to custom, in the neighbourhood of Adrian- 
eple, and in three days after the first review, took the field, ajid 
commenced operations. 

Peter had all eady taken the field ; on his way to the theatre 
of action, he entered Moldavia, received the submission of this 
Turkish province, and the governor, prince Cantemir, became 
his ally in the war. This inflamed the confidence of peter ; 
he advanced into the heart of the province, upon the river 
Pruth, near to the capital. The vizier advanced to meet him, 
with an army of 250,000 ; crossed the Pruth^ and invested 
Peter in his camp. 

Thus caught in the toils, Peter saw himself involved in the 
same error of the king of Sweden at Pultowa, and that the fate 
of his army roust depend upon the fate of an action^ upon the 
most unfavourable terms. 
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At this critical moment, count Poniatowski (who accompa- 
nied the vizier) sent an express to the king of Sweden at Ben- 
der : Charles rode post night and day, to witness the fall of his 
rival. Peter attempted to withdraw in the night, but the Turk 
discovered the movement, fell upon his rear, and threw his ar- 
my into confusion : they rallied, and made a firm stand against 
two successive attacks. The vizier then changed his opera- 
tions, and invested the Czar in his camp ; this reduced him to 
the alternative of starving or fighting, under such dispanty of 
numbers, with a victorious enemy. 

Peter retired to his tent in despair, resolved to try the dread- 
ful experiment of forcing his way at the point of the bayonet, 
with 30,000 men, through an army of 250,000, flushed with 
their recent successes — and forbade any one to approach him. 

In this critical moment of distress, Catharine, whom from 
a country girl, he had made empress, ventured to repair to 
liis tent ; itie flung herself at his feet, and entreated him to 
permit her in his name, to offer proposals of peace to the 
grand vizier ; Peter consented : she presented him a letter, 
he signed it; she selected an oflicer on whom she could de- 
pend, and despatched the letter, with a present, according to 
custom, and received for answer from the vizier : ^' Let^the 
Czar send me his prime minister, and I shall then consider 
what is to be done." 

The chancellor of Peter repaired to the camp of the vizier ; 
a negociation took place, accompanied with a cessation of 
arms, for six hours, and a treaty was concluded, in which 
Peter stipulated — "to restore Azoph to the Porte, destroy 
the harbor of Sangerou, and demolish his forts on the Palus 
Moeotis, withdraw his troops fi'om. Poland, give no further dis- 
turbance to the Cossacs, and permit the king of Sweden to re- 
turn to his own dominions." 

At the eventful moment, when the treaty was signed, and 
Peter was enjoyfng the fulness of plenty in his camp, pro- 
tected by a peace, arrived Charles XII. Stung with chagrin, 
mortification and disappointment, at the folly of the vizier, 
the escape of his enemy, the ruin of all his efforts, and the 
disappointment of his high expectations, he flew to the tent 
of the vizier^ reproached him keenly for the treaty he had 
made ; threw himself on to his sopha, and with an eye of in- 
dignant scorn, thrust out his leg, entangled his spur in his 
robe, purposely tore it ^ rose with the most sullen silence, and 
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returned to Bender. The treaty was received at Constantino* 
pie with applause, and public rejoicings, yet Charles found 
means to be revenged on the vizier, and he was disgraced. ^ 

This affair did not rest here. Charles was not so fortunate 
in the next vizier ; his supplies, of 50() crowns per day, were 
withdrawn, together with the rich supplies of his table. The 
sultan became deaf to all further thoughts of war with Russia, 
and determined to send out of his dominions, this intriguing, 
fugitive king. 

The sultan wrote Charles to this effect with his own hand t 
and after styling him ^* Most powerful among the kings who 
worship 'Jesus, brilliant in majesty, a lover of glory and hon- 
or,'" he positively assured hiro, that he had laid aside all fur- 
ther views of war with the Czar, and pressed him to return to 
bis own ddminions. 

Charles was not yet ready to go : he did not comply — but 
continued his intrigues. The sultan sent to Charles to pre- 
pare immediately for his departure; with 1200 purses, under 
the care of the bashaw of Bender, to provide for his journey* 
Charles deceived the Bashaw, got the money, but still refused 
to go: this occasioned the bashaw much trouble and address to 
save his head. 

I'he sultan assembled his divan, in which it was advised to 
send away the king of Sweden by force. The bashaw of 
Bender communicated this order to the king of Sweden: 
Charles replied, " Obey your master, if you dare, and leave 
nay presence immediately.'' The Bashaw obeyed, and pre- 
pared to execute the sultan's orders : Charles prepared to re- 
sist, and the bashaw besieged him in his little camp, drew up 
his army of Turks and Cossacks, opened his fire from his ar- 
tillery, and advanced to the charge ; the camp was carried, and 
300 Swedes made prisoners. 

Charles being on horseback, dismounted, and took to his 
house : here, amidst his general officers and domestics, he 
made a stand with musketry, against the assault of the whole 
Turkish force. By a spirited fire from the windows, they 
killed about 200 Turks. The Turks fifed the house ; and 
when the roof fell in, Charles, by the advice cf one of his 
attendants, rushed out of the dames, at the head of his little 
band, and with the sword attempted to cut his way through 
the Turks, to the Chancery house, and there make a stand.' 
Pressed by the Turks, he tripped with his spurs, and fell ; the 
Janizaries seized him and bore hira away. The bashaw re- 
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ceived'hina in his own house^ guarded him close ; but treated* 
him like a king. The next day he sent him to Demirtash, 
near to Adrianople : here he learnt that king Stanislaus was 
a prisoner amongst the Turks : here he renewed his intrigues^ 
and complained to the sultan of the unprecedented severity of 
his treatment. The sultan covered his own character^ by a 
general sacrifice of his ministers ; but Charies remained a pris- 
oner, and to avoid being sent away by force^ took to his bed^ 
and lay ten months, served alone by his principal officers. 

During these scenes, the generals of Charles were perform- 
ing feats of valor, in defending his provinces in Germany, from 
the ravages of the Danes and Saxons. The a]lies bombarded 
the city of Stade, in the duchy of Bremen, and reduced it to 
ashes. Steenbock, the Swedish general, defeated the allies in a 
desperate battle, and revenged the barbarity of Stade, by burn* 
ing Altena, a city of the king of Denmark. Fired with the 
spirit of his roaster, Steenbock did valiantly ; but a junction of 
the Russians, with the Danes and Saxons, drove him into Hoi* 
stein, besieged him in Toning^n^ and made bim a prisoner, with 
all his army. 

The baron De Gortz then undertook to manage by intrigue 
the affairs of the king of Sweden, and effect by negociation, 
what Steenbock had failed to accomplish by arms. 



CHAP. V. 



Charles XIL returns to Sweden / defence of StraUund ; nct^ 
vai operations upon the Baltic ; Peter L enters Petersburg 
in triumph ; foM af Stralsund. 

Despairing of success from his intrigues, tired of this inac- 
tive life, and alarmed for the fate of Sweden, Charles roused 
from his confinement and prepared to depart. The Vizier 
furnished him with an escort and supplies according to his 
wishes, and he set out by the way of Germany with sixty load- 
ed waggons, and an escort of three hundred horse to return to 
Sweden. On the confines of Transylvania he dismissed his 
escort, took leave of his friends, and attended by one officer, : 
rode post night and day through Germany, and arrived at * * 
Stralsund November 2l, 1714. Here he passed the wint($r, -- 
making general arrangements to prosecute the war with y\gSt 
in the spring. 
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The war which the Spanish succession had kindled in the 
sout of Europe, and which had raged with so much violence 
in Flanders, Spain, Italy, Germany, and upon the ocean, v^as 
now hushed to peace by the treaties of Utrecht and Rastadt, 
March, 1713. 

The flame of war, which was kindled under ^e northern 
league, against the young king of Sweden, had never been 
extinguished ; the parties were now exerting all their efforts 
to accomplish their grand purpose, and divide up Sweden. 
Prussia, Denmark and Saxony were ready to invest Stralsuod 
at the opening of the spring. Peter, with a fleet of thirty ships 
of war, the fruits of his own persevering geuius, and in part 
the labors of bis own hands^' rode triumphant upon the 
Baltic. 

He became, from actual experience, the best carpenter, ad- 
miral and pilot of the north ; this he acquired by the successive 
grades of merit, from the lowest service up to the highest ; he 
became admiral, as he became master-builder in his dock-yards^ 
and general in his armies. 

Peter, Having completed the reduction of Finland, put t« 
sea with a fleet of thirty sail of the line, eighty gallies, and 
forty half-gallies, with twenty-thousand land forces, all from 
his new port of Cronslot, near to Petersburg, to make a de- 
scent upon the Island of Aland, oa the coast of Sweden^ near 
to Stockholm. 

He created Apraxin admiral of this fleet, and served as vice- 
admiral himself. On the l6th of July, 1/14, he fell in with 
the Swedish fleet, commanded by vice-admiral Erinchild — 
an action commenced which lasted three hours. The Czar 
attacked the Swedish vice>admiral, and took him after a se- 
vere engagement; sixteen thousand troops were landed on 
the Island, at the same time ; they took and carried on board 
the fleet all the troops found upon the Island, and Peter re- 
turned to Cronslot in triumph, with the vice-admiral's ship : 
three others, one frigate, and six gallies, the trophies of his 
victory. Having assembled his fleet, he set sail and entered 
the harbor of Petersburg, amidst the triple dUscharge of one 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon. 

Here commenced a new scene. This Petersburg, where 
in the year 17Q0, not one solitary house was to be seen, where 
not even a fishing boat was to be found, and when the great 
ibunder of it was a common carpenter in the dock-yards of 
Holland, now displayed the magnificence of thirty*four thou- 
sand five hundred houses, ia the most superh style of modern 
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architecture. That port which Peter had formed with indefat- 
igable efforts and labor now witnessed the triumphant entry of 
a victorious fleet of thirty sail of the line, with the prizes of the 
Swedish fleet : and to crown the whole, the Czar repeated at Pe- 
tersburg the splendor of the triumphs of Moscow ; he made his 
triumphant entry into Petersburg, and amidst the display of the 
trophies of his victory, the Swedish vice-admiral graced his train. 
The conquests of Peter, were devoted to the benefit of Pe- 
tersburg : all that was valuable in manufactures, and the arts * 
and sciences, were destined to enrich and improve his new 
capital. Triumphant over Sweden, by land. and sea, he now 
became the arbiter of Poland, and held the balance between 
Augustus and his nobles. Charles XII. all this time, was 
intriguing in Turkey, fighting the bashaw of Bender, or lying a 
bed ; and having rode post fifteen days and nights, was now 
prepared to defend Stralsund against the allies. His country 
in his absence, had been ravaged apd despoiled of nearly all his 
foreign possessions ; her veteran troops, once so formidable, had 
' fallen, wasted and perished : more than one hundred thousand 
were prisoners in Russia, and as many more, the Tartars had 
sold to the Turks; and the enterprise and ardor of Sweden, had 
wasted with her commerce, her money, her credit, and her 
troops. 

The scales were turned. Peter now stood on that high 
ground, which Charles had abandon^ d ; and Charles, in his 
turn had to begin anew. Charles, havmg arranged the de- 
fence of his kingdom, prepared to defend Stralsund. His ar- 
rival had rekindled the ancient spirit of Sweden ; man vied 
with man, in the general preparations. The Prussian and 
Danish fleet, sunk and destroyed five Swedish ships before 
Stralsund. 

Peter rode triumphant before Stockholm, with twenty 
ships of the line, one hundred and ^hy transports, and SO,QOO 
men threatening a descent ; he filled all Swed^^n with alarm. 
At the same time, he overran and subdued all Finland, east 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, and held possession. The king of 
Prussia seized on the island of Usedom, and the city of Stetin, 
at the mouth of the Oder, and dispossessed the Swedes. 

During these operations. Charts conducted the defence 
©f Stralsund, with a garrison of 9,000 men ; besieged by the. . 
kinijs of Denmark and Prussia, at the head of 36,000 men.- - - . 
Stralsund was a place of great strength and importance^ ia-^/:' , 
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accessible by land, and considered so by water ; defended 
by Charles XII. who was confident it could not be taken. 

An accident discovered to the besiegers, that the fortress 
which protected the city, was accessible on the side of the 
sea, and that the Baltic receded under a strong west wiad, 
and left but three feet of water. The besiegers availed them- 
selves of this 'y the sanae night a party of 1800 men plunged 
into the water; at the same time, another party of 2,000, 
commenced an attack by land. The troops in the water pene- 
trated to the walls, entered unobserved, and carried the for- 
tress with a cruel slaughter : part of the garrison fled to the 
town 'y the conquerors pursued, and entered, with the fugitives ; 
but their course was arrested at the drawbridge — they were all 
taken, and the town saved. 

The besiegers attempted to make a lodgment upon the 
island of Rugen, opposite to the harbor of Stralsund. This 
plac^ Charles knew the importance of securing : to this end, 
he repaired to Rugen, with a few of his principal officers, to 
encourage and support the little garrison of 2,000 men, who 
were stationed for its defence. The same night the besiege 
ers i^iled to the islands, with a fleet of transports, carrying 
15,000 men, under thd command of the prince of AnhaU.-^ 
The cautious prince, intrenched his camp, in the dead of 
night, with a deep ditch and chevaux-de*frise, with as much 
caution and strength, as if he knew the king of Sweden had 
been there with his army. Charles, apprised of the landing, 
but ignorant of the force of the enemy, drew out his little 
band, marched three leagues in dead of night, and at two in 
the morning, his soldiers began to pull up the chevau-de- 
frise. This gave the alarm ; and the prince and his party 
stood to their arms. Charles advanced, and discovered the 
ditch 5 struck with surprise, he leapt into it, and his soldiers 
followed his example: by the greatest personal exertions, 
they penetrated the camp — the action commenced — the im- 
petuosity of the Swedes bore down all before them ; but the 
weight of numbers soon checked the onset. The enemy 
rallied, and charged in their turn; the conflict was desperate 
— the Swedes retired — Charles fled, ignorant of his pursuer — 
the prince pursued, alike ignorant of those who fled before 
^him : Charles rallied his troops to the charge-^the carnage 
^as terrible— the king witnessed the fall of his favorites, Gro- 
thusen, and general Dardofl", by his side. Deering, who rode 
post with him through Germany, fifteen days, lay dead at his 
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feet. Charles was then announced by name, by a Danish 
lieutenant, who knew him, and had seized him by the hair, 
and with uplifted sword, was ready to sever his devoted head. 
Charles drew a pistol from his sash, and shot the lieutenant 
dead in the act. The name of the king, thickened the cloud 
about him, and he received a ball under the left breast. At 
this critical moment, Poniatowski, who had saved the king at 
Bender — appeared with his horse, penetrated to the king, and 
set him thereon ; the Swedes retired to their fortress, and se- 
cured the king. The next day he abandoned his brave Swedes 
to their fate, returned to Stralsund^ and his little band surren- 
dered prisoners of war^ 

The brave count Villelongue, who jeoparded his life for the 
king, at Adrianople, was taken at the head of that French 
regimenc, which joined the king of Sweden in Poland, when, 
taken from Augustus; and now passed into the service of the 
prince of Anhalt. Shut up In Stralsund, Charles felt the se- 
verities of a bombardment — and half the town was in ruins : 
the citizens were all become soldiers, and rallied with cheer- 
fulness around their king. Charles continued to repel the at- 
tacks and assaults of the enemy, until all hopes of resistance 
failed ; he then yielded to the voice of his friends— to abandon 
a town whose defence had become desperate, and provide for 
his safety. This had now become as difficult and dangerous, as 
the defence of Stralsund. 

It was now the 20th of December, 1715 ; the frost had set 
in, and the harbor was frozen ; but Charles made the attempt, 
in a small fishing boat, accompanied by only ten persons. They 
succeeded in breaking the ice unmolested by the enemy's ship- 
ping ; passed the fort with only the loss oi two men, from an 
incessant fire ; landed at Scania, and from thence Charles pas- 
sed to Carlscroon, (the port from whence he embarked on his 
expedition against Copenhagen, in the year 1700, to give law 
to the north.) The next day Stralsund surrendered. Charles 
rode post to visit his sister, by appointment, on the banks of 
lake Weten, and on the next day returned to Carlescroon, and 
passed the winter. 
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Tubman ofNanmy-^Baivn de Gartz-'^a^ ofCharks XIL 






SOS ftABON DK GORTZ. 

peace — characters of Peter L and Charles XIL — ImmecEate 

eauses of the French Revolution. 

Chajiles had iospired all Sweden with the same zeal which 
he had kind)«'d in Stralsund, and the readiness with which they 
rallied round his standard, and opened their treasures to supply 
his armies, gave him such contidence, that instead of defending 
Sweden against a concerted attack from the Danes and Rus- 
sians ; in the month of March, he assembled an army ; braved 
the severity of this early season, and the greater severity of 
roads almost impassable ; passed into Norway, and laid siege 
to Christiana. 

This bold stroke gave some eclat to his arms, and excited a 
general attention ; but the approach of the Danish fleet^ and 
the want of supplies obliged him to return into Sweden. At 
this time, the intrigues of his prime minister, the baron de 
Gurtz, began to take some effect. De Gortz had sown the 
seeds of jealousy between Peter, and the states of Germany; 
and was now difiusing the same seeds between Peter, and the 
king of Denmark. He carried his intrigues into all the courts 
of Europe ; favored the pretender in France, and flattered 
Charles XII. with the prospect of invading Scotland ;^ and la 
short, the operations of war were changed into finesse and in- 
triijue. 

Peter at this time again visited Holland and France, to 
perfect that education which he had begun fifteen yaars be- 
fore. Here he had an interview with the baron de Gortz, 
who obtained great, influence, by attaching Peter to that mys- 
terious system of politics, he was so insiduously sowing 
throughout Europe, and induced him to listen to terms of 
peace with Charles ; flattered him that the arms of Russia and 
Sweden united, might make an easy conquest of Denmark, es- 
tabli h the independent sovereignty of the Baltic, and a free 
intorcourse with the ocean ; and hinted, that such a peace 
"Vould guarantee to him the provinces conquered from Swe- 
den, which had been so much the object oi' Peter. These 
hints, with such others as Peter foresaw were connected with 
them, added to the low state of his funds, led him to listen 
serif mslv to de Gortz. 

Charles had now recovered some strength, he again enter- 
ed Norway, December, 1718, and laid sieg^ to Frederick shall. 
H':? open< d ♦he trenches in the midst of frost and snow, and 
assisted la person in the most arduous operatkuis. Here, la 
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directing th« approaches by star-light, he was killed instantly^ 
by a grape-shot, which passed through his head. Charles seiz- 
ed the hilt of his sword, and died without a groan. 

This momentous event put a new face upon Europe, and 
was followed by a general cessation of arms. The prince of 
Hesse, brother-in-law to Charles, led back the Swedes from 
Norway into their own country, unmolested by the Danes. 
The senate of Sweden ordered the baron de Gortz to be ar- 
rested, tried, condemned, and executed as a mal-adviser to the 
king, and an enemy to Sweden. They next elected Ulrica 
Elenora (sister of Charles XII.) their queen, and rendered the 
crown of Sweden elective : she conferred it upon her husband, 
the prince of Hesse. Sweden soon settled a peace with all her 
enemies but Peter: he continued the war, and ravaged the 
coast of Sweden, until the peace of 1721, which guaranteed to 
the Czar the provinces of Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, a part of 
Carelia, and of Finland. The Czar then took the title of em- 
peror, which was acknowledged by all Europe. The charac- 
ters of these two heroes of the north, are here drawn at large ; 
never were two characters so uniformly great, and so uniform- 
ly different. The effects and consequences which resulted, are 
the best comment it is in the power of man to make, or language 
to express ; in the effects are displayed the true contrast of 
their characters. 

We have witnessed how ambition without judgment, has 
humbled the first nation of the north ; and how ambition united 
with judgment, has tamed a wilderness of barbarians into a na- 
tion of soldiers ; has created ports, cities, fleets and commerce, 
in the midst of almost impenetrable forests, and raised their 
august author to the high station of arbiter of the north. 

Three objects in particular are designed in this minute nar- 
rative of the reigns of Charles and Peter : the first, to shew the 
history of the two nations, in connection with the other nations 
of Europe 3 second, the rise, progress and improvements of the 
Russian nation ; and third, the effects of this, in controlling the 
French revolution 

The north, after the peace that followed the death of Charles 
Xn. enjoyed an uninterrupted repose down to the French 
revolution, excepting such connection as^ they had with the 
great wars of the south, which we have noticed in the second 
part; together with a short, but successful war, between 
Russia and the Turks, from 1736 to 1738. We also noticed 
in detail, the efforts of Charles VHL Lewis XH. Francis I. 
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Henry IV. and Lewis XIV. kings of France, to recover the 
iron crown of Charlemagne, and the empire of the west. — 
We noticed also * the feuds which sprang up in France in the 
reign of Lewis XiV. between the Jansenists and Jesuits ; be- 
tween the king and the parliament ; and the general excite- 
ment of the nation, occasioned by the pope^s bull Unigeni- 
tus ; the suppression of the Jesuits, and the suspension of the 
parliaments by Lewis XV. ; and alluded briefly to the rise of 
infidel philosophy. We will now pursue the great object of 
this third part, and illustrate the origin, causes, effects, and op- 
erations of the French revolution. 

The labors of Luther, and the light of the reformation, had 
disclosed the mysteries ' of iniquity, and shewn to a certain 
portion of Europe, the fallacy -afffT corruption of auricular 
confession, the sale of indulgences, pardon and remission of 
sins, the absurdity of purgatory, and papal supremacy. The 
expansion given to the mind by the arts and sciences, led the 
philosophers of France,^ and of Europe, to discover the same 
mystery of iniquity through another channel ; and in their turn, 
to set at defiance the corruptions of popery, and the supremacy 
of the pope. The bull Lnigenitus, kindled the fire that rallied 
tfie parties to the contest. The power of the kings of France, 
had been from the time of Clovis, Pepin, and Charlemagne, in- 
separably interwoven with the supremacy of the pope: of 
course^ Lewis XIV. supported the bull ; the parliaments, the 
body of the nation, together with many of theiiijirher, as well as 
the lower orders of the clergy, opposed the bull — and the na- 
tion was divided into two great parties ; the pope and the king 
on one side, and the parliaments and the people upon the oth- 
er ; but the death of Lewis ^ave a check to the quarrel. The 
licentiousness which the duke of Orleans introduced at court, 
and diffused through the nation, diverted the quarrel, until Lew- 
is XV. came to the throne. The arbitrary spirit of Lewis, led 
him to espouse the cause of the pope, and the Jesuits; parlia- 
ments as warmly espoused the cause of the people. Arbi- 
trary power united in the pope asd king, together with the ab- 
surd superstitions of the church of Rome, became the subjects 
of dispute. 

Here, as in all such controversies, was displayed the ex- 
tremes of the passions ; liberty was arrayed against tyranny, 
licentiousness against superstition, and science and philoso- 
phy, against ignorance and corruption : the conflict was vio- 
lent; Lewis pushed his powers to the extreme; the parlia- 
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tuents wer« firm ; Lewis dissolvecl tiie parliaments ; their spir- 
it was unbroken ; the people clamored ; one Francis Damien, 
(a fanatic) stabbed the king ; this brought him to his senses : 
he recovered of the wound, and restored the parliaments. They 
now triumphed in theh' turn ; they demanded that the Jesuits^ 
who had caused the quarrel, should be suppressed : Lewjs com- 
plied, abolished their order, gave them up to civil prosecutions, 
and banished them from France. The corruptions of their in- 
stitute were discovered, and exposed to the world ; their colleges 
were seized ; their estates confiscated ; and they became the 
reproach of the world. 

Elated with this great victory, the parliaments attempted 
to limit and humble the crown. They not only refused to 
register certain obnoxious edicts of the king : but commenc- 
ed prosecutions against such authorities as dared to oppose 
them : here they were at issue again, and the contest con^ 
tinned. 



CHAP, VII. 

Jansenists and Jesuits ; assembly of the StcUeS'General ; Rev' 
olution opened; Paris becomes one great mob : the king a 
cypher ; jHght of the king ; convention formed ; new Con* 
stitution. 

In the midst of the disputes in France about liberty and 
prerogative, died Lewis XV. and was succeeded by Lewis 
XVI. 1774. The great parties which sprang up in the reign 
of Lewis XIV. and distracted the reign of Lewis XV. still 
rilged in France. The dispute of the Jansenists and Jesuits 
about free grace, free will, &c. had called forth the pens of 
the most learned religious writers — the cause of liberty, against 
civil and ecclesiastical tyranny, called forth also the pens of the 
learned of all classes, excited a general attention and inquiry 
through the nation ; and all descriptions of character became 
party in the quarrel. 

The American Revolution, gave a diversion to the violence 
of the contest, for a time ; when that was closed, it raged with 
renewed violence; the abolition of the parliament had only in- 
creased the flame, until the people, impatient of all further re- 
straint, were resolved to govern themselves. 
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They accordingly assembled at Versailles, on the 5th of 
May, 1789, a general deputatoin from all the sections of 
France, under the denomination of the States-General, and as- 
sumed a share in the government ; and on the l6th of June, 
they resolved themselves into a national assembly. Over- 
awed in some measure by the i5wiss guards of the crown, 
they saw the necessity of a military force — they resolved that 
48,000 citizens should be enrolled as national guards, and in 
two days 270,000 men were enrolled in the city of Paris. 
These were without arras ; they seized on all the depots of 
arms that fell in their way ; an immense mob assaulted the 
hospital of invalids, took 30,000 muskets, and 2Q pieces of can- 
non ; and they intercepted all the couriers of the court, and 
disclosed their dispatches. Flushed with these successes, the 
national assembly sent a deputation to the king, with a deiuancl 
thnt the large body of troops posted In the Champ de Marg^ 
should be withdrawn — the king replied, ^' 1 have already made 
known to you the measures the disorders of Paris have obliged 
me to adopt ; I alone have the right to judge of the necessity, 
and in that respect can make no change ;" the troops however 
withdrew in the night. 

On the next day, June 14th, the people, still in quest of 
arms, went to the bastile, and sent a small deputation to the 
governor, who were admitted; soon a firing commenced ia 
the prison — this enraged the populace ; they flew to the bas- 
tile, with a strong military force ; the governor fired on the 
mob with cannon and grape ; this threw the populace into a 
rage — an assault commenced, the governor displayed the 
white flag; a parley ensued, and a second deputation was 
admitted, and a second firing commenced within the prison. 
This became a signal of general assault ; a violent conflict 
ensued, the prison was forced, the governor was massacred, 
the principal officers were executed, and their heads exhibit- 
ed on poles throughout the city of Paris. The prisoners 
were set at liberty, and the keys carried to the national as- 
sembly; they decreed the destruction of jthe bastile. , This 
was immediately executed, amidst the excesses of those pas- 
sions which fired the populace to take vengeance on the ob- 
jects of their hatred and fury. This violent triumph over this 
detested rod of despotism, diffused a general spirit of enthu- 
siasm through the nation, and may be called the tocsin of that 
liberty, which eventually changed the political character of 
Franee. The king> alarmed at this outragCi repaired the 
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next day to the hail of the assembly, and by a speech, attempt* 
ed to soothe the violence of the proceedings. 

The die was cast, negociation was at an end, violence had 
commenced, blood had been spilt, and the nation was in arms. 
The explosion had disclesed the passions which had been 
ripening for nearly half a century ; and had opened the field of 
Harvest for those seeds, which were sown in the reign of Lewis 
XIV. The princes of the blood, with many of the nobles of 
church and state, alarmed for their safety, ded into voluntary 
banishment. Fired with resentment at this, the populace took 
vnngeance.on such as remained, cut off their heads, and expo- 
sed them in triumph on poles through the streets — August 4. 

The assembly decreed the inviolability of the king, freedom 
of opinion in matters of religion, liberty of speech, liberty of the 
press, and the rights of man ; and abolished all privileged or- 
ders, August 15. At this time the alarm became general; Uhe 
king sent th^ plate of the crown to the mint ; the assembly sent 
the plate of the church to the mint ; a national guard of 60,000 
men, conducted the king from Yersaillf's to Paris, and lodged 
him in the palace of the Thuilleries : the same night the assem- 
bly sent him a deputation with the declaration -of the rights of 
man, which the king accepted. 

Nov. l.-^The assembly decreed the abolition of all letters de 
cachet, and all arbitrary imprisonments, all distinction of orders, 
and the confiscation of ecclesfastical estates ; a free toleration 
in religion, with an equality of privileges. These violent pro- 
ceedings in such rapid succession, alarmed the friends of the 
crown, and led them to attempt a union of effort, to cheek this 
m^d career, rescue the king and government from this licen- 
tiouShess, and restore the authority of the crown. This effort 
existed only in name, and served only to inflame the populace. 
The system had long been matured, and every means was reg- 
ularly seized to progress the plan. A government was now 
fixed in the national assembly \ a military force was formed, 
and armed ; the bastile was destroyed by violence, without op- 
position ; the king was no better than a prisoner, or cypher in 
his palace, his prerogative was set at defiance, with the decree 
of the rights of man. 

That clergy, whidh had so violently assisted the crown lo mi* 
force the bull Unigenitus, were now stripped of their pow- 
er, by the act of free toleration, and the confiscation of their 
estates. Money was now wanting; this it would not do to 
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supply by taxes on the people : assignats^ or paper money 
was issued^ and the Jews of Spain, Portugal, and Avignon 
were decjreed citizens of France, January, 1790, and their ex- 
tra taxes abolished ; the ciyic oath was administered to the 
king, and the whole city of Paris; all religious cloisters were 
abolished forever, and their estates confiscated ; the minister 
Neckar sent in his resignation to the assembly ;' they decreed 
a monument to be erected to the memory of J. J. Rossean, 
and that his widow and family be supported at the public ex- 
pense. These were the outlines of the proceedings of the 
assembly this year ; the violent agitation of the public mind 
generally, and the distractions of the city of Paris particularly, 
can never be described. 

April, 1791*— The king attempted to go with his family to 
St Cloud, to pass the easter holy days : a violent tumult en- 
sued ; here, for the first time, Lewis realized that he was a 
prisoner in Jbis palace : here, for the first time, the marquis 
La Fayette began to realize, that it was ^easier to excite the 
popular tumult, thaft to control it ; and that what he and his 
friends had contemplated, as a reform in the government, had 
become a revolution, irresistible and uncontrolable. 

The king was compelled to return to the Thuilleries, under 
a strong guard. The complaints of the king, to the assembly, 
produced no more effect, than the remonstrances of the mar- 
quis La Fayette to the mob. The king was a prisoner, the 
government subverted, and the efforts of man, could not control 
the violence of the tornado. 

The minister at war announced to the assembly, that the 
emigrants were assembled 00 the frontier, to invade France; 
that they had been reviewed by the pruice of Conde, that 
their uniform was black, faced with yellow, nnd their motto — 
^^ Conquer or die." This inflamed the assembly and the na- 
tion like a shock of electricity, they decreed the ashes of Vol- 
taire worthy the Pantheon ; the populace assembled in the 
Palais Royal in Paris, and burnt the pope m effigy ; the 
violence of the new principles were now displayed, Voltaire 
was deified, and the pope consumed. This was in miniature 
the triumph of the old praties, the fall of superstition, and the 
triumph of philosophy ; but the triumph of the sword of Chark" 
magne was yet behind the curtaiH-^-'this was in the hands of a 
set of men who had not yet disclosed it. " 

The king, aware of the eventful crisis, attempted to con* 
vey hi9 family In a secret flight to Montmedy^ a strong town 
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on the north of France ; he was recognized on his vay, at Va- 
pennes, arrested by the populace, and conducted back to Pa- 
ris, under an escort of 30,000 men, and again committed to 
the Thuilleries, June 29. Placards were posted upon the 
walls of Paris : *' Whoever shall applaud the king, shall be 
soundly cudgelled : whoever shall insult the king, shall be 
hanged." The general alarm was great ; but the escort was 
conducted with great solemnity, and the national .assembly 
became permanent They sent a deputation to the king, to 
inquire into the cause of his departure ; and the king assured 
them it was not his intention to leave the kingdom, but only 
to reside at Montmedy, until the nation became tranquil, and 
the constitution settled ; and remonstrated against the riotous 
abuse the queen received from the mob, in Paris, and ex* 
pressed his anxiety for her safety. The queen replied, that 
she only accompanied her.family and husband to a place of 
more safety. The a8hesx)f Voltaire, were, according to the 
decree, removed to St. Genevieve, July 17. This move- 
ment of the king, had kindled anew the flames of the revolu- 
tion. — Robespierre appeared in the Champ de Mars, at the 
head of n vast multitude, who petitioned for the king to be 
dethroned. At this erentftil crisis, the fain<waf w»wiitfiy; 
look place, between the emperor Leopold, anirnie*«n!^% 
Prussia. 

August 1 . — The minister at war announced that the emi- 
grants, to the amount of 8,000, were assembled upon the 
Meuse and Moselle, under the prince of Conde, and were sup- 
ported by another body of 10,000, headed by the two broth- 
ers of the king. The spirit ©f liberty was now sown in the 
island of St. Domingo : the colonial ^sembly decreed the 
liberty of the mulattoes to the floor of their assembly. This 
produced grent confusion, and became the cause of great 
contention. In this state of things, the new constitution of 
France, was flnished, and presented to the king, by a deputa- 
tion of sixty members, September 14 ; and. the assembly de- 
creed, that the constitution be solemnly published throughout 
France. 



CHAP. VIII. 
LcTscis XVI, signs the new Constriutionr^ — Clvhs of the FeuiU 
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Idns and Jacobins — Decrees of the National Assembly- — 
Treaty of Vienna — Riots in Paris-'*-^Coaliiion--'^Duke of 
Brunswick — Flight of the King, 

The king received the constitution, and repaired imme- 
diately, to the hall of the National Assembly to sign it. He 
closed his memorable speech, on this occasion, with these 
words : "I come, solemnly to consecrate iny acceptation of 
the constitutional code ; and I swear to be faithful to the na- 
tion and the laws, and to employ all the power with which I 
am entrusted, to maintain the constitution decreed by the 
National Assembly, and to cause the laws to be executed. 
May this great and memorable epoch, be the cause of re-es- 
tablishing peace and union, and become the basis of the wel- 
fare of the people, and the prosperity of the. empire." 

The burst of applause which filled all parties upon theoc* 
casion, cannot be described. A grand festival was given ia 
the Champs Elisses ; ^' One hundred thouisapd citizens danc- 
ed, upon the occasion ; and at the distance of every hundred 
yards, was constructed a highly illuminated orchestra, where 
the musicians played : and the air resounded, every half- 
\e dischai^e of one hundred and thirty pieces of 
;ed on the banks of the Seine. On a tree, plant- 
ed on the oldscite of the Bastile, was displayed the following 
inscription. Here is the ^och of Liberty. We dance on the 
ruins of Despotism: The Constitution is finished. Long live 
Patriotism, " The constituent assembly closed September 30. 

October 1 . — The legislative assembly was organized un- 
der the new constitution, and sat, for tiie first time. The 
king of the French, despatched letters to all the emigrant 
princes, conjuring them to return to France. They had car- 
ried with them into exile, the seeds of the old quarrel : they 
were not cordial to this new order of thiqgs, it went to de- 
stroy all their power ; and they refused to return. The 
count De Artoisdeclared, that they had taken up arms to re- 
store the Roman Catholic religion^ and its ministers, and to 
give the king his liberty and authority. The assembly pass- 
ed a decree to compel the emigrants to return ; this the king 
refused to sanction. The flames of liberty were now kin- 
dled in St. Domingo, and the mulattoes burnt three hundred 
houses. We come now to the eventful period which disclos- 
es the main-spring which set the vast machine in motion, and 
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apeared openly to regulate and control all its movements and 
operations. 

A society of Moderates styled Feuillans, was formed^ and 
began to diffuse their influence ajQd sentiments, to regulate the 
g(»vernment — this society breathed the opinions of reform, not 
revolution, in government ; limited monarchy, not a republican 
system, such as the Marquis La Fayette and others contempla- 
ted. This club called intoview the jacobin club — this originated 
in an assemblage of about 40 literary gentlemen in (he lifetime 
of Voltaire, and in the reign of Lewis XV. for the purpose of 
diffusing general information in France, and to counteract the 
corrupt and despotic power of popish superstition, and through 
the means of a more geii^ral knowledge, to rouse up the nation 
to a sense of their rights, and of their power, and throu|[h the 
medium of these, to open the ivay for France to recover all her 
ancient greatness. 

The club of the moderates were opposed to th|s, and the 
jacobins were then forced from their concealnient. They as- 
sembled regularly, their numbers were small, but their names 
had great weight, and these gave strength, and added numbers 
to the club ; it soon bore down and destroyed the moderates. 
The great plan of this club was, to discuss such questions as 
were most likely to claim the attention of the national assembly, 
and through this medium, influence and control that bodf * To 
render this the more effectual, a regular president, secretary, 
&c. were chosen, and the debates conducted with the greatest 
regularity. Auditors were admitted into the galleries, who 
caught the spirit of the club, and by their applause, proclaimed 
it through the nation — ^the influence of this club became great, 
bore down all other clubs, and gave law to the nation. 

At this eventful crisis appeared Condorcet's manifesto, ad- 
dressed to all states and nations : the national assembly decreed 
It and presented it to tlie king— two sentences of this will be a 
sufficient sample of the whole : ^^ Peace, which imposture, in- 
trigue, and treason have banished, will never cease to be our 
first wishes. France will take up arms, compelled to do so, for 
her internal peace and safety ; she will be seen to lay them 
down with joy, the moment she b assured, that there is nothing 
, to fear for that liberty, for that equality, which is now the 
only' element in which Frenchmen can live.'' Condorcet 
was a jacobin, and here disclosed the sum of the whole matter, 
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which had been so long concealed^ and in concealment wrought 

such astonishing effects. 

The compact for a military republic was formed^ and the 
king was like Charles I. of England^ only a cloak or tool^ far 
this club to work with. January 1, 1792^ the assembly pas- 
sed a decree against the emigrant princes— ^the king of Prus* 
sia publickly declared, ^^ that Lewis XYI. having accepted the 
new constitution prevented hb acting in his defence." The 
affairs of the revolution began now to excite a general alarm 
throughout Europe-^they all knew what France once was, 
and what she had not ceased in her efforts to become again, 
viz. the empire of the west— they dreaded a military republic ia 
the heart of Europe, armed with all the resources, military ex- 
perience, and wild enthusiasm of France ; they prepared to do 
something, and at the same time knew not what to do— -if 
they lay idle, they feared the union and strength France might 
gain, in ripening her plans— ^if they made a movement, they 
feared that it niight endanger the king, and drive the nation to 
union for their common safety, and kindle with violence the 
torch of war. The king of Bohemia and king of Prussia enter* 
ed into a secret treaty to prepare for the worst. February 
20th, the national assembly published, through their ambassa- 
dors, to all the courts of Europe, >^ France renounces all arma- 
ments with a view of making conquests, and will never employ 
her forces against the liberty of any state." The secret treaty 
of Vienna was soon known to France, and excited alarm. 

Lewis XVL to secure his own-safety, wrote immediately to 
the emperor : ^^ I demand of the king of Bohemia, an entire 
renunciation of all coalition and armament against France; 
and I declare to him, that if he does not do this, the king will 
regard him from the present, as in a state of war." The em- 
peror died in 36 hours, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Francis IL He immediately, through his minister announced 
to the world, that he had adopted the political system of the 
emperor his father. A general change took place in the 
French ministry. At this time, the English government abol- 
ished slavery; and count Ankerstrom assassinated Gustavus 
III. king of Sweden. 

A new court of inquisition commenced in France at this 
time, known by the name of the revolutionary tribunal : 
nothing like this had appeared since the inquisition of old ; 
add a new instrument of death ivas invented, called the guillo- 



tine, (from the name of the inventor.) Theste enthusiastic 
sons of liberty, who had inveighed so bitterly against the over- 
bearing persecutions of the pope and the crown, were no^ m 
their turn become the instruments of a persecution, tenfold 
more bitter and bloody than either ; not for orthodoxy in reli- 
gion, but under the sanction, of the sacred name of liberty. 
They had yet to learn, that the maxim of " compel them to 
come in," was as cruel and unjustifiable in social, as in religious 
rights ; and that the maxim when applied to liberty, can no 
more be justified, than when applied to the bull Unigenitus, or 
the Alcoran. 

The jacobins had carefully originated a new system of logic, 
which served as a smoothing plane for the violation of every 
moral principle, and at once destroyed all the sympathies of 
the heart. " The end justifies the means :'^ a worse, •r more 
dangerous principle than this, never existed amidst the wilds 
of Gothland ; and the ravages which marked the over- 
throw of the western Roman Empire, with all theiir extermin- 
ating train, were never founded upon a maxim so corrupt as 
this; but upon their savage usages of war^ in disposing of 
conquest. 

June 20. — A mob in Paris of 100,000 men, armed with 
muskets and artillery, assaulted the palace of the king, in or- 
der to compel him to come into their measures, and sanction 
two decrees which he had declined. The gates were thrown 
open, the mob entered the palace ; they presented to the 
king the red cap of liberty, on the end of a pike ^betook it, 
put it on, and the queen with, great good humour, distributed 
ribbands and May branches amongst the mob, as they passed 
through the apartments, to the number of 40,000 men in 
arms. The king the next day issued a proclamation con- 
cerning these tumults, and complained of the violence done 
l^ the mob. Francis II. at this time, was elected emperor 
of Germany at Frankfort, If 92 — and the king announced to 
the national assembly, that a Prussian army of 52,000 men, 
were on their march against France. July 9. — The minister 
for foreign affairs announced, that Germany, Russia, Turin, 
Jfaples, Rome, Spain and Portugal, had conspired against 
France ; the assembly decreed the nation in danger, and de^ 
nounced fifty-seven persons as guilty of high treason. The 
duke of Brunswick published a clear, and laconic manifesto. . 
The king) alarmed at this manifesto, addressed a letter to 
the president of the national assembly ; disclaimed all con- 
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nectionwith this .movement, and declared, " that it was to 
the nation that he owed himself — ^and that he was one, and 
the same with her." At the same sitting, Petion, at the head 
of the commonalty of Paris, appeared at the bar of the assem- 
bly, and demanded, " that the king be excluded from the 
throne, and a ministerial government be appointed, until a 
new king should be chosen." This threw- off tKe mask, the 
king now realized his fate, he saw before him the grave of 
Charles I. ; he again attempted to escape in the garb of a 
peasant ; but was recognized by a centinel, and secured- 
Here appeared the result of the federation in the Champ de 
Mars, of the 1 8th of July. Their deputation now appeared 
at the bar of the assembly, August 10, bearing a petition, 
signed by thousands of citizens, preceded by a pike, bearing 
a Ted woolen cap, with this label : *' Deposition of the king," 
Alarmed for his immediate safety, the king, attended by 
his Paris guards, the queen, his sister, and the royal children, 
took his seat by the side of the president, and said : '' I am 
come amongst you to prevent a horrible crime, convinced 
that while here I am s^e." 
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Mob of the loth of August — hold measures of the Assembly— ^ 
Dumourier — La Fayette — Massacres — National Convention 
— Trial of Lewis XVL — Condemnation, 

The materials, which had long been collecting, now took 
fire, and involved the whole city of Paris in the explosion. 
The collection of the mob, on the morning of the 10th of Au- 
gust, together with the alarming rage of tlie populace, ren- 
dered it necessary for the king to take this step. Acts of open 
violence soon commenced : the mob attacked the Swi^ 
guards at the palace — the guards made a finji resistance ; the 
conflict became desperate ; a horrible carnage ensued ; and 
the guards were shot down and butchered almost to a man. 
About 25,000 fell in this horrible massacre. The mob enter- 
ed the palace in triumph, and with unrestrained fury burst 
open the apartments, carried off the treasures of the queen, 
overthrew the statutes of Lewis XIV. 'and XV. and laid them 
in ruins ; and when they had wreaked th^ir vengeance on these 
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monuments of their kings, and laid waste, by their ravages, 
this sanctuary of royalty — ^they retired and dispersed. 

This horrid scene filled aM Paris with terror and conster- 
nation : the national assem y were shocked with the out- 
rage, and caught the general alarm : some members trembled 
for their own safety ; others retired, or absented themselves. 
In the midst of this scene of distress, they ordered the roll of 
the house to be called — decreed, and took the following oath : 
*' I swear, in the name ofths nation^ to maintain Liberty and 
Equality, or die at my post." They also decreed, " that the 
French people be invited to call a national convention ;'* and 
** that as the executive power was provisionally suspended, the 
six ministers now in power, shall become the executive,. and 
present the plan for appointing a governor for the young 
prince royal ; and that the king and royal family remain 
under the protection of the assembly, be considered as under 
the safeguard of the law, and their defence be entrusted to the 
national guards of Paris. They denounced as traitors and 
infamous, all who should quit their posts ; and ordered these 
decrees to be proclaimed to all Paris, and throughout the 
eighty-three departments. These bold measures, were re- 
ceived with general applause, through the nation ; andpro« 
duccd a torrent of addresses to the assembly, of plaudits and 
congratulations. The ministers, who floated upon j^ergfg <& f 
the popular tide at this time, were Danton, Le BruBfdpKJ^nd, 
Servon, Monge and Claviere. The royal family was next 
removed from the convent of the Feuillans, (or moderates,) 
and confined in the temple ; and the marquis La Fayette 
moved his army towards Paris, in order to arrest the violent 
proceedings against the royal family : but alas ! it was now 
too late ! He had now to learn in his turn, that it was easier . 
to raise, than to control popular tumult. 

The assembly, apprised of his movement, decreed his ar- 
rest, and sent a deputation to enforce the decree : the mar- 
quis caused the deputation to be arrested and imprisoned. 
This enraged the assembly ; and they decreed, that the mar- 
quis La Fayette be brought, dead or alive, to the bar of the 
Assembly. This decree alarmed the marquis, and he fled in- 
to Germany ; he was seized atRochfort, by the Austrian gen- 
eral, and sent to Namur, and from thence to the strong for- 
tress of Olmutz, in Moravia, where he was attended by his 
wife and daughter, through a long and distressing confinement. '] 

General Dumourier, who had preceded the marquis in the ^ 
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comsiand, bald also attempted a compromise, to sare the 
royal family, been denotinced, and commissioners sent to ar- 
rest, and bring him before the bar of the assembly : these he 
arrested, and sent to the Austrian general, as hosts^s for 
the safety of the king, and threw himself upon the mercy of 
the emperor of Germany. These two champions of t be 
revolution, now felt the truth ofwhat marshal Ney afterwards 
said to the emperor Napoleon — " Sire, revolutions never go 
back,^* The tornado had now acquired such force, that all 
who attempted to arrest its course, became like a feather in 
a tempest — they were swept away. 

We come now, to tbe memorable second of September. A 
decree of the assembly, requiring that all the clergy should 
take the civic oath, had been but partially complied with : 
tbis opened the way for vengeance to fall upon the old quar- 
rel of Jansenist and Jesuit, with all the bitterness and vio- 
lence of party. A general riot commenced in Paris— another 
horrid massacre commenced ; one ex-bishop, and about one 
hundred nonjuring priests were butchered ; the prisons were 
ail violated, the debtors released, and a general political mas- 
jBacre prevailed. Three or four thousand stained the annals 
of France with their blood, on this memorable day, mider the 
sanction of the mob, styled Septemberisers. The trophy of 
jthis infuriated mob of barbarians, was the mangled body of 
^epriacess De Lamballe, borne in triumph to the temple, 
and exposed to the view of Ihe royal family, with her head 
elevated upon a pole, and presented before the window of 
their apartment. The assembly passed a silent decree of 
approbation and applause, upon this murderous scene, by an 
oath, " that they held royalty in detestation ; suid swore, that 
no king or monarch, should ever be a stain upon the liberties 
of the people." 

At this time, fifty-four national prisoners of distinction, 
were arrested at Orleans ; and on their way to Saumer, they 
passed through Versailles, where they were attacked by the 
populace, and all bdtchered : the principal among the suf- 
fcrei*s, were, the duke of Brisac, and the bishop of Maudes; 
and on the same day, ninety priests were butchered at St. 
Fermin. These massacres of the clergy were frequent and 
numerous in Paris, and throughout France, at this time. 

The assembly decreed, that the marriage covenant might 
be dissolved at the request of either party, as upon the sinh- 
pic allegation of incompatibility of temper, in either party, 
9r other grounds* 
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The declaration of war on the part of the German empire^ 
against France, was announced by the minister of foreign af- 
fairs : and the assembly declared war against Sardinia. A 
new epoch was then announced in this sdene of horror ; the 
convention had been elected, and were then formed in the 
]3aiace of the Thuilleries : M. Gregoire, bishop of Blois, at 
tne head of twelve commissioners, said : ** Citizens, the con- 
vention is constituted, and we are deputed to announce to 
you, that it is about to repair here to commence its sittings." 
The president then said*— ^* The legislative assembly declares 
its sitting closed.'^ 

October 9, 1792. — The national convention opened its de- 
crees, with death against all enugrants. The subject of a 
new constitution next claimed their attention, and they ap- 
pointed a committee to frame one, and present it to the con- 
vention : this committee was composed of sixteen ; at their 
head, stood the noted names of Sieyes, Thomas Paine, Bris- 
sot, Danton, Condorcet, &c. At the motion of Barrere^ (one 
of the members of this committee,) a decree was passed, 
*' inviting all the friends of liberty and equality, to present to 
the committee, in any form, and in any language^ whatever, 
the j>lans, methods, or means, which they thought the best 
calculated to form a good constitution for the French repub- 
lic ;" passed with this addition^ — " Whoever shall attempt to 
establish royalty, or any other system of government, deroga- 
tory to the sovereignty of the French people, shall be pun- 
ished with death." The eventful period, for which the na- 
tional body was organized, was now arrived : the necessary 
previous steps had been taken ; the public mind was now pre- 
pared ; and the unfortunate Lewis XVI. called to the bar of 
the convention, to pass through the awful scenes of Charles I. 
of England, before the mock parliament. Upon his approach, 
the president thus addressed the king : — 

" Lewis^ the French nation accuses you : the convention 
decreed, on the 3d of December, that you should be tried by 
itself: on the 6 th it was decreed that you should be brought 
to the bar : they are about to read to you the act, which an- 
nounces the crimes imputed to you. You may sit down." 

The accusation was then read, in the usual form, and the 
king interrogated upon each charge, by the president— -what 
he had to say in his own defence ? At the close, the king re- 
plied — " I desire a copy of the act of accusation, as well as 
of all papers intended to serve as proofs against me, and that 
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I may be allowed council in my defence/' Lewis was then 
permitted to retire ; 'and after some debate, his request was 
panted, and counsel allowed. Messrs. Tronchet and Lemo- 
ignon de Malesherbes, became counsel for t&e king ; the 
latter an old man of seventy *eight. The prosecution against 
the unhappy monarch of France, was conducted in due form ; 
and on the 17th of January, 1793, his punishment was deter- 
mined by an appel nominal ; (the question was put to each 
member, and his answer noted.) 

The president then announced that the number of votes, 
was 721. 

Answers for imprisonment during the war, * - - 319 
Answers for perpetual imprisonment, - - - 2 
Answers for a suspension of the sentence of death, until 

the expulsion of the family of Bourbons, - - 8 
Answers for a suspension of death, unless the French 

territory should be invaded, - - - ' -. 23 
Answers for death, with commutation of punishment, - 1 

353 
Answers fo^^death, - 368 

Majority for death, -15 

Impressed with the solemnity of the scene, the president 
then rose, took off his h^it, and declared, in a low and solemn 
tone of voice, " the punishment pronounced by the conven- 
tion, against Lewis Capet, is death. '^ Philip, duke of Orleans, 
a relative of Lewis XVI. was a member of the convention, 
and gave his vote, death : but Thomas Paine, voted only for 
banishment. This is that Philip, duke of Orleans, who re- 
quested the convention to give him a new name ; and receiv- 
ed that of Philip EgaUte, (or equality.) The fate of the king 
was announced on the 20th of January, 1T93 ; jdl Paris was 
illuminated, and no person permitted to appear abroad ; the 
whole city was buried" in the most solemn silence, and the 
military in large bodies patroled the streets. 



CHAP. X. 

Hxecuiiof^ of Lewis XVI. — violence of the com}ention^'''Cliarr 
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January 311^,1793, agrctabty to a volt 0/ /Ae flWto. V'l' '" 
Canvenlion, Lcicii 16(A was brotighl lo the teaffoU, altenrleS'^'^'''^^^ 
a military esmrl, and an immetue_eonaiaTn o/ptoplf.. ffel re<|iiesl 
tempted lo tpeak, but iboj prtviided by aJUmriih ofmiair, otpciited 
aery of " JVo ipeechti! Jfo speeches .'" Seemi; his lot' ftSpt^^.-i^ 
cut ojf, he exclaimed — " Iforgite mu enemits — may God for- \^ 
give Ihcm, and not lay my maoctnt blood lo the charge of Iht ^" 
aalion — God bteti my people .'" He then Wretched hiautlfvp- \ 
Mt iht gxaOotint, and tnlh great Hreaiiy mot lot fate. 
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lotte Corde — trial and execution of the Queen — triumphs of 
philosophy, ^ 

On Monday, of the fatal, soletiin, awful 2 1st, about two 
o'clock in T:he naorning, the gloom of silence was here and 
there interrupted, hy voices of lamentation in broken accents, 
expressing the distress of the feelings, and increasing the 
horrors of the gloom. 

Lewis, with great composure and eminence of soul, passed 
Sunday in preparing for the solemn change. The morn of 
Monday came ; the queen, the princess royal, the dauphin, 
and madam Elizabeth, took their parting leave of the king. 
The distresses of this scene, may be realized by the sensibil- 
ities of a feeling, sympathizing heart, but can never be ex- 
pressed by the pen. Lewis was calm, and possessed a digni- 
fied composure ; he retired for a few moments with his 
confessor, and devoted himself to the solemnities of religion. 
The stroke^ of eight from the Paris clock, announced the 
^solemn hour .; the* royal martyr was led forth to execution ; 
placed in a coach between two soldiers, (or gens de arms) he 
was conveyed to the place de la Revolution, amidst a large 
military escort, arid an immense concourse of people. Lewis, 
with a firm step, ascended the scaffold, attended by his con- 
fessor, and several municipal officers/^with great complacency 
he beheld the jnultittide, and made^an effort to address the 
spectators — but was stopped by an officer, who exclaimed, 
** come, come, no speeches, no speeches :" this was accom- 
panied by a flourish of music. Lewis saw at once that his 
last hope was cut off, and exclaimed — " I forgive my ene- 
mies, may God forgive them, and not lay my innocent blood 
to the charge of the nation ; God bless my people" — he gave 
his affectionate blessing to his confessor, stretched himself 
upon the fatal guillotine, and with great serenity met his fate 
— 12 o'clock, January 21, 1793. 

Desperation now seized every department, and witnessed 
every measure in France. The nation was like a ship ia 
the midst of ii tempest, without a pilot, tossed with violence, 
and at the mercy of the waves, and the storm. The request 
of the unhappy king to be buried with his fathers, was treated 
by the convention w^ith the silence of apathy ; and his body 
was thrown into a pit with quicklime, and consumed. One 
of the ex-king's guards, assassinated Le Pelletiere, one of the 
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conyention, whose vote against the king was death ; bskA th« 
convention attended his funeral on the 24th. The sanguinary 

"•^scene was opened afresh, and the convention in their turn 
began to bleed ; the righteous, vengeance of heaTreiii never 
spared them, until they had by their own bloody ipade some 
atonement fi)r this outrz^e on the life of tlie king. G reat heat 
and bitterness, now marked the proceedings of the conven- 
tion. The barbarian Marat, outraged all common decency, 
in his attacks on the members in debate, with the opprobrious 
epithets of " incendiary, asss^sin, villain, scoundrel," &c. ; 

. which called forth a decree, that " whoever should use such 
injurious language towards any membershould be expelled.'' 
Marat denounced the framers of the decree, as conspiratorg. 
The convention were now at issue. The violence of those 
passions which had wreaked their rage and fyry upon the un- 
fortunate king, were now turned upon themselves. They 
denounced Condorcet as a traitor to his country, and he met 
his fate : to denounce and execute, were now synonymous 
terms. The famous Charlotte Corde, took vengeance on 
Marat, and sacrificed him upon the altar of her country, by 
stabbing him to the heart ; for which, she suffered death in 
her turn, by a decree of the revolutionary tribunal. The en- 
thusiasm of this heroine may be learnt from her last words : 
** 'Tis guilt brings shame, not the scaffold.'* ^ 

During these distressing scenes in the interior of France, 
her armies under Gen. Dumourier and others had been suc- 
cessful ; the allies had moved with caution, lest they should 
endanger the life of the king : they advanced into Flanders ; 
Jaid siege to, and took Valentiennes. This enraged the con- 
vention, they denounced the queen, ordered her to be ar- 
rested, and conducted to prison ; August 1.- The decree 
was executed the same night ; the queen was roused from her 
repose, and hurried in a most unfeeling manner from her 
family, to her place of confinement, a cell, a dungeon, eight 
feet square — and doomed to lodge on a couch of straw t • 
Struck with the horrors of the cell, she fell into a swoon, and 
passed the rest of the night in those violent struggles of na- 
ture, which threaten momentary dissolution. The approach 
of morn, witnessed the ravages^ of distress upon the graces of 
the queen : she lived ; but ah ! how Changed. She languish- 
ed in this horrid cell, until the J 6th and 16th of the month, 
when she was summoned to her trial before this revolutiona- 
ry tribunal, and after the usual forms of trial, the jury (after 
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one hoar) returned a verdict of guilty of all the charges al- 
leged. The president then rose, and after the usual ceremo- 
nies pronounced the following sentence : — " The tribunal, 
after the unanimous declaration of the jury, in conformity to 
the laws cited, condemn the said Maria Antoniette, called of 
Lorrain and Austria, widow of Lewis Capet, to the penalty 
of death ; her goods confiscated for the benefit of the repub- 
lic : and this sentence shall be executed in the Place of the 
Revolution." The queen received this sentence with the 
same composure which she had supported through the whole 
scene. The trial spun out, through the night ; and at half 
past 4 o'clock in the morning, the queen was re-conducted 
to her cell, in the prison La Conciergerie : no time was al- 
lowed her for reflection or repose ; " at 6 o'clock the generale 
was beat — at 7 the whole armed force was on parade, can- 
non were planted upon the squares, and at the extremities of 
the bridges, from the palace, to the place La Revolution — 
at lOoVclock, numerous patroles passed through the streets 
— at half past 11, the queen was brought out of her cell, 
dressed in a white dishabille ; she was conducted to the 
place of execution in an open cart ; her hair from behind 
was cut off ; her hands ^were tied behind her back, and her 
back turned towards the horse : on her right sat the execu- 
tioner ; on her left, a constitutionil priest," (or one who had ^ 
taken the oath to support the constitution.) The queen pas— 
ed to her execution, insensible to the shouts of Vive laLibev' 
ty. Abas la Tyrannic, Vive la Republic ; she beheld with in- 
difference, the vast military escort of 30,000 men, and the 
placards of liberty and equality, posted on the houses where 
she passed; she ascended the scaffold in some haste, cast 
her eyes upon the populace ; with a look took leave of her 
palace, laid her head upon the guillotine, and met her fate 
at 12 o'clock, aged thirty-eight : the same place, and same 
hour, witnessed the death of her husband, just eight 
"months and twenty-six days before. The executioner, ac- 
cording to the usual form, exhibited the head from the four 
• corners of the stage ; and the populace as usual, exclaimed, 
Vive la Republic , Vive la Liberty, Her body was thrown in^ 
to a grave of quick-lime, in the same place and manner of 
her husband. 

Thus fell Lewis XVI. thus fell Maria Antoniette — ^king and 
«[ueen of France : victims to the same passions which com- 
menced in the reign of Lewis XIV, which occasioned Lewi^ 
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XV. to dissolve his parliament, and which armed the knife of 
the assassin who stabbed the king, and by a wound restored 
the parliaments, and expelled the order of the j^uits. Tbe 
same passions were rekindled ; and when transferred from the 
schools of the Jesuits, to the schools, of the philosophers, were 
swelled into a mighty blaze, which inflamed the whole na- 
tion, and were now shedding torrents of blood, by the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, guided and controlled by the Jacobin club. 

This clnb which commenced under the auspices and di- 
rection of the philosophers of France, had now becomC: very 
DTiraerous, embracing all the choice spirits of violence and 
corruption in the nation. 

The king and queen were now dead ; and no longer the ob- 
jects of that dread and hatred, which served as a rallying 
point, for the members of the revolutionary tribunaL The 
same fire of ambition and revenge, which destr5yed the royr 
al family, now commenced its ravages upon their own body. 

The <illies pushed the war in Flanders. England dismis- 
sed the French minister, and proclaimed war against France. 
Horror and alarm seized on the convention : Brissot, with 
tw^'l^y other members, were denounced as conspirators, and 
exegijjted. The ravages of the revolutionary tribunal, were 
marked with blood, through theaation ; mobs, insurrections 
and mjissacres, rendered all France, one great theatre of Gar- 
bage, and one dark scene of horror. The ravages of the 
guillotine, threatened to exterminate the clergy : all fled that 
could flee ; others resigned their ecclesiastical functions. 

Gobert, bishop of Paris, with all his grand vicars, divested 
themselves, at the bar of the convention, of their letters of 
priesthood : Lindet and Gregoire followed their example. — 
Seventy persons were guillotined in one day at Lyons ; on 
the next day sixty-eight were shot, and eight guillotined. 

An insurrection in La Vendee, now raged with violence ; 
and the French arms tinder general Turreu, ravaged the 
country. Philosophy now triumphed over religion, as well 
as over the clergy : the convention abolished all religion, and 
decreed, '* there is no God^ and decUh is an eternal sleep, ^^ 
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mistice of La Vendee; Jacobin Insurrection ; death of Lew-' 
is the son of the king ; new constitution ; revolution in Hoi' 
land, 

m 

The war in La Vendee now claims some attention. The 
causes which produced these sanguinary and distressing 
scenes, were the triumph of philosophy over religion, and 
the triumph of philosophers over every vestige of moral vir- 
tue, and the moral, sympathies. 

They had announced that the clergy could never have 
raised this world and rendered it subservient to their domiar 
ion and control, if they had not fixed the lever upon the oth- 
er world. They had now«truck away all support of the lev- 
er, and announced no God ; and further, that death was an 
eternal sleep. That quiet after death, which had been pur- 
chased with so many pilgrimages, crusades, or holy wars — 
by whole lives of penitential self-denial, with the purchase of 
so much money to obtain the viaticum of the holy unction, 
was now rendered free to all, in the doctrine that " death was • 
an eternal sleep." 

The^ churches of religion became republican tribiin^, 
where republican principles were to be preached, apd-^the 
disciples of the philosophers to become the oratore of the 
day. The national convention decreed, " that the remains of 
Mirabeau should be removed from the Pantheon, and those 
of Marat be put in their place." 

Under the sanction of these feelings and these principles, 
the war raged in La Vendee. Five hundred royalists, pris- 
oners in La Vendee, were shot by order (rf"the comdnissioner 
Leguino ; the commissioners, Turreu and' Prieur, announced 
to the convention a terrible action in La Vendee — six thou- 
sand slain, and three hundred driven into the Loire : this 
reign of Robespierre drenched the conveatioa and the nation 
with blood, 

January 1, 1794, Thomas Paine was arrested, and a depu- 
tation of Americans appeared at the bar of the convention to 
petition for bis release ; and to shew him not guilty, but a 
true apostle of liberty. 

Carrier made a report on the war in La* Vendee, in which 
he stated that more than 400 leagues were in arms ; that 
the rebels were more than 160,000 ; that in one battle were 
slain more than 20,000 ; that 4 or 500 prisoners perished 
daily, either by shooting or drowning, and that some pits cou* 
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taioed 5000.". Their mode of di^wciiiig was to crowd the 
hold of vessels wkh prisoners, set them afioat on the river, 
scuttle the vessel, and let them sink. 

At this time, the convention decreed the people of color, 
and blacks, in the French West India Colonies, all free. 

A terrible denunciation fell on thirteen members of the con- 
vention, and was sealed with the guillotine ; amongst the nuna- 
ber were Danton, Lacroix, Phillippeauz. Robespierre tri- 
umphed again. That jealousy and ambition which raged 
throughout th6 nation, and marked its ravages with blood, still 
raged in the convention, and rendered that body an alcedaraa. 

Old Malesherbes, who defended Lewis XVI. at the age of 
seventy-eight, was now covicted of cerre^onding with the 
enemy, and guillotined : and madam Elizabeth, sister to the 
king, met the same fate. Cecilia Regnault, imitating the ex- 
ample of Charlotte Corde, attempted to assasBinate Robes- 
pierre, and Collot de Herbois, and met the fete of Charlotte 
Corde, the next day — July 27, 

The cup of vengeance was now full ; the tyranny of Ro- 
bespierre and his party, had now become insupportable : the 
vials of wrath were ready to be poured out upon them ; they 
were denounced, and their arrest ordered ; a gens de arms 
attempted to seize the tyrant ; he defended himself with a 
knife ; a conflict ensued ; he was subdued ; an act of out- 
lawry was passed against him ; he was ordered for immedi- 
ate execution, with Robespierre the younger, Couthon^ St. 
Just, and fifteen or twenty others, creatures of the ^rrant. 
Neit in turn was arrested, Tinville, public accuser to the 
revolutioQary tribunal. ';'*.^ 

• In the midst of these revolutionary scenes of distress, the 
world was struck with a republican rhapsody fit>m Geraud, 
upon the subject of national education. After observing that 
France was elevated upon the pinnacle of earthly splendor, 
that the eyes of mankind were fixed upon those doctrines and 
princij^es which had effaced the ignorance, degradation and 
slavery of fourteen centuries; that the slaves of despotism 
had been struck with a mortal terror ; a protecting divinity 
had elevated her empire upon the smoking ruins of a throne, 
and on the bloody remnants of expiring factions ; he ex- 
claimed : — 

" Mandatories of a great nation ! Let us consecrate a du- 
rable monument to the rising generation ; the Areopagus of 
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Europe ought now to consolidate the majestic edifice of our 
immortal rerolution, on the immoreable basis of public in- 
struction. Before we abandon the heltn of public affairs, let 
us announce to our coxistituents, with a true republican bold- 
ness, to France, to all Europe, that we contemplate with one 
inviolable maxim, that without public education, the empire 
of morals must be destroyed." 

That system of education thus contemplated, ou^t to be 
in operation many centuries in Frange, to accomplish that 
degree of intelligence and information » amongst the lower 
classes of her citizens, which could enable her to support a 
republican government, even if she could be wholly divested 
of her monarchical prejudices and habits ; and her philoso- 
phers, with all their boasted light and wisdom, ought to have 
known this, or if they did know it, they ought not to have 
built their ambitious schemes upon a foundation, which 
must of course swim in blood. 

We have witnessed how the blood of the royal martyrs 
has again stained the convention. 

The following extract of a letter from general Danicamp 
will shew, how the war raged in La Vendee. ** 1 will prove 
that old men were murdered in their beds, that infaofi were 
murdered at their mother's breasts, and that pregnant women 
were guillotined. I will tell you in what place, at what time, 
and by whose orders, I have seen magazines of all kinds 
burned. The practice of drowning was not confined to 
Nantz, it extended thirty leagues up the Loire : I will de- 
monstrate that the men who now assume the mask of philan- 
thropy, were then the murderers." Immediately upon this, 
Carrier, commissioner in La Vendee, was arrested and exe- 
. cuted, for the. horrid cruelties practised by him in La Vendee. 

February 19, 1796 — An armistice was concluded in La 
Vendee, and Carnot presented to the convention a list of the 
principal victories obtained in La Vendee this campaign — 
viz : *' twenty seven victories, of which eight were pitched 
battles : 121 actions of less importance ; 80,000 enemies 
slain, 9 1 ,000 taken prisoners ; 116 strong towns, or important 
places taken, 36 of them by siege or blockade ; 230 forts or 
redoubts ; 3800 pieces of cannon ; 70,000 muskets ; 1,000,000 
lbs. of powder ; and 90 pair of colors — all within the space 
of seventeen months." 

M;iy 6. — Fresh scenes of distress awaited the devoted 
city of Lyons, and she was again doomed to a most shocking 
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massacre. The noted Tinville, (who prosecuted the queen) 
with his accomplices, were executed at Paris the 12th, and 
on the 20th a most terrihle insurrection broke out in P^ris, on 
the part of the jacobins to recover the blow they received by 
the fall of Robespierre. The deputy Ferrand was assassinat- 
ed in the convention, and his head carried through the hail 
stuck upon a pole. 

Nineteen persons were guillotined in Paris, for aiding in 
the insurrection of the 20th of May. At this time, died in 
his prison, Lewis, son of the late king Lewis XVI. aged 1 1 
years. An address.from the insurgent chiefs of La Vendee, 
to the king of England, expressive of their grateful recollec- 
tion of the succor afforded them during their arduous strug- 
gle, and their hopes of future aid, shewed, that this insurrec- 
tion was an effort of England, to weaken the arms of France. 
This, with othier operations on the part of England, led to a 
numerous meeting at Copenhagen-house near London, to pe- 
tition his majesty to discontinue the war. 

At this eventful period, France opened a new scene : anew 
constitution was framed, adopted, and a new legislature were 
assembled Dec. 28, organized, and composed of a council of 
ancients, and a council of five hundred with an executive of 
five, called the directory, who were installed in Paris Nov. 1 ; 
the plan of this executive was, that each should reign in his 
turn. On the 26th of Dec. Charlotte Antoniette^ daughter of 
Lewis XVI. was taken from the temple by the minister of 
the interior, conducted to his own hotel, and from thence sent 
to Vienna, where she arrived safe — 1796. 

At this time, parties ran high in England ^ Charles Fox 
flattered the populace, and disturbed the government ; their 
majesties were insulted in the streets ofXiondon, and the mob 
abused the king's servants. A revolution had commenced 
in Holland ; the stadtholder had retired to England with his 
family, in January, 1795. The national convention of Hoi- 
land was organized March 1, 1796, and citizen Paul us elect- 
ed president. An extract of the* order of procession will be a 
specimen of the genius of the Batavian Republic. — "Amongst 
other displays in this splendid procession, appeared a waggon 
covered with cloth so as to conceal its wheels, having three 
benches : on the hindermost, was seated an old man, bowed 
down with age, carrying a flag with this inscription : — * I liv- 
ed in slavery ; but I rejoice in dying free. My posterity who^ 
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are before me, will feel all the benefits.' On the bench be- 
fore the old man were seated two aged women, who repre- 
sented his daughters ; and before them were two men witll 
their children on their knees. The horses were led by four 
young men, the waggon was surrounded by siX burgeose with 
drawn swords, preceded by a herald carrying a banner, with 
this inscription : ' We will protect them that cannot protect 
themselves.' The powerful eflfect of such a display of ad- 
dress to the populace, is more readily felt than described." 

The revolutionary principles which had spread into Eng- 
land, distressed the government ; the military were in con- 
stant readiness to keep the peace : the government ordered a 
national fast. The chief in the insurrection of La Vendee, 
La charette, was taken prisoner, and shot April 1. Pichegru, 
who had succeeded La Fayette in Flanders, was now suc- 
ceeded by Gen. Moreau, and prince Charles set out from 
Vienna to command the Austrian armies. Mr. Pitt brought 
forward his budget for a loan of 7,000,000, and Thomas Paine 
amused the French directory, with a pamphlet upon the de- 
cay and fall of the English system of Finance ; which was 
ordered to be printed and distributed toall the members of the 
national council. On the 22d of June,^ the insurrection in La 
Vendee was wholly quelled, and the republic acknowledged. 



CHAP. XIL 



State of France — movements of the Armies — Napoleon Bona* 
parte — peace with Spain — Conqu^s in Italy — Milan, 

We have now reviewed in a cursory manner, the distress- 
es of the interior of France, but have omitted the operations 
of the armies for a separate detail, that the events might not 
be blended together, and that the general occurrences might 
be more distinctly marked. The operations of the armies 
now claim some attention. Th« movements under generals 
Dumourier and La Fayette we have noticed, together with 
the appointment of gen. Pichegru, We have shewn the jaco- 
bin club to be the spring of all the movements of the national 
councils. We have shewn the origin ot this revolutianary 
mob, how it grew into power, by overbearing and dest9>ying 
the Feuillans, or moderates. 
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These Mo factioQ8 afterwards became blended in the club, 
and in the convention ; they were restrained from open 
ifioIen^Ptod hostility against themselves, daring the life of 
the royal martyrs : but when these objects of their attention 
. TKCPe removed, all restraint was withdrawn, and that balatice 
of power, which marked the strength of the parties in their 
* sentence upon the king, was at onCe turned upon itsel£ — 
These were distinguished by tbe appellation of Girondists, 
and the^Mountain ; of the latter, were Robespierre and the 
Jacobins. 

Under this government, Dumourier carried the arms of 
France into the heart of Austrian Flanders, and subdued 
Belgium — ^watched, regulated, directed and controlled by 
commissioners from the jacobin faction, in the national coun* 
^ ^ cil. These sowed the seeds of French philosophy, and 
French liberty, by establishing revolutionary clubs in every 
city they entered ; these clubs inspired the conquered pro- 
vinces, on all sides of France, to pour in their addresses to 
the national council, congratulating them upon their success- 
es, and praying to be incorporated with the glorious republic. 

In the midst of these, flattering prospects, the scenes were 
changed — ^the low state of the finances of France called for 
supplies to conduct her ambitious plans and operations ; the 
Jacobins compelled Dumourier to lay contributions in the 
conquered provinces ; this excited alarm ; these fell short 
of the pressing exigencies of the armies ; they ordered him tok 
rifle the churches, seize on the plate, and apply it to the use 
I of the army ; this struck a fatal blow — ^the Belgians had not 
yet immolated these altars to French philosophy, denounced 
their God, and buried1|^heir religion in the death of eter- 
nal sleep. J. 

Fired with a just indignation, they resisted the outrage ; 
and by the assistance of the Prussians, drove the French out 
of Belgium. To obviate this fatal rashness, as well as to 
save the king — Dumourier and La Fayette, attempted a com- 
promise by negociation ; both fell a sacrifice to jacobin fury, 
and fled into exile. Gen. Pichegru, (who succeeded to the 
command in 1794,) sensible of the rock, on which both par- 
ties had split — by his popularity healed the breach, secured 
the conquest of the Low Countries, and penetrated into Hol- 
land. The Dutch^alarmed for their i»s^ety, inundated their 
couhtiry about Amsterdam, and made a firm resistance. 

In the month o^/am|ary, 1795, the frosts were so severe. 
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that the ice became passible ; and Pichegru moved his army 
across into Amisterdam, and it fell an easy conquest to the 
French. With the fall of Amsterdam, the other provincel 
of Holland fell in quick succession: their Stadtholder and 
bank were removed to England, January, 1795, and on the 
1st of March, the republic of Batavia was organized. 

The factions in the French convention, kept the example 
of Cesar, in his triumph over the Roman republic, and the 
example of General Monk, in the restoration of Charles I. of 
England, as great reflecting mirrors, constantly before their 
% eyes. To guard against a repetition of these examples, they 
kept their commissioners with their armies, to watch their 
generals. The successful campaign of general Pichegru, ex- 
posed him to this jealousy ; and he was regularly succeeded 
in command, by general Moreau — who was appointed by 
the convention, to lead the expeditio;i of the French army 
upon the Rhine and Moselle. 

General Jourdati was appointed to the command of anoth- 
er army on the Meuse. The object of these two armies 
was, to pursue the former plans of France in their wars — 
(as far back as Francis I.) to penetrate into Germany, form a- 
junction upon the Danube, and march down to Vienna, and 
there form a junction with another army, destined to pene- 
trate by the way of Italy and the Tyrol. The command of 
this third army was entrusted to general Bonaparte, who was 
raised to this important command, at the age of twenty-five. 

As this campaign was one of the most important the French 
bad then ever witnessed, on the side of Italy, I will g^ve a 
short sketch of the origin of this youn|Jiero of France. 
. Napoleon Bonaparte, was born On tflnsland of Corsica, in 
the year 1769 ; he received his eduoSon, partly in France, 
and partly in Fadia, in Italy, at the military school : he en- 
tered the French service, as a military adventurer, and pass- 
ed without much notice, until the famous massacre of Paris, 
on the 10th of August ; here he so distinguished himself by 
his coolness and firmness, in protecting the directory, that 
they raised him to the command of the army of Italy. When 
he had accepted the trust, he was thus interrogated by some 
friends : ** Are you not too young a man to take the com- 
mand upon so distant an expedition ?" to which the young 
general replied — " I shall be older when Icome back."' '^^^ 

Spain, at this time, made a part of the coalition against 
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France. General Bonaparte made a gudden movement Tvitb 
his army towards Spain, crossed the Pyrenees, entered the 
northern provinces, without mach opposition^ settled a sepa- 
rate peace, returned into France, and pursued his march into 
Italy. On the plains of Montenotte, he gained his first victo- 
ry, over General Bolieu ; his second victory over the united 
Austrians and Fiedmontese at Milessimo ; and his third, 
at Mondovi, over the same forces ; and he announced to the 
directory, the capture of twenty-one stands of colors. *l'he 
following extract of an address, pulilished by general Bona- 
part, to the municipalities of Milan and Pavia, may serve as a 
specimen of the ai*tful policy of general Bonaparte. 

" The sciences, which do honor to the human mind ; and 
the arts, which embellish human life, and transmit illustrious 
actions to posterity, should be peculiarly respected in all free 
governments. All men of Genius^ all who have obtained a 
distinguished rank in the republic of letters are Frenchmen, 
whatever may be the country in which they were born. The 
states of Milan did not enjoy the consideration to which they 
were entitled : inclosed in the recesses of their laboratorie?, 
they esteemed themselves happy, if the kings and priests 
were good enough to do them no harm. At this day, it is 
not so : opinions are free in Italy. Inquisitions, intolerance, 
and despots are no more. 

*' 1 invite the learned to assemble, and to propose to me, 
their views, their names, or the assistance they may want, to 
give new life and existence to the sciences and line arts. All 
those who may be desirous of going to France, shall be re- 
ceived with distinction by the government. The people of 
France, set a greatel^alue upon the acquisition of a learned 
mathematician, a paii]|pr of reputation, or any distinguished 
man, whatever maybe his profession, than in the possession 
of the richest, and most abundant citv. Be vou then, citi- 
zens,the organ of these sentiments, to all persons in the Mi- 
lanese, difstinguished for their learning." 

The effects of this popular stroke were best expressed by 
the exhibition of popular applause, which witnessed his tri- 
umphant entry into the city of Milan. Gen. Bonaparte ',vas 
met by a deputation of the council general, who presented 
him with the keys; the deputation, with the arch bishop at 
tljjBir head accompanied by the magistrates and noblesse, with 
their spJendid equipages, followed the general in grand pro- 
cesf«ion, as he advanced into the city of Milan, preceded by 
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a large detachment of infantry, and his guards— ^-the national 
guard of the Milanese closed the procession. 

This procession moved with great order to the archducal 
palace, as the quarters of the general, where he was enter- 
tained with a grand dinner of two hundred covers ; French 
and Italian music graced the scene with alternate airs — vive 
la liberty, vive la republic filled the great square around the 
tree of liberty. The ladies of Miiem, dressed in the national 
colours of France, gave splendor to a ball, which closed this 
scene of general hilarity. General Bonaparte moved to Ve- 
rona ; he also seized on Lorettoand Ancona, cities of the pa- 
pal dominions, and at the same time, concluded an armistice 
with the king of Naples — which the general announced to- 
the directory. 



CHAP. XIII. 



Battle of Castiglione — bridge of Lodi — panic of the 4000 — 
siege of ManttMv-^campaign of ike Rhine, Meuse and Mo-' 
selle — victories of prince Charles — fallofKehl — of Mantua, 

An action commenced at Gastiglione, which lasted five 
days successively ; the Austrians and Italians were com- 
manded by old field mareschal Wurmser, in which the French 
were victorious; 70 field pieces, with all their 'cassions, 
6000 killed and wounded, and 15,000 prisoners, were the 
trophies of this victory. 

At the bridge of Lodi, the Austrian^ad planted a strong 
park of artillery, resolved to make a - firm resistance, and 
check the French. At sight of the enemies, general Bona- 
parte ordered the charge ; the order was obeyed ; the de- 
structive fire. of grape shot caused the French to halt at the 
bridge, and shew some disorder ; general Bonaparte advanc- 
ed, seized a standard, arid exclaimed, " follow your gene- 
ral :" the bridge and whole park of artillery were carried ; 
the Austrians were broken, and put to flight, and the victory 
was complete. An adroitness of general Bonaparte at the 
close of this action, will serve to shew the power of his mili- 
tary fame, and the general panic of the enemy. General 
Bonaparte repaired after the action to the village of Lonado, 
with 1200 of his guards^ to reconnoiter the enemy ; a body 
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of 4000 Austrians which had been ^severed from the main ar- 
my, appeared at Lonado, and summoned the place ; general 
Bonaparte returned for answer — " Go and tell your general 
that the commander of the army of Italy is here, with his 
brave troops ; and that if he with his division do not lay 
down their arms in eight minutes, he, with all the general 
officers, shall be responsible for the insult, and be- sacrificed 
without mercy." The whole column of 4000 surrendered 
immediately. At this ^e, his holiness alarmed for the 
safety of the ecclesiastical states, published an edict prohib- 
iting all maledictions against Frenchmen. 

After the decisive action of Castiglione, general Wurmser 
fell back into Mantua, and secured his retreat in this strong 
fortress, which is the great key between Italy and the Tyrol : 
this movement prevented general Bonaparte from jJenetra- 
ting tp Vienna. General Berthier, in the name of the com- 
mander in chief, summoned the governor of Mantua to sur- 
render — ^and received for answer ; " July 17. — The laws of 
honour and duty^ compel me to defend to the last extremity, 
the place entrusted to me. I have the honor, &c." 

The general successes of the armies, had excited through- 
out France general energies. The government and the na- 
tion had recovered a general tranquillity ; and the general joy 
these had diffused, was expressed by a grand celebration at 
Paris of the memorable fall of Robespierre. With the fall 
of Robespierre, fell the bloody sovereignty ofjacobinism. 

At this time a division of the French army entered Leg- 
horn, and seized property to the amount of eight millions of 
livers. Aug. 14. — General Bonaparte gained three actions 
over the Austrians, at Coronna, Montebaldo, and Proabolo ; 
and pushed his victories to Roveredo. These victories des- 
troyed, with a terrible carnage, the army sent to the relief of 
Mantua. Again, on the 16th of September, he was successful 
at the action of Cavela. During the siege of Mantua, general 
Marmont, aid-de-camp to general Bonaparte, was announced, 
and presented to the directory by the minister at war, who 
by an address proiounced this eulogy : '* Posterity will 
scarcely credit the evidence of history, that in one campaign, 
all Italy was conquered ; that three armies were successive- 
ly destroyed 5 that upwards of 60 stands of colours remained 
in the hands of the victors ; that 40,000 Austrians laid down 
their arms ; in fine, that 30,000 Frenchmen, under a general 
of twenty-five years old, had accomplished all this." 
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During these operations of the armies, England sent lord 
Malmsbury to Paris, to arrest the progress of the French 
arms by a peace ; the negociation failed, and he returned to 
LoHfdon, October 26. 

During the memorable siege of Mantua, the emperor o 
Germany sent down two armies, to co-operate with the gar- 
rison for the relief of Mantua : these were destroyed in the 
battles last mentioned. A third army from Vienna now ap- 
peared, composed of recruits and volunteers, all young men, 
the flower of Austria. To give spirit, dignity and energy to 
this enterprise, the empress presented one regiment of volun- 
teers with a standard, wrought with her own hands. General 
Wurmser commenced a sortie with the garrison, to co-ope- 
rate with this army ; he was too soon, his sortie was repelled. 
General Bonaparte next turned his whole attention to the ad- 
vancing army ; they were destroyed with a dreadful carnage. 
The king of Naples made terms with the conqueror of Italy, 
and signed a peace. Mantua was now closely invested. 

We will next turn oui^ffelltion to the armies of the Rhine, 
Meuse and Moselle, under tbe command of generals Moreau, 
and Jourdan, and opposed by the hero of Austria, prince 
Charles. On the 26th of June, general Moreau crossed the 
bridge at Strasburg with his army, took the strong fortress of 
Kehl, and advanced into Suabia, to meet prince Charles. At 
Renchen he gained a very considerable victo*ry, and took 
1 200 prisoners from the Austrians, June 28. On the 9th of 
July, general Moreau defeated prince Charles near Ettingen 
in a severe action : the Austrians retired, and the French pur- 
sued, and on the 18th advanced with rapid strides into the 
heart of Germany. This alarmed the duke of Wirtemburg, 
and brought him to such terms, as occasioned a suspension 
of arms between him and general Moreau. This successful 
general concluded at the same time an armistice with the mar- 
grave of Baden ; continued to pursue prince Charles, cros- 
sed the river Neckar, and made peace with the circle of Sua- 
bia. General Jourdan penetrated into Germany, upon the 
Meuse, at the same time, took the city of Frankfort, and levi- 
ed a contribution of six million of livres in cash, and two mil- 
lion in supplies, July 22. At the same time the strong fortress 
of Koenighoffen surrendered to a division of Jourdan's army, 
commanded by general Lefebre. August 5, general Moreau 
met with a check from prince Lichtenstein, pear Kirchein ; 
this he recovered by an attack upon Neresheim, the Austri- 
ans were routed, and the French carried the place. 
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Alarmed at these rapid strides of France in Italy and Ger- 
many, the emperor issued a proclamation to all his subjects, 
to rally round the standard of their country, their constitu- 

• tion, and the laws, and thus concluded : '^Behold the still 
smoking ruins of Italy, the excesses and most inhuman cru- 
elties committed there ! Behold the devastation which the 
once flourishing territories of Germany have suffered, inun- 
dated by the armies of the enemies, and you cannot remain 
dubious about the terrible fate which threatens every coun- 
try, and every nation, on being invaded by such terrible ene- 
mies." The armies continued their operations. Prince 
Charles made a sudden movement and attacked ganeral Jour- 
dan — a terrible conflict ensued for fourteen hours ; the field 
was disputed with^uch obstinate valor that the conflict ceas- 
ed upon the field of action, through excessive fatigue ; the 
carnage was terrible, both parties withdrew. The next day 
general Moreau advanced and took possession of Nordlingen, 
and another severe action near Donawert compelled Prince 
Charles to retire and cross the^^pgRpbe, General Jourdan 
advanced and took possession of l^iwark and Castel. The 
Austrians retired behind the river Nab. 

Alarmed again for the fate of Germany, the emperor issued 
another proclamation, calling on the kingdom of Bohemia to 
enrol} a militia for the safety of that kingdom. A junction 
now took placfe between prince Charles and general Werten- 
sleben — the prince availed himself of this united force, attack- 
ed Jourdan, and drove him from his position on the Nab, 
with the loss of 7000 men ; this junction, and this action open- 
ed an advantage to general Moreau, which he improved by a 
splendid victory near the Lech, which opened a passage for 
the French arms into the heart of Bavaria ; Munich and 
Augsburg, were the trophies of these victories, August 23d 
and 24th. The elector of Bavaria sued for peace. A treaty 
of alliance offensive and defensive, was signed August 29, 
between France and Spain. Prince Charles continued to 
press Jourdan, and he retired behind the Mayne, and from 
thence to Hamelberg, with the loss of 4000 men. The pejice 
concluded this campaign in Germany, with the small states 
near the Rhine, laid the' foundation of that league which af- 

* terwards became the confederation of the Rhine. 

This masterly stroke of Prince Charles, in uniting with, 
Wertensleben to overpower Jourdan, rendered the advance 
of Moreau into ^e heart of Bavaria easy ; but when a sue- 
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cession of victories oyer Jourdan had weakened his force, 
and compelled him to retire, general Moreau was lefl expos- 
ed : he soon felt his critical situation, and attempted to ex- 
tricate himself by a seasonable retreat ; in which he acquir- 
ed more honor, than in his victorious advance. 

The Austrians pressed the French close and severe ; and 
even the peasantry took up arms to revenge their sufferings. 
In the midst of this pursuit in Suabia, Moreau made a bold 
attack upon the advance guard of the Austrians, gained a de- 
cided advantage, killed, and took 5,000 men, with twenty 
pieces of cannon. 

September^ — Generals Jourdan and Moreau, continued 
to retire before the overpowering force of prince Charles ; 
re-crossed the Rhine, and entered France, leaving a strong 
force in the fortress of Kehl. 

This fortress was invested by prince Charles, with all the 
ardour of a conqueror, the garrison made a desperate resis- 
tance : prince Charles, anxious to detach a part of this victo- 
rious army to the ^ 4MV ^^^tua, which continued to be 
close invested by genSrarwonaparte , and impatient of every 
moment's delays brought his whole force to bear upon Kehl ; 
and after a resistance of forty days, under the most desperate 
encounters, the prince carried Kehl by a general assault ; 
and drew off part of his army to the relief of Mantua. The 
same day, Mantua fell a conquest to the conqueror of Italy, 
about the 1st of February, 1797. 



CHAP. XIV. 



Submission of the Pope — triumphs of the campaign — treaty of 
Campo Formio-^armament of Toulon — capture of Malta 
•battle (^ the Nile — conquest of Egypt — defeat at Acre--^ 
general Bonaparte returns to Egypt-^to France — new coa- 
lition. 

With the fall of Kehl and Mantua, the illustrious and splen- 
did campaign of 1796, closed generally. On the 17th of No- 
vember, died Catherine II. empress of Russia : and the great 
duke Paul, succeeded to the throne. After the fall of Man- 
tua, all further resistance on the part of Austria, ceased in Ita- 
ly ; and general Bonaparte advanced into the states of the 
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pope under a fruitless resistance, and threatened Rome. His 
holiness addressed an affectionate letter to general Bonaparte, 
under the tender appellation o£My dear son, and by his en- 
Toys sued for peace : to which the general replied, with the 
respectful appellation of Holy father ^ settled a peace, and re* 
tired into the Tyrol, to meet prince Charles ; a terrible ac- 
tion ensued — general Bonaparte was victorious, and prince 
Charles retreated with precipitation into the heart of Austria. 

The emperor took the alarm, and sued for peace ; a truce 
of six days was granted by general Bonaparte ; a conference 
was opened, the preliminaries drawn, and the peace of Cam- 
po Formio, guaranteed to France all her cenqaests in Italy. 

At this time a general sketch of the successes of the war, 
was published at Paris, stating, *^ that from the 8th of Febru- 
ary, 1793, to the 19th of February, 1797 — France had gain- 
ed 261 victories, including 31 pitched battles ; killed 152,000 
of the enemy ; taken 197,784 prisoners, 288 strong places, 
319 forts, camps, or redoubts, 7,965 pieces of cannon, 187, 
762 guns, 4,318,150 pounds of po#ae«| 207 standards, 5,486 
horses,'' &c. &c. This treaty stipulated with the emperor 
of Germany for the release of the marquis La Fayette from 
the prison of Olmutz ; and the marquis, with his wife and 
daughter returned into France. Lord Malmsbury was sent, 
the 30th of June, by the English court to negotiate a peace 
at Lisle, and returned the 1st of September without effect- 
ing his purpose. 

At this time, the republic of Genoa was united to France, 
under the name of the Ligurian republic. The young hero 
of Italy now returned in triumph to France, November 24, 
1 797, after having accomplished in one campaign what Lewis 
the XI. Charles VIII. Lewis XII. Francis I. Charles IX. Hen- 
ry IV. Lewis XIV. and XV, kings of France, had each in his 
reign attempted to accomplish, at the expense of the best 
blood and treasures of France, but without success. This 
young hero was not only " older when he came back," but 
was illustrious in arms ; the trump of fame had proclaimed the 
successes of this ever memorable campaign to France, to Eu- 
rope, and to the world. Alarmed at the triumphant popular- 
ity of the conqueror of Italy, upon his return into France, the 
directory began to tremble in their seats, and to provide for 
their safety ; this they soon found in their fleet in Toulon. 

The directory assembled and equipped this fleet, with ail 
jibssible expedition, consisting of 17 ships of the line, and 
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15,000 men, destined for a secret expeditioD upon foreign 
service, and gave the command to general Bonaparte. On 
the 9th of April, 1798, general Bonaparte left Paris, and re- 
paired to Toulon to take the command of this armament ; and , 
on the 19th set sail. This fleet was watched by an English 
fleet of an equal force, under the command of Lord Nelson, 
ofl'the straits of Gibraltar, to intercept their passage to Ire- 
land, should they attempt it, as was then contemplated. 

Upon the first tidings of the sailing of the Toulon fleet, his 
lordship pursued up the Mediterranean, and at Malta learnt 
the fate of that Island, which the French had taken in their 
passage. He next sailed to the coast of Egypt, and recon- 
noitered the bay of Aboukir. Not finding the French fleet, 
he sailed to the coast of Syria. Not finding the French upon 
this coast, he returned to Egypt ; and to his great j«y discov- 
ered the fleet in the bay of Aboukir, anchored close under 
the forts and batteries of the harbor, in the form of a crescent, 
at the distance of about one cable's length from each other, 
with the Le Orient, admiral Brueyes, in the centre. 

During his lordship's passage to, and return from Syria, 
the French fleet had arrived, anchored in the bay, and land- 
ed the general with his army, &c. His lordship, pn the af- 
ternoon of the 1st of August, upon his first arrivsd, gave signal 
for an immediate attack ; in the following order : — The fleet 
to advance in two divisions ; the first to pass within the 
French, between their fleet and the land ; the second division 
to pass without their fleet ; the two van ships to engage the 
Le Orient in the centre of the French line, the others to en- 
gage the ships of the French, lyinj^ between them. The sig- 
nal was obeyed without any other accident, than the ground- 
ing of the Culloden, in the first attempt to pass between the 
French and the land : this ship served as a guide to the rest 
of the division, and had no share in the action. 

In this position of the two fleets, the action commenced ; 
the conflict was terrible ; the French made a desperate re- 
sistance ; but before the half of their fleet which were not en- 
gaged, could slip their cables, and come into action, the Le 
Orient took fire, and blew up, with an explosion which shook 
the deep to its centre, and filled the dark vault of heaven 
with its blaze. The rest of the fleet engaged, were silenced 
and taken ; and the half which were not engs^ed, were all 
taken in the bay, except two — these were afteawards taken 
at sea. Thus fell at one fatal blow the vast armament of Tou- 
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loa. Not SO the general — he with hig army were upon the 
heights of Alexandria, wittiessing the destruction of his fleet, 
in the midst of a cannonade whose flashing thunders, like the 
bursting of £tna, filled with awe the solemnity of the night 
scene ^ and diffused terror and distress through the horrors 
of the glcmm. 

General Bonaparte planted his eagles, without opposition, 
upon the walls of Alexandria ; from thence, by easy marches 
he penetrated to Cairo, which, in its turn, fell an easy con- 
quest. The resistance of the beys was feeble ; the conquer- 
or brought them into subjection by an artful policy, flattering 
soAe, encouraging others in their party quarrels, and subdu*- 
ing the obstinate by force. By these means, he soon placed 
himself at their head, as a conqueror, and at Grand Cairo he 
settled the government, and gave law to Egypt. General 
Bonaparte left a small force to protect his new government, 
and marched his army into Syria, to plant his eagles at Je- 
rusalem, and give law to that country. 

His march was rapid and unmolested, until he appeared 
before the commanding city of St. Jean de Acre, (a seaport of 
Syria ;) it became absolutely necessary to conquer this place 
before he could accomplish his plan. He set down before 
the city, opened his trenches, and began the attack ; upon 
the first appearance of a breach, he ordered an assault — the 
attempt was made, but the desperate resistance of the be- 
sieged, added to a galling fire from the small squadron of Sir 
Sidney Smith, (which raked the French from the bay as they 
advanced to the charge,) obliged the columns to retire ; gen- 
eral Bonaparte ordered the charge to be renewed — ^the 
French advanced with great firmness and impetuosity, the 
conflict was terrible ; the trenches before the city were filled 
with heaps of slain ; the resistance was desperate ; the 
French retired ; and night closed the awful conflict. The 
next day, the general ordered the assault to be renewed ; the 
issue became the same. Stung with chagrin at the repulse 
of his invincible legions, and fired with indignation at the ob- 
stinate resistance, be ordered the assault to be renewed : his 
army, exhausted with the fatigues and distresses of the con- 
flict, and shocked with the horrid stench of their comrades, 
who lay in heaps in the trenches, (now become putrid by the 
heat of the climate,) and over whom they had to march to the 
assault, began to hesitate ; and one regiment dared to disobey 
the order. 
, Struck with astonishment at the bold refusal, and fearing a 
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general revolt, the hero pf Italy, aad conqueror of Elgypt, 
abandoned hi^ enterprise ; beat a retreat , led back his army 
into Egypt, and returned to Cairo. Here he gave a grand 
fete in honor of the conquest of Syria, and inflicted a severe 
punishment upon the regiment which disobeyed at Acre, by 
causing them to march in review, with their arms reversed, 
and slung behind their backs. This severity of punishment, 
settled again the discipline of his army. 

General Bonaparte settled the government of Egypt, and 
proceeded to Alexandria, where he ordered a frigate to be in 
readiness to attend him, wrote, and delivered a sealed letter 
to general Kleber, selected his favorite general BertMler, 
embarked on board the frigate, and set sail for France. 

When the time had expired for general Kleber to open his 
letter, he found to his astonishment, that the general had 
abandoned his army, returned to France, and appointed him 
his successor in the army of Egypt General Kleber shewed 
to the general officers his new commission, and assumed the 
command in general orders. 

Gen. Bonaparte, after several hair-breadth escapes from 
the English oruizers, arrived in France ; landed near the 
place where he had embarked the preceding year, and re- 
paired directlyrto Paris. Here he was hailed as the deliver- 
er of France. 

During his absence, new scenes had been opened ; new and 
distressing events had occurred. The arms of France had 
been wesdkened, her resources had declined, the confidence 
and energies of the nation had sunk, the government was en- 
feebled, an<kthe constitution almost a cypher. France, in 
his absence, fitted out the Brest fleet, with troops, to assist 
the insurgents in Ireland ; they were taken and destroyed by 
the Ei^glish on their passage, and the expedition failed. 

A new coalition was formed December 18, 1798, between 
England, Russia and Austria, toco-operate in the war against 
France. Old field mareschal Suwarrow was appointed to 
' the command of the Russian and Austrian army, destined to 
the conquest of Italy. This army was to be paid by England 
and Austria. 



CHAP. XV. 
General Swwarrow enters Italy — battle of Switzerland — inva- 
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sion of Holland-'^Oeneral Bonaparte first consul-^baitle of 
Marengo — infernal machine-^-^northern armed neutrdliti^ — 
peace of Lunemlle — a?ar between Spain and Portugal — bat" 
tie of Copenhagen. 

General Suwarrow entered Italy by the way of the Ty- 
rol. The city of Mantua fell an easy conquest ; together 
with the other cities of Italy, taken by general Bonaparte, 
and the French generals McDonald, Angereau and others, re- 
tired before the conqueror. At this time the war raged gen- 
erally ; generalJourdancrossedthe Rhine and took Manheim, 
Marbh 2, 1799. General Bonaparte was then in Syria. Gen- 
eral Massena was stationed in Switzerland, where he was 
watched by prince Charles upon the Rhine, and another Aus- 
trian army which lay towards Vienna. Suwarrow in his 
march, took possession of all the cities and strong holds in 
Italy, in the name of the emperor of Russia : this excited 
jealousy and distrust in the coalition. England checked her 
supplies, Austria gre^ cold ; prince Charles neglected the ne- 
cessary arrangements, to form a necessary co-operation. 

As Suwarrow approached Switzerland, to attack Massena, 
the French general anticipated his movements, commenced 
a desperate attack upon the Austrian army which watched 
him on the side of Vienna, routed and destroyed it, before 
Suwarrow could pass the mountains and afford assistance. 
He then by a sudden movement fell upon Suwarrow with his 
victorious troops ; the conflict was short, but terrible ; Su- 
warrow was beaten, obliged to take advantage of the moun- 
tains, file off into Germany, and secure his retreat. Here he 
proposed to form a junction with prince Charles, who refus- 
ed. 

This old hero of the north, this champion over the Txirks, 
this conqueror of Warsaw and of Italy, was recalled by his 
master, banished the court, and died in disgrace. Massena 
held his strong position in Switzerland. 'The Austrian army 
in Italy advanced and laid siege to Genoa; the English in 
co-operation with Russia made a descent upon Holland, and 
took and carried off the Dutch fleet, September 1 ; at the 
same time they landed a strong force under the command 
of the duke of York, and attempted the conquest of Hol- 
land. This opened a new scene — the Dutch and French 
united their forces, and, by a succession of victories, the 
duke of York, with his English and Russian army, were com- 
pelled to sign a convention, and resign up the Dutch fleet 
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(which they had carried off a few months before) as a pledge 
for the safe embarkation of their army. This convention was 
the second volume of the old convention of Closter-seven in 
Hanover, in the old seven years war. 

In the midst of these events, general Bonaparte arrived at 
Paris ; by the efforts of his friends pnt himself at the head of 
a small military force, appeared at the hall of the national 
council, entered with his sword drawn, and at the point of the 
bayonet dissolved their sitting and power, locked up the hall, 
took the key, and retired Sieyes and others of the directo- 
ry were in the secret — they immediately framed a new con- 
stitution, after the form of the old Roman consular govern- 
ment, with three consuls, a senate, &c. and general Bona- 
parte was elected first consul for ten years, December 13, 
1 799. During the operations in Holland, the English seized 
on the city of Rome, and the Roman States in Italy. The 
consul addressed a letter to the king of England on the sub- 
ject of peace, and at the same time assembled an army of re- 
serve at Dijon ; organized the government, put himself at the 
head of the army of Dijon, crossed the Alps, and appeared 
on the plains of Italy, before the Austrian general (who was 
pressing the siege of Genoa) had knowledge of his move- 
ments. Placed between two fires, he raised the siege and 
retired to meet the consul, who awaited him on the plains of 
Marengo : here the conflict which was to decide the fate of 
Italy commenced in the morning ; the Austrians advanced 
on to the plain, the consul retired and took his position in a 
strong defile, in a pass of tte mountains : the conflict was 
desperate, the consul resisted the impetuosity of the Austrian 
attacks, until a column of fresh troops, (posted by design fif- 
teen miles distant) were conveyed in waggons to the scene of 
action ; this column, with their brave general Dessaix at their 
head, entered the pass, and rushed like a torrent upon the 
plain, overwhelming all opposition ; the conflict was short, 
the carnage terrible, and the gallant Dessaix crowned with 
his death the victory of Marengo. This action was of itself 
a campaign ; the army of Austria was destroyed, her power 
in Italy subdued, and all Italy recovered to France. The 
consul, by a rapid movement, entered Milan without opposi- 
tion and enjoyed the triumph. June 4th. — He dispersed the 
reifknant of the Austrians at Montebello, and settled an armis- 
tice for Italy, June 10th, and established the Cisalpine 
Republic. The movements on the Rhine, had been stayed 
during these important movements of the consul. 
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On the ISth of July, Gen. Moreau gained an important vic- 
tory over the Austrians at Blenheim, and again at Newbnrg on 
thfe 28th ; these successes were followed by preliminaries of 
peace, which were signed at Paris, July 28, 1800, 

Paul, emperor of Russia, made the first motion for a'con- 
vention, for an armed neutrality which was acceded to by 
all the northern powers, Dec. 24. 

At this time an attempt was made upon the life of the 1st 
Consul by the infernal ihachihe (so called) as he rode to the 
theatre ; this machine was about the size of a barrel, filled 
with gunpowder,' spikes, bullets, &c. with a machinery to 
strike fire for an explosion, like the torpedo, which could be . 
regulated for any^particular time. This niachine was placed 
in the way of the Consul where his carriage would pass that 
evening to the opera, and the explosion took effect, directly 
after the Consul had passed ; the shock and alarm were great, 
some of the materials were thrown ov^r the tops of houses, 
but no essential damage was done. The Consul passed on to 
the opera, without regarding the event, staid the usual time, 
and retired. 

Notwithstanding the preliminaries of peace were signed be- 
tween France and Austria, the French pushed their advances 
in Italy and Germany ; they seized on Tuscany, and met 
with a check in Italy which occasioned the armistice of Tre- 
viso. They penetrated on the Danube near to Vienna, 
which caused the convention of Lunevilie between Austria 
and France, Jan. 28, 1801. The definitive treaty was sign- 
ed Feb. 23. 

On the 1st of January, 1801, the English assembled a fleet 
at St. Marmorice, for the purpdse of conquering Egypt — the 
command of this armament was given to Lord Keitl/, and he 
set ^ail on the 27th of February ; all Egypt was subdued in 
one campaign ; the French army taken by capitulation, and 
sent back to France, and Egypt was restored to the Turks, 
May, 1803. At this time Spain proclaimed war against Por- 
tugal, which was settled in one month by the treaty of Bada- 
jos. A new convention was now effected between England 
and Russia, and the preliminaries of a general peace were 
signed at London, Oct. 1, 1801. The storm of war was now 
hushed throughout the world, for the first time since the year 
1793. • . 

* The northern confederacy in 1800, which sup)|orted their 
armed neutrality, gave a general alarm in England ; they 
remembered the depredations which formerly T^^f^dl^SSf their 
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island, from the mouth of the Bsdtic, and they were jealous 
•f this confederacy, and resolved to suppress it. The Eng- 
lish laid an embargo upon all the ships and vessels of Russia^ 
Denmark and Sweden ; and dispatched a fleet, under the com- 
mand of lord Nelson, to attack the Danish fleet in the har- 
bor of Copenhagen, Aug. 1801. The Danes collected their 
whole fleet, to the number of twenty-eight sail of the line, 
under cover of their forts and batteries ; they also construc- 
ted £1 number of floating batteries for the occasion, and put 
their harbor in the best possible state of defence. Lord 
Nelson entered the Baltic sound, and with great labor, warp- 
ed his fleet through the passage, where a fleet had never 
passed before, and by this means, entered the harbour of 
Copenhagen with a fair wind. The Danes were prepared, 
and the action commenced : here the thunders of Aboukir 
%vere renewed ; the attack was fierce and terrible— the re- 
resistance firm, desperate and bloody. The carnage on 
board the batteries was so great, that they were repeatedly 
manned from the shores, with fresh troops. The cannonade 
from the fleets, the batteries, the forts and the shores, was 
awfully sublime ; their thunders shook the land, the ocean 
and the heavens : the fleets swam in blood : the Danes were 
subdued ; and awful was the scene of silence, solemnity and 
gloom that ensued. His lordship landed in person, attended 
the king, settled a peace, and conducted the shattered remains 
of the Danish fleet in triumph to England. This peace se- 
vered the northern confederacy, and brought Russia into an 
alliance against France. , 



CHAP. XVI. 



Revolution in SL Domingo — character of the Black Chiefs — 
conquest of Hanover — first Consul chosen for life — made em- 
peror of France — Austrian 'war — fall of Vienna — battle of 
Austerlitz — peace with Austria — war between England and 
Spain. 

A general joy was difiused throughout Europe and America. 
I'his however was of short continuance — the rage of liberty 
and equality in France, early in the revolution, had abolished 
slavery in all the French West-India Islands ; a violent revolu- 
tion of liberty and equality commenced immediately at St. Do- 
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mingo, which raged with all the horrors of rapine, murders, 
massarces and confiscation ; the heautiful town of Cape Fran- 
cois was in ruins, and the hlacks in arms ; the whites and peo- 
ple of colour were the victims of their rage. The consul em- 
braced this calm to check this violence in the colonies — ^he 
had lost the confidence of the army of £gjpt, by deserting 
them, and he could place no confidence in an army who in 
his absence had murdered their general, (Kleber ;) he appoint- 
ed Gen. Le Clerc to the command, and sent out this army of 
Egypt to subdue the rebel blacks in St. Domingo. The blacks 
made a desperate resistance — the^ horrors of St. Domingo ex- 
ceeded the horrors of Egypt and Syria, and the swords of the 
blacks, together with the fatal West-India climate, ruined and 
destroyed the whole of this army ; the blacks maintained 
their liberty, and established the kingdom of Hayti, 1 802. In 
the Island of St. Domingo, African slavery first commenced, 
and here they first obtained their liberty, and established an 
independent government. 

During this revolution in St. Domingo, appeared Tousant, 
Christophe, and other Chiefs, who possessed strong minds, , 
great dignity, firmness, and strength of character, with a gen- 
eral knowledge of men and things, joined to a correct knowl- 
edge of the military art. They made a figure at the head of 
their armies, which commanded obedience and respect ; their 
troops were regularly formed and disciplined, their cause was 
the cause of liberty^ and they defended it with desperate val- 
our, and rose superior to French tactics, discipline and in- 
trigue. When they had organized and established their 
government, there appeared at the head of it, and of the sev- 
eral departments, a description of characters, fully competent 
to the duties of their stations, and the government was, and 
continues to be administered, with energy, wisdom, firmness 
and dignity ; commerce and the plantations flourish, and the 
government, and the laws are respected in the kingdom of 
Hayti. 

The peace of Europe remained undisturbed until June 7, ' 
18G3. At this time, England, alarmed at the growing power 
of the French, declared war. The consul had been consti- 
tuted consul for ten years more, after the first term often 
years should expire, and afterwards had been elected consul 
for life, by a subscriptive vote of more than three million iSf 
citizens ; and his military preparations had excited a general 
alarm in Europe, particularly in England, on account of the 
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hostile movemeats upon the French coast. The English had 
evacuated Egypt, the 16th of May, and called home their 
fleet and troops, for the defence of their island. The con. 
sul announced to the nation, that England had declared war ; 
and made great preparations upon the coast, for the invasion 
of England ; sent a strong military force into the west of Ger- 
many, and seized on Hanover, the hereditary dominions of 
George III. king of England, June, 1803. The spirit of the 
French nation was high, at this time : the invasion of England 
with delenda est (Carthago^ Carthage must he destroyed,) he- 
came the order of the day ; hoats, gallies and small craft, 
were built and collected from all the ports of France and 
Holland, and assembled at Boulogne ; soldiers were trained 
daily, in the order ^f embarking and disembarking ; a gener- 
al alarm prevailed in England, and the consul reigned in the 
hearts of the French people. The licentiousness of liberty 
had been checked in some degree by a decree of the direct- 
ory, prohibiting the circulation of foreign newspapers ia 
France, in 1 797. This check had been improved by the first 
consul, in suppressing the licentiousness of the prees, andcon- 
:finiDg the publications taJicensed papers ^nly. This led to 
an anecdote, which may serve to mark the difference of char- 
acters, and difference of the times, in France. When the 
marquis La Fayette (who had been released by 6en. Bona- 
parte, at the peace of Campo Formio, from the dungeon of 
Olmutz,) was callled upon to give his subscriptive vote to the 
first consul, as consul for li&, he addressed this note to the 
consul :-" The marqub La Fayette presents his compliments 
to Gen. Bonparte, and will most cheerfully give him his vote 
"as first consul for life, provided he will restore freedom of 
speech, andfreedom of the press to the French people." The 
consul returned this reply : — ^*Gen. Bonaj^arte returns his 
compliipents to the marquis La Fayette, and assures him, 
that should he comply with his wishes, neither the marquis 
La Fayette, nor general Bonaparte, would be in France in 
six months. ' ' This difference of character caused the differ- 
ence in in the affairs of France, and gave her at this time, the 
power of distressing her ancient rival. 

The consul signified to the marquis La Fayette, that he 
might retire upon one of his estates, remote from Paris : the 
tharquis withdrew. Jealousy, distrust and apprehension pre- 
vailed throughout England ; parties ran high in the cabinet ; 
the government mid the nation were alive to their common 
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safety ; and the military kept the peace. Austria alarmed 
for the safety of Europe, joined a new confederacy against 
France, to give a check to the movements against England. 
She assemhled a powerful force in Snahia, upon the Danube, 
under general Mac, who took up his head-quarters at the 
strong and commanding position of Ulm. 

The English were successful in the East and West Indies, 
and took the island of Demerara. The consul caused gene* 
rals Pichegru and Moreau to be arrested in Paris : Pichegru 
died in his prison, and Moreau was banished, and fled to A- 
merica, where he remained until 1813. 

This year the emperor of Russia, Alexander, (who had suc- 
ceeded to the throne upon the death of his father Paul) made 
great movements to co-operate with England and Austria 
against France. Anew revolution took place in the French 
government, and an imperial government was established 
May 5 ; the consul was vested with the imperial dignity, and 
crowned by the pope at Paris, at the almost unanimous voice 
of the nation August 11, 1804. The emperor continued 
his operations upon the coast, and the invasion of England 
became every day more popular|in France, and more alarming 
in England, which increased the preparations for defence and 
security. During these operations, the emperor put himself 
at the head of the army of England (so called,) and by a sud- 
den movement passed the bridge of Strasburg, and appeared 
in Suabia, before Ulm, October, 1806. The same rapid move- 
ments which brought him before this city, obliged general 
Mac to abandon it, almost without resistance, and led the 
French soldiers to say — ** Our emperor makes us use our 
legs, if we do not use our muskets." Gen. Mac retired down 
the Danube ; the emperor pursued by forced marches, pen- 
etrated to Vienna, took it November 14, left a garrison, and 
filed off with his army into Moravia to meet tibe emperor 
Alexander, mth his Russian army. The two young empe- 
rors lay in sight of each other several days, when the empe- 
ror Napoleon made a *sudden retrograde movement : Uiis 
deceived the emperor Alexander, who suspected his enemjr 
was aboijit to make his escape. 

The emperor Napoleon retired several miles, and made a 
halt upon an eminence at Austerlitz,to observe the motions of 
his enemy. The emperor Alexander put his^ army in motion to 
pursue ; and in order to intercept his retreat, he detached a di- 
vision of his army, with orders to gain the rear of the emperor 
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Napoleon : such a movement on the part of the king of Prus- 
sia, towards old mareschal Daun in Silesia, proved fatal to the 
enterprize. Napoleon saw the result — he had caught Alex- 
ander in the trap he had set for him, and exclaimed, " They 
will all be given into my hands before night." He ordered 
a charge to be made upon the detached division : the onset 
was violent ; they w^re overthrown with g;reat slaughter ; put 
to the sword, or driven at the point of the bayonet into a 
neighbouring lake, where they almost all perished. A general 
charge was then made on the main body of the Russian {\r- 
my ; the conflict was short, the carnage was great, and the 
victory decisive, Dec. 2, 1805. The emperors drew off their 
armies, settled a peace, and the Emperor Alexander returned 
with his shattered army into Russia. The emperor Napole- 
on returned to Vienna, settled a peace with the emperor, 
which stripped him of the title of Emperor of Germany, 
and of his dominions in the Tyrol, (these were added to ^ 
Italy) and left him only the title of Emperor of Austria. — 
This blow severed the union of the Germanic body, and left 
them without a head. The emperor Napoleon then led back 
his Victorious army in triumph into France, again posted 
them on the seaboard, and retired to his palace. 

The invasion of England was again renewed ; the success- 
es of the last year, had kindled anew the zeal and ardor of 
the nation, and the disasters of the allies, had as greatly de- 
pressed the English nation ; all was anxiety and alarm. 

Thus Napoleon, under the imperial crown, in one cam- 
paign, triumphed over the grand coalition, in the capital of 
Austria ; triumphed over the emperor of Russia in the fa- 
mous battle and peace of Austerlitz ; triumphed over the 
Germanic body, by deposing their head ; and over the house 
of Austria, by annexing the country of the Tyrol, to the 
conquests of France in Italy ; and made his enemies sup- . 
port the war. The easy access of Ulm, was the first fruits 
of the confederation of the Rhine, which commenced as ear- 
ly as August 1796. The object of this confederation was to 
withdraw the small states near the Rhine from the contest be- 
tween the great rival powers, and prevent their becoming 
the perpetual theatre of war. 

The emperor Napoleon, by his powerful foVces upon the 
coast, overawed the republic of Holland ; changed their con- 
stitution, placed at their head a tool of his own, under the ti- 
tle of grand pensionary ; and thus assumed the dominion of 
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Holland, 1805. England at this time issued letters of marque 
and reprisal against Spain, to prosecute the war which had 
been declared the 14th of December, 1804. 



CHAP. XVII. 

Emperor Napoleon on the throne of Charlemagne — haitle of 
Trafalgar — confederation of the Rhine — Prusnan war — 
bcUtle of Jena; of Eylau ; of Friedland — peace of Tilnt — 
Berlin decree — treaty of Fontainbleau — Bayonne Decree — 
fall of Charles IF, and Ferdinand FU. — capture of Madrid, 

On the 1st of May, 1805, the emperor Napoleon was 
crowned king of Italy. Again the Franks were gratified to 
see a successor of Charlemagne upon the throne of France, 
and the iron crown of the Romans placed upon the head of 
an emperor of the west. The spirit of the nation was high, 
but the conscripts began to be sent to the armies, chained in 
pairs, and the conscription galled ; internal gloom and mur- 
mur began to dampen the spirit of patriotism, and the voice 
of applause. The senate of Genoa decreed the union of 
the Ligurian Republic with France. The English made a 
daring attempt to bum the flotilla in the harbor of Boulogne 
with carcases ; but failed, August 31, and the general prepa- 
rations for invasion went forward. 

During these great preparations for the invasion of Eng- 
land, the combined fleets of France and Spain, lay secure 
in the harbor of Cadiz ; but the blockade of the English 
under Lord Nelson was so close, as to cut off all supplies by 
water ; the supplies from the country failed, and they were 
obliged to change their position. To effect this, they put to 
sea in order to gain the port of Toulon. Lord Nelson pur- 
sued, and the fleets were soon, in sight of each other off the 
cape of Trafalgar. The combined fleet, to the number of 
twenty or thirty sail, moved in form of a crescent, under an 
easy sail, before the wind. When Lord Nelson came up, he 
ordered his fleet to bear down upon the enemy in two divis- 
ions, break through the line, and commence the attack. The 
signal was obeyed, and the action commenced. 

The thiftiders of the Nile, and of Copenhagen were renew- 
ed ; the conflict became general ; the battle was desperate, 
and the carnage terrible* The English were victorious ; the 
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allies lost the greater part of their fleet, taken, sunk, or de- 
stroyed, and the remnant made their escape to Toulon. 

Thus failed the threat of the emperor Napoleon. ** I will 
eat my Christmas dinner in London.'* Nelson the great ; 
the hero of Aboukir ; of Copenhagen ; of Trafalgar, &c. ; 
the champion of the ocean ; the pride, the boast, and the or- 
nament of his country, and his country's arms, crowned with 
his death the victory of Trafalgar. Oct. 21, 1806. 

The emperor Napoleon had ventured to say, that he 
should keep his Christmas in London ; this was fixing a day ; 
this rendered certain, what had before been only conjecture, 
that he was in earnest, and that he intended to lead the en- 
terprise in person : the whole political horizon was at this 
time dark and gloomy. In America, there was a total eclipse 
of the sun at mid-day (a sublime display of the majesty of 
the heavenly bodies,) June 16, 1806. 

A resolution originated in the House of Lords, and passed 
the national council, for the abolition of slavery. A treaty 
was signed at Paris between France and the States of Bava- 
ria, Wirtemburg, Baden, and several smaller German states, 
such as Lower Saxony and Hesse Cassel, by which these 
states renounced their connection with the German empire^ 
and under the name of the confederation of the Rhine, 
placed themselves under the protection of France. This 
closed the compact of the confederation of the Rhine, which 
had been so long in agitation. This confederation opened 
to France a free access into the heart of Germany, and 
brought the two great powers of Austria and Prussia, upoa 
their frontier ; destroyed at one blow all that chain of barrier 
towns which had called forth the genius of a Vauban in the 
reign of Lewis XtV. and been the object of all succeeding 
treaties, for the safety both of France and Germany. 

This treaty opened to France an easy passage to the cap- 
itals of all the States of Germany : and the rival spirit be- 
tween Prussia and Austria, which Lewis XIV. had sown, and 
Lewis XV. had cherished^ now gave the emperor Napoleon 
an opportunity to improve it. England and Russia, alarmed 
at the gigantic strides of France, formed a new coalition with 
Prussia, to protect the king against the encroachments of Uie 
emperor of France, and to strengthen the defence of Eng- 
land. The emperor Napoleon was now prepared for the 
campaign, to defeat this coalition. He had reapt the first 
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fruits of the conquest over the divided rival states of Austria 
and Prussia, by humbling the house of Austria, whilst the 
king of Prussia remained an inacative spectator ; he was now 
prepared to strip the ancient laurels from the brows of the 
other rival, and shew to the king of Prussia the truth of this 
sacred maxim, " that a house divided against itself must fall." 

.The emperor Napoleon knew, and the king of Prussia, 
ought to have known that a union of Prussia with Austria, 
would have prevented the defeat of general Mac at Ulm : if 
not, it would have prevented the fall of Vienna, and given the 
emperor of Russia time to unite his forces ; this would have 
produced the same effects, as resulted from the same union 
ot Leipsic, 1813. This was now too late, the die was cast, 
Austria was humbled, and Prussia stood- alone. France held 
Hanover by conquest in 1 803. The emperor Napoleon had 
concluded a treaty at Paris with the Russian minister. This 
treaty the emperor Alexander refused to ratify : he prepared 
to co-operate against France, and published his manifesto. 

The French pressed upon the borders of Prussia, and oc- 
casioned a collision and rencounter. Prince Lewis of Prus- 
sia was killed, and war commenced ; both parties were pre- 
pared for action, both sovereigns took the field : and the 
emperor of Russia put his army in motion to co-operate. 

The emperSr Napoleon advanced into Germany at the 
head qf the victorious army of the Danube ; the two armies 
met at Jena, (a strong town in Lower Saxony,) the conflict 
was terrible, the victory decisive ; the Prussians fled — ^thc 
-French pursued into the heart of Prussia, the king reinforced 
as he retired until winter checked the operations of the 
campaign, and the emperor took up his winter quarters in 
Prussia, and watched the king. The Prussians hoped to take 
advantage of their climate, and engage the French, by sur- 
prise, in their quarters. Accordingly, the king at dead of 
night, in the severity of winter, attacked the emperor Napo- 
leon by surprise, in his camp at Eylau. A terrible conflict 
and carnage ensued, the veterans of the Danube, of Auster- 
litz, and of Jena, were firm and unshaken, the attack was 
well concerted, well executed, and as well resisted ; both 
parties claimed the victory, and took up their quarters. 

With the opening of' the spring, the emperor Napoleon 
commenced his operations. Dantzic and Conigsburgh were 
the trophies of his victories. The Prussians retired behind 
the Pregel, where they met the Russians ; Napoleon advanc- 
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ed ; the two armies met at Friediand. Here the fate of Prus- 
sia was sealed, by an action as great, as important, and as 
decisive as either of the two armies had experienced ; the 
victory was complete. The allies sued for peace, and the 
emperor Napoleon dictated the peace of Tilsit, which guar- 
anteed the friendship of Alexander, and secured his safe re- 
turn into Russia. . It opened all Prussia to the arms of Na- 
poleon, stripped the king of all but the name of king, with a 
scanty pittance to support it, and guaranteed the peace of 
Germany, June 26, 1 807. This treaty secured to the empe- 
ror Napoleon, the whole sea-coast from Riga, on the confines 
of Russia, to Bayonne, on the confines of Spain. 

Napoleon repaired to Berlin, and passed his Berlin decree, 
interdicting all commerce with England ; and had high ex- 
pectations, that this decree would banish all English com- 
merce from the continent. This was one of those decrees 
which called forth the noted orders in council in England, 
which together, distressed neutral commerce, excited gene- 
ral complaint in America, and caused the war with England 
in 1 812. A general blockade by the British ships of war and 
armed vessels took place on the coast of Europe, and in the 
Baltic ; also a proclamation calling in all their seamen abroad, 
in whatever service. This brought on ' collisions between 
British armed vessels and neutrals, and involved the question 
of the right of search. The president of the United States 
issued his proclamation, forbidding all intercourse with Brit- 
ish ships of war.; this expelled the English naval force from 
the American ports. These orders of council, led the em- 
peror of Russia to declace war against England, July 27, 
1807. The expedition into Prussia, being thus closed, the 
liberties of Germany sealed by the treaty of Tilsit, and Rus- 
sia engaged in a war with England ; all further coalition in 
a war with France was closed. Napoleon was now at liber- 
ty to turn his attention to the peninsula. He led back his 
troops in triumph again into France, stationed them upon the 
sea-board, and repaired again to his palace. - 

Parties ran high this year in America ; the English, as well 
as the French, had envied her prosperous commerce : and 
having realized that America was enriched by the quarrels 
of Europe, they had both struck her a severe blow, by their 
decrees, and orders in council. This blow brought America 
into the continental system, in December, 1 807. A national 
embargo commenced, which lasted seven years, and finally 
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resulted in a war with England, whieh terminated at the 
peace of 1815. 

A new field of operations opened to employ the energies 
of Napoleon, he now aspired to the universal sovereignty of 
Europe, if not of the world, and found it necessary to hold 
the dominion of Spain, in order to accomplish his plans. 

He remembered, that Portugal origin«lIy was a part of 
Spain, and that on the sequestration of Alphonso Henriquez, 
1 1 39, it had been united into a kingdom ; that Spain had again 
recovered it in 1580 ; and again it was sequestered by the 
duke of Braganza, 1640 ; he knew that it would be an object 
with Spain again to recover Portugal, and accordingly nego- 
ciated a treaty at Fontainbleau, to co-operate with Spain in 
the conquest, and partition of Portugal : with some assurances 
to aid in the recovery of Gibraltar. Charles IV. was upon 
the throne of Spain, a very old man, and his son, Ferdinand 
VII. ready in waiting to succeed him. Napoleon moved a 
large army to Bayonne, (near the confines of Spain) passed 
his Bayonne decree, to strengthen his Berlin decree against 
Engksh commerce. He next prepared to execute his plan ; 
commenced an intrigue with Charles IV. and induced him to 
resign his crown to his son Ferdinand ; he next intrigued with 
Ferdinand, and drew him into his camp at Bayonne, .where 
he detained him a prisoner ; he then sent general Murat, 
grand duke of Berg, at the head of a strong military force 
into Spain, to take possession of Madrid. 
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Spanish Junta dedare 7»ar ; Joseph Bonaparte king of Spain 
'—fall of Dupont — conquest of Rome — kingdom of Holland 
— conference of Erfurth- — battle of Corunna — Austrian war 
— battle of Ratisbon — fdll of Vienna — battle of Lobeau — of 
Wagram — peace 'with Austria — invasion af Holland y by ike 
English, 

Charles IV. revoked his resignation, appointed general . 
Murat, lieutenant general of Spain, and repaired to Bayonne,* 
where he and his son, both made a formal surrendry of the 
crown of Spain, to Napoleon ; who conferred it upon his 
brother Joseph Bonaparte, and detained Charles IV^ and 
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Ferdinand VII. as prisoners in France. Stung with chagrin 
and indignation, at this outrage upon the sovereignty of Spain, 
the Spaniards hutchered about 5,000 of the French, under 
Murat at Madrid, and the French about as many Spaniards in 
their turn. The Junta of Spain caught the alarm, assembled 
an army, declared war s^inst France, retired into the south 
as far as Seville, and were supported by the English at Cadiz. 
The emperor Napoleon having thus secured the crown of 
Spain, prepared to support the title of his brother. He 
framed a new constitution for Spain, at Bayonne, passed the 
Pyrenees, dnd entered Spain, at the head of the victorious 
army of Germany ; marched to Madrid, placed his brother 
Joseph on the throne, caused him to be crowned, and sent 
one army to co-operate with the Spanish army in the con- 
quest of Portugal, and another to the south, to invest the Jun- 
ta in Seville. Both plans succeeded ; the French and Span- 
iards entered Portugal, and penetrated to Lisbon. The roy- 
al family retired to Brazil, in South America. General Soult 
pushed the conquest of the south of Spain, and invested Ca- 
diz. The Ei^lish sent a fleet to protect Cadiz. The Eng- 
lish sent a strong force to Lisbon, drove out the French, and 
prepared to co-operate with the Portuguese, in recovering 
their country : they trained the Portuguese soldiers to arms 
and discipline, and taught them how to beat the French. « 

At this time, general Dupont, with an army of 14,000 men, 
surrendered to the Spanish patriots, July 31, 1808. This 
blow shook the throne of king Joseph ; Jie considered all as 
lost ; and suffered the churches in Madrid to be rifled, to- 
gether with other excesses and irregularities— collected his 
troops, and evacuated Madrid, August 21, 1808. The 
French, at the same time, entered Rome, in Italy, decreed 
the papal throne vacant, and deprived the Pope of his eccle- 
siastical states, to compel him to enforce the continental sys- 
tem. The emperor Napoleon subverted the republic of Hol- 
land, erected it into a kingdom j and placed his brother Louis 
upon the throne. 

At this time, sir Arthur Wellesley began to act in Portu- 
gal, and gained the action at Vimeria, which proved fatal to 
the French arms in Portugal, and compelled them to sue for 
an armistice, which was granted ; they evacuated Portugal 
by a convention, October 1, 1808. In this state of things, the 
emperor Napoleon proposed an interview with the emperor 
Alexander, at Erfurth, (a strong towji in Thuringia, in Lower 
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Saxony, in Germany,) then nnder the dominion of the French. 
This interview took place October 12, lasted several days, 
attended with mnch etiquette ; and closed, with mutual as- 
surances of friendship and good humor. 

The result of this conference was, a mutual overture to 
England, for peace : this was rejected ; and the English sent 
a strong armament to the north of Spain, under generals 
Moore and Baird, and assembled their force at Salamanca* 
Alarmed at this movement, the emperor repaired to Madrid 
with a strong force, restored king Joseph to the throne, and 
took the field in person. At the approach of the emperor, 
the British army retired towards thedoast ; the French pres- 
sed close upon their rear ; some sharp encounters ensued, 
but nothing decisive, until they reached Corunna, the port 
of embarkation. Here, sir John Moore was compelled to 
sustain a general action, to cover the embarkation : the 
French were victorious ; the English suffered very severely, 
and sir J. Moore fell in the action. Thus Spain, on the north, 
was cleared at a blow. Napoleon returned to Paris, and left 
king Joseph in quiet possession of his crown. 

Great Britain, alarmed at the conference at Erfurth, enter- 
ed into a negociation, and settled a peace with the Turks, in 
order to find employment for the Emperor Alexander. 

Napoleon addressed a letter to the Emperor Alexander, in 
which he styled him -Emperor of the East, and received, in 
reply, the title of Emperor of the West — and hostilities com- 
menced immediately, between Russia and the Turks. 

At this time, Mr. Madison succeeded Mr. Jefferson, in the 
presidency in America ; Mr. Erskine concluded with the 
American government a treaty of accommodation to regulate 
the commercial differences between England and America, 
and commerce was restored by the president's proclamation. 
This negotiation was disavowed by the British government, 
and things remained as they were. 

The rupture contemplated between France and Austria 
now became inevitable — Austria had renewed her strength 
during the conflicts in Spain ; assembled another army at Ulm, 
and prince Charles was now invested with the supreme com- 
mand ; he published his manifesto and took the field, March 1 4. 

Fired with indignation at this new coalition, the Emperor 
Napoleon, (now on the coast superintending the preparations 
for invasion,) repaired to Paris, made a demand on the bank 
for an immense sum, guaranteed the safety of the bank against 
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tfl nin^ that should affect its credit, and protected it by a 
military force ; returned to bis army, put himself at their 
head, crossed the bridge at Strasburg^ and appeared inSuabia. 
The victories of Puffenhoffen, Tam, Abensburg, Landshut, 
and £ckmul, on the 20th, 21st, 22dand 23d of April, announ- 
ced the approach of the conqueror. He advanced without 
further opposition, and met prince Charles atRatisbon ; here 
a terrible conflict ensued ; the prince was routed, and retired 
in disorder upon the left bank of the Danube : the emperor 
Napoleon passed through Ratisbon on the 29th, took the right 
bank, and by forced marches appeared before Vienna, be- 
fore prince Charles arrived ; took the city, and rested his ar- 
my on the 21st and 22d of May. The prince^passed on the 
opposite bank a few miles below the city, and fortified a strong 
camp, upon the heights of Aspern and Esling, opposite to the 
island of Lobeau : the centre of his camp was supported by 
an immense park of artillery, in the form of a crescent ; here 
he awaited the French. 

When the emperor Napoleon had rested, and refreshed his 
army at Vienna, he moved down to Lobeau, caused abridge 
of boats to be thrown across on to the island, and from thence 
to the opposite bank ; and put his army in mo6on to cross : 
when about one half of the army had gained the opposite 
bank, the prince caused a large quantity of logs (which he 
had prepared for the purpose,) to be let loose ; these de- 
stroyed the emperor's bridge, upon the opposite bank, and 
at the same time, Charles commenced an attack. 

The emperor saw himself out-generaled : his situation 
was critical, and his measures were desperate. He ordered 
the bridge to be repaired, and at the same time commenced an 
attack upon the Austrian camp-— but without success : he re- 
newed the attack^-but without success : he then ordered' 
mareschal Lannes, at the head of the French cavalry, to charge 
the tjentre of the Austrian camp, and carry the whole cres- 
cent of artillery : this desperate assault was executed with all 
the intrepidity and valor of mareschal Lannes — ^but without 
success ; he crowned this assault with his death. 

This desperate attack astonished the prince, and gave a 
check to his efforts ; and Napoleon (having repaired his 
bridge) drew off his army, repassed the Danube, and return- 
ed to Vienna ; here he rested and recruited his army a whole 
month. The tribute of respect the emperor paid to the 
-memory of mareschal Lannes was, to cause his body to be 
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conveyed to France in a coach of state, covered with a black 
pall, attended by a military escort. 

After the actidn of Lobeau, prince Charles moved do^vB 
the river, and fortified a strong camp on the plains of Wa*- 
gram, and awaited the emperor. When the emperor Napo- 
leon had fully reconnoitered the position of the prince, he 
put his army in motion, crossed the river again at Lobean, 
and under isover of a dark, rainy, dismal night, led his army- 
through by-roads considered as impassable for an army, and 
in the morning appeared on the plains of Wagram, in the 
rear of the prince. The prince in his turn was compelled 
to fight in a position uncontemplated ; his fortified camp was 
now rendered useless ; the conflict was short, but terrrible — 
and fatal to the prince ; his army was cnt to pieces, routed 
and destroyed, and a remnant fled into Hungary. The em- 
peror advanced as far as Presburg, halted his army a few days, 
returned to Vienna, settled a peace with the emperor of - 
Austria, dismembered again the southern section of Austria, 
by a line running from Switzerland to Hungary, and annexed 
it to Italy: this included the country of the Grissons — No- 
vember's, 1809. . 

During these operations, the duke of Sudermania was elect- 
ed king of Sweden, under the title of Charles XUI. May 14 ; 
and on the ^h of August the English invaded the coast of 
Holland with an army of 40,000 men, and took the island of 
Walcheren ; but were soon obliged to abandon it, to save 
their army from the pestilence of the climate. 
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T\it imperiai ctmUnsntal systetnr-^divorce of the empress Jo- 
sephine, and marriage cf Maria Louisa of Austria-^war in 
Spain- 'War in Twrfcey— ^ar *» Portugal — birth of ike im- 
perial heir of France'^'preparatiomfor the Russian war-" 
America* 

The emperor returned to France ; agam formed the line 
of invasion upon the sea-coast, pushed the war in Spain, and 
pressed the continental system, in France, Spain, Italy, Hol- 
land, Austria, Germany, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way ; aho iu Hamburg, and the cities of the Hanseaticjeague. 
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This system at this time embraced all Europe, except "Tup- 
key and Russia. The emperor of the French now beheld 
himself upon the throne of Charlemagne /with an extent of 
dominion greater, and a population far more numerous, en- 
riched with all the treasures of commerce, and adorned with 
aH the refinements of the sciences, and the elegance and 
splendor of the arts. A throne unrivalled in the annals of 
lime. The war in Spain was only considered as a field day 
exercise, to keep the troops in motion, and amuse the French 
people. 

The ambition of this mighty conqueror was not yet satisfi- 
ed. In his early career of glory under the consulate, he had 
married the favorite of the director Barras, who filled thQ 
throne, as empress, with dignity ; but remained without issue. 
To remedy this evil, and to strengthen his crown. Napoleon 
divorced his wife Josephine, and offered his hand to the arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa, of Austria. This overture was accept- 
ed, and general Berthier, prince of Neufchatel, was despatch* 
edto Vienna to celebrate the nuptials, and escort the em- 
press into France : where again they were celebrated, with 
all the pomp and splendor, becoming the emperor of France. 
The emperor passed but a short time at Paris : he assem- 
bled a large force at Bayonne ; pushed the war in Spain, 
strengthened the line of invasion of England ; and passed the 
season of 1810 in visiting his domiaioos, particularly the sea- 
coast, accompanied by die empress* The war raged this 
year in Spain with various success ; but nothing decisive. 
The emperor of Russia prosecuted the war against the 
Turks with vigor, and acquired some very considerable ad^ 
vantages in the provinces oflMoldavia and Wallachia. The 
emperor Napoleon, viewed with a jealous eye, these move- 
ments of the emperor Alexander, and determined to check 
him« He again pressed him to enforce the continental system 
in Russia ; not succeeding in this, he entered into secret trea^ 
ties with the courts of Austria and Prussia, to furnish such a 
quota of men, &c. to compel the emperor Alexander to adopt 
the continental system : all under the mask of coercing 
England to peace. 

. The plans being settled, he began to push th^ war in 
Spain and Portugal, with vigor ; sent general Massena* into 
Portugal at the head of 70,000 men, andinvested the Eng- 
lish and Portuguese in Lisbon. The English fleet protected 
the city» and the French made no assault. 
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GeQeral Massena drew off his army from before Lisbon* 
and retired up the Te^s with a view to cross that river, and 
carry on his operations against Lisbon upon the left bank ; 
ravage the south country of Portugal, and bombard Lisbon 
from the heights opposite the city. Lord Wellington pressed 
him so close with the British and Portuguese army, as to de- 
feat this movement ; he gained some important advantages in 
the mountains, in the battle of Busaco, over general Massena, 
November 15,1810. The emperor reinforced this army, 
and general Massena advanced again ; drove lord Welling- 
ton into Lisbon,.and invested the city. The Spanish patriots 
were assembled in arms throughout the interior, and harassed 
the French with frequent and sharp skirmishes, and the spirit 
of opposition increased daily in Spain. 

The emperor, at this time, saw himself at the head of 800, 
600 men in arms ; 460,000 of this force werein the interi- 
or of France, and on the Sea-board ; and the pressure on 
England increased daily. Expectations of ruining the English 
system of finance, were very high in France ; but Russia 
sstill held out. 

At this time the credit of the English funds stood high ; 
their flag waved in every clime, and every sea. By a fortui- 
tous concurrence of events, the whole trade of South Ajneri- 
ca had been opened to England : this supplied her West In- 
dia colonies, as well aa» aitgmented her revenue. Loans to 
immense amount were filled as soon as opened ; they 
strengthened their position at Lisbon ; augmented their ar- 
my ; and laid the foundation for the successes of 1812. 

At this time, the empress presented the emperor with an 
heir to the throne, April 20, 1811; who was named Napole- 
on Francis Charles Joseph. Parties at this time rap high in 
America, and the government looked for a war with England. 

The emperor had now completed his plans, and began to 
put his . machines in motion : he organized his system of fi- 
nance, to meet the importance of the movements : he in- 
trigued with the Poles, and promised to restore the unity and 
sovereignty of Poland : drew his best troops from Spain, and 
I'eplaced them by detachments from the north of Germany, 
^and the banks of the Vistula ; and pressed the king of Den- 
mark into a compliance with his measures. He dissolved 
the kinf^domof Holland, annexed it to France, incorporated 
it with the empire, and brought king Louis to Paris. 

At this time, general Massena again fell back from before 
Lisbon, for want of supplies for his army. Lord Wellington 
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again pressed close upon the French, and gained some advan- 
tages. The war raged sharp in Spain, between lord Wel- 
lington and general Massena, and beccine a war of posts* 
The French invested Cadiz, and attempted to reduce it by 
storm ; but the English protected the city, and set them at 
defiance. General Soult assembled and concentrated his 
forces, and by severe and repeated actions, protected Bada- 
jos. General Massena in the same manner covered Cindad 
Roderigo. These movements and operations, called forth 
the talents and energies of some of the greatest captains ; 
and the desperate conflicts which frequently took place, to- 
gether with the harassing parties of the Spanish patriots, 
rendered Spain one theatre of carnage and distress. These 
scenes continued to waste and distress that devoted country, 
under various successes, through the years 1811 and 12, dur- 
ing the grand operations of the Russian war ; until the over- 
throw of the emperor Napoleon in the -north, gave to his 
enemies the superiority in the south, and secured to lord Wel- 
lington a triumph, which broke the power of Napoleon in 
Spain, and drove the French from the Peninsula. 

During the operations of 181 1 in Spain, the whole chris- 
tian world was one theatre of intrigue. The emperor of 
Russia w£^ed successful war with the Turks ; but at the 
same time made overtures for peace. England favored these 
overtures, with a view to unite Russia, Austria, and the Turk, 
in one grand coalition against France. This failed — Napo- 
leon had guarded against this, by a secret treaty with the 
emperor- of Austria. Great efibrts were made to relieve 
Prussia from her fallen situation ; but to no effect — Prussia 
was down, and entangled in a secret treaty with the emperor 
of France ; and the grand coalition against Russia, was 
formed. 

The war in Spain, gave employment for the troops of Eng- 
land ; her fleets scoured the coast of Europe, upon the Atlantic 
and the Baltic, and enforced her system of goneral blockade ; 
whilst the great internal movements, and military preparations 
in Austria, Prussia, Poland, Italy and throughout the confede- 
ration of the Rhine ; together with the preparations in Rus- 
sia, rendered those countries one great theatre of intrigue 
and alarm ; whilst Spain and European Turkey, were the 
theatres of desolation and carnage. The intrigues which ex- 
cited and put in motion all their great plans and operations, 
extended to America ; distracted her councils, inflamed 
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the passions, roused the public feeling, and in addition to the 
continental system of Dec. 1807, led her into the war. 

America, under Iger neutrality, had become the carriers 
upon the ocean for the continent of Europe, through this long 
/ and desperate struggle ; her flag waved in every sea, and eve- 
ry clime. Her commercial field was truly great, and the 
harvest was great. The wealth and commerce of America 
increased beyond all former example. This excited a spirit 
of envy and jealousy at home and abroad, which endangered 
her internal peace, and in 1812 entangled her in a war with 
England. 

The continental system of 1807, gave a check to the tide 
of prosperous and successful commerce in America ; and the 
war with England, destroyed it, even to the coasting trade, 
down to the peace of 1815. 

The ruin and distress which so suddenly succeeded this 
unrivalled prosperity of America, were the necessary effects 
of such opposite extremes ; they were such as the feelings 
of the nation could express — ^but not the pen. 

If the morals of the nation have bc^n improved, and licen- 
tiousness and dissipation checked ; if union, and general har- 
mony have in some measure grown out of this jch^stisement '^ 
if, as the fruits of a two year's war, America has acquired 
a naval glory, which shall cause her flag to be more respect- 
ed hereafter ; she may derive some consolation for all her 
sufferings, through this long period of distress. 

America not only became entangled in the quarrels of 
Europe, when she adopted the continental system, by her 
general embargo— -but she actually became a party in the 
grand coalition of 1812, when she declared war against Eng- 
land ; and, painful as this may have been to the nation, it is 
greatly to be hoped, that a general good has resulted, and will 
continue to result, which shall fully counterbalance all her 
sufferings. 

We have now unfolded the mysteries of intrigue, which 
entangled in one general quarrel the whole christian world ; 
opened the greatest field of military enterprize, produced the 
greatest distresses, and resulted in the greatest events, of any 
other war that has ever been recorded. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Commencement of the Russian rvar — American war move- 
ments i^ the Rtntsian wdr — battle of Smolensk — of Borodino 
— fall and destruction of Moscow, 

The auspicious year 1812 is come ; big with the fate of 
Napoleon and of France. The emperor of the west, like 
the main spring of a watch, now put in motion all the vast 
machine of power, which he had constructed to ^x the desti- 
nies of Europe. He again renewed his demands on the em- 
peror Alexander, to adopt the continental system, and de- 
manded that Riga should be garrisoned with the troops of 
France. — These were rejected with that dignity and firmness 
which distinguished the character of Alexander. 

The emperor then called into the field, the armiesof Aus- 
tria and Prussia, as stipulated by treaty, in the year 1811 ; 
and assembled an arn^y in Prussia and Poland, from all parts 
of his vast dominions, of French, Austrians, Prussians, Ger- 
mans, Italians and Poles, of from four to six hundred &ou- 
sand men, and took up his head quarters at Warsaw. 

The emperor of Russia, assembled an army at Wilna, in 
Poland, to watch the French, under the command of prince 
Bagration — entered into a convention with England -for gen- 
eral safety and defence, sent the Russian fleet to England, to 
secure it from the French, but more pf .-ticularly, as a pledge 
for the general exigencies of the war : opened a negociation 
for p^ace with the Turks, under the influence of England, 
and repaired to Wilna. Negociation was soon closed, and 
both armies took the field. 

Here opens the second volume of Charles XII. The em- 
peror moved his grand army to attack the prince at Wilna : 
the prince retired to Drissa : at the same time, a Prussian 
army under general M' Donald, penetrated into Russia, by 
the way of Riga, towards Petersburg. 

T he emperor Napoleon now saw the two capitals of Russia, 
(the great objects of his enterprise) in view of expectancy, 
and began to realise, that this grand movement would fix the 
fate of Europe, and crown him lord of Christendom. 

Every movement was announced, by a special bulletin 
from the emperor Napoleon, proclaiming the advance and 
successes oS the gr^d army. All Europe, both Turks and 
christians, were alive to the scene, and anxious for the event. 
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At this critical moment, America proclaimed war against 
England, and made a sudden descent upon Canada. Denmark 
had furnished the fine horses of Holstein, to fill up the caval- 
ry of the French armies, and the whole christian world were 
now leagued against Russia and England, excepting Sweden ; 
she alone remained neuter ; the Turk also withdrew from 
the war, gave up his advantages, and settled a peace with the 
emperor Alexander. 

Thus armed, thus arranged, the awful, the eventful scene 
opened. From Drissa, the grand army moved to Polotsk ; 
the prince again retired te Witepsk ; the emperor advanced ; 
the prince again retired to Smolensk, and made a stand : 
the emperor advanced : here the two armies met for the 
first time, and a severe action ensued ; the Russians fought 
for their fires and their altars — they were overpowered by 
numbers, and retired with firmness towards Moscow. 

Flushed with the successes of Smolensk, the grand army- 
advanced. On the hills of Borodino, the prince, with some 
reinforcements, again made a stand. The emperor pursued 
with a strong column, as his advanced guard, and found the 
Russians strongly intrenched upon an eminence, under co- 
ver of a formidable redoubt, lined with artillery, and de- 
termined to await the issue of a battle, in the view of 
Moscow. 

The emperor beheld at a distence, the object of his wish- 
es — Moscow, like a little world, filled all the plain. The 
French soldiers, fired with the prospect of reaping the spoils 
of Moscow, as a reward for all their toils, burnt with impa- 
tience for the combat. 

Nopoleon cherished this ardor ; and before the day closed, 
commenced a desperate assault upon the grand Russian re- 
doubt, and carried it at the point of the bayonet : the conflict 
was sharp — ^but the Russians retired, and left this bulwark 
of their defence, in the hands of the French ; night closed 
the scene. 

The next day opened a solemn scene. — The two armies ia 
view of each other, jpassed the day in reconnoitering, and in 
strengthening their positions, to complete the vi^ork of death. 
Night closed this scene without a blow. The angel of death 
sat brooding over the night, to indulge in a repose that should 
serve to heighten the carnage of the morning. The fatal morn 
appeared : the sun rose clear, and with his first beams, caught 
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the eye of the emperor Napoleon ; who exclaimed with em- 
phasis, ^* 'tis the sun of Austerlitz." Death roused from his 
slumhers, and opened the scene. Prince Bagiration com- 
menced an attack, to recover the redouht he had lost the pre- 
ceding day ; a strong Russian column moved to the charge : 
it was now impregnable ; and vomited forth death into the 
Russian ranks, and broke the column. Both armies became 
engaged in the conflict : the ardor and impetuosity of the 
French, forced the Russians to recoil ; but it was only to 
concentrate their force, and advance in solid columns to the 
'Charge. The conflict now became terrible ; the ardor of 
the French, and the firmness of the Russians, opened a dis- 
play of valor and heroism, amidst the thunders of a cannon- 
ade, and the carnage of a field, that will ever render memo- 
rable, the battle of Borodino ; horrors, which neither the 
pen nor the pencil can describe. The French retired, and 
left the field to the defenders of their country ; the great 
Bagration crowned with his death, the victory of Borodino. 
The emperor Napoleon drew ofi" his army, to recover his 
losses; and published in general orders — "Soldiers! Thig 
is the first action I ever lost ; you must wipe off* the stain, 
with the blood of the Russians." The losses in this action 
were severe upon both sides — ^but nothing decisive : it had 
not become the sun of Austerlitz — -the stratagem failed. Old 
prince Kutusoff*, who now became the Russian chieC did not 
pursue the victory ; had he done it, the emperor Napoleon 
would have brought into action fiis corps de reserve, and ^he 
action would then have become the action of Austerlitz. THe 
scene was reversed : — Kutusoflf retired to Moscow, marched 
through, collected all the treasures and inhabitants of the city, 
and carried off* the fire engines ; and when the emperor of the 
French entered, the Russians divided into three armies, and 
invested him in Moscow. Rastapchin, the governor, gave a 
general notice to the inhabitants, who had made a general 
preparation for removal ; and in the midst of the triumphs of 
the emperor, they fired the city : the convicts in the prisons, 
were set at liberty for this awful scene ; and in one hour, the 
Barnes burst forth from all parts, and raged throughout. 
Thus, this ancient capital of Russia, the^ pride and boast 
of Muscovy, a city, ten miles in extent, and thirty or forty 
miles in circuit, was wrapt in flames, and consumed with one 
general conflagration, which can neither be conceived of, nor 
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described : the awful sublimity of the scene was stnkinglj 
expressed by the emperor Napoleon — " an ocean of JlanieJ** 
But the wealth and splendor of Moscow were soon smoking 
in ruins — Fatal was the battle of Pultowa, to Charles XII. j 
fatal was the destruction of Moscow, to the emperor Na- 
poleon. 



CHAP. XXI. 



Character of the Russians — overtures of peace-^-^mtness of 
the emperor Alexander — views of Napoleon — retreai of the 
French — flight of Napoleon — destruction of the French ar^ 
my — the emperor Napoleon in Paris — again in Saxony at- 
the head of a new army — battle of Leipsic — Napoleon in Pa^ 
ri$ — successes of Lord Wellington — restoration of the fami- 
ly of Bourbon — Napoleon at Elba — lord Wellington in Pa- 
ris — Napoleqn in Paris — battle of Waterloo-^Napoleon in 
England — at St. Helena — Lerms XVUL again in Paris — 
Lord Wellington again in Paris — the empress Maria Louisa^ 
with her little son^ at Milan. 

The Russians are the descendants of the ancient Scythi« 
ans : the war was a Scythian war : and the result, such as has 
been common to the invasiqps of Scythia. The French gave 
a loose reign to all the passions in Moscow ; and rioted amidst 
the distresses of the scene. The emperor Napoleon took up 
his quarters in the Kremlin, the citadel of Moscow, and cradle 
of the Czars of Russia. Here he made overtures of peace 
to the emperor Alexander: the emperor amused him until 
he had collected his forces, strengthened his armies, and sent 
orders for the army of the Danube to advance, in the rear of 
the French, to intercept their retreat. 

This army had been trained to arms, in the successful can^- 
paigns against the Turks, in 1810 and 11. Then the empe- 
ror Alexander rejected the overture, and published in his 
manifesto — ** I will never make peace, so long as Napoleon, 
or any of his family, are upon the throne of France." 

Napoleon now saw before him the dreadful alternative, 
"That confidence which had led him to the conquest of Moscow, 
taught him to believe, that he should winter there ; and he had 
negleqted even one solitary preparation to facilitate a retreats 
The Russians, on their retreat, laid waste their country ; and 
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what the Russi^s left, the French army destroyed ; so that 
the whole extent of way, from Moscow to Polotsk, on the 
confines of Poland, was literally, a desert ; and the Russians 
were now destroying all the hridges, through all this extent 
of way. The emperor Napoleon now felt the destruction of 
Moscow. Instead of rioting, with his army, through the win- 
ter, in the spoils of Moscow ; — instead of restoring the ancient 
sovereignty of Muscovy, placing his brother Louis on the 
throne of the Czars, who should reign in the north, the great 
ally of France, humble the emperor Alexander, and bar his 
sword from all further weight in the great scale of Europe ; 
instead of returning in the spring with his victorious army in- 
to France, to swell the trump of fame with the triumphs of 
another campaign ; instead of assembling all confederated 
Europe on the banks of the Danube, and underthe protecting 
• sword of his ally of Muscovy (this contemplated shield of 
the north) marching at the head of his legions to the banks 
of the Hellespont, and planting his eagles on the walls of Con • 
stantinople ; may I yet say, instead of triumphing over Asia 
and America, and erecting his standard upon the ruins of the 
liberties of man ; this hero of Borodino and of Moscow, her 
came the hero of a different scene. He wreaked his ven- 

• 

geance on the Kremlin, by blowing up, and destroying the 
cradle of the anpient sovereigns of Muscovy ; collected the 
remaining treasures of Moscow, and took up his retreat, in 
order to recover his former position in Poland. His first move- 
ments were regular ; but the assembled armies of Russia, un- 
der that old veteran, prince Kutuso£f, fired with revenge for 
the smoking ruins of their country, pressed on his rear, and 
soon overtook the spoil-incumbered foe. Torn with a suc- 
cession of murderous conflicts ; galled by the distressing rav- 
ages of the Cossacs ; stung with the severites of a Russian 
winter ; this conqueror became a fugitive stripped of his ar- 
tillery and baggage by the death of his horses, the spoils of 
Moscow fell into the hands of the Russians. Pressed by the 
Russians, murdered by the Cossacs, the retreat of the French 
became the flight of a confused mass, without order, without 
disipline, without supplies, a prey to death in every form ; 
destroyed by, and destroying, every thing in their route. He 
who so late had been the idol, now became the reproach of this 
wreck of an army ; himself no longer safe in the midst of these 
fugitives, he now became a fugitive and deserted bis myrmid- 
ons in the midst of death. Oot the confines of Krasnoy, on the^ 
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banks of the Dnieper, Napoleon fled ; fled in disguise ; and 
fled alone ! just at the time, when the army of the Danube 
appeared in his rear to intercept his flight. Language caD- 
not paint, imagination cannot conceive of the distresses of the 
scenes that followed ; suffice it to say, that this mighty force, 
which under the appellation of the grand army, had marched 
into Russia victorious ; when it reached Poland, had vanish- 
ed '* like the baselesis fabrick of a vision, and left not a wreck 
behind.'* 

The army o^ Prussia which entered Russia by the way of 
Riga, returned entire, and the army of Austria separated from 
the grand army in the retreat, and returned with great loss ; 
but escaped ruin. Napoleon repaired to Paris, as Charles 
XI[. returned through Germany ; assembled his senate, dis- 
closed his losses, and put the Empire under a fresh requisi- 
tion, for men, money, and arms ; in two months, assembled 
a new army, put himself at their head, and took the field in 
Saxony. The emperor of Russia, in the mean time, entered 
Prussia, and joined the king, with his victorious army ; the 
emperor of Austria entered Bohemia, with one hundred thou- 
sand men, as mediator for his son in law, Napoleon. The 
allies brought into the field Bernadottc, prince of Pontecorvo, 
now crownprince of Sweden ; with an army of one hundred 
thousand men, to enter the lists with Napoleon his old mas- 
ter. This Bernadotte was a (fistinguished general in the 
Prussian war of 1806 — 7, in the service of the emperor of 
France, and was elected crown prince of Sweden, when in 
the French service, upon the deposition of Gustavus IV. 

The sovereigns of Russia and Prussia, took up their head- 
quarters at Dresden, in Saxony. Prince Bernadotte, took 
the field, at the head of his Swedes ; the emperor Napoleon 
was encamped at Leipsic. Balenced in this awful state of 
suspense, the armies awaited the decision of the emperor of 
Austria. When they were ready for action, his mediation 
was closed ; he declared for the allies, against his son in law 
Napoleon, and -the conflict began. The thunders of Borodi- 
no were renewed upon the plains of Leipsic, the conflict was 
desperate, and the carnage terrible. The French were true 
to their emperor ; but the contest was unequid : overpow- 
ered by numbers, they gave way, fled in disorder, and were 
butchered and destroyed, with a horible slaughter. 

The brave general Moreau, who had returned from Amer* 
ica, and joined the crown prince of Sweden, fefl in the heat 
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of the action. The three sovereigns of Russia, Austria and 
Prussia, beheld the awfal scene from their quarters, and when 
the victory was announced, they fell o^ fl^eir knees, and gave 
thanks to God. Napoleon, with the shattered remains of his 
army, fled into Frange, and repaired tp Paris, assembled the 
wreck of his army, and prepared for his defence ; the allies of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, pursued into France, invested 
Napoleon in Paris, and took him by capitulation ; stripped 
him of his crowns, and banished him to the island of Elba. 

They next subdued the French forces in the west of Ger- 
many, established the sovereignty of Holland, and i:estored 
tha Stadtholder. The English, Portuguese and Spaniards, 
recovered Portugal and Spain— drove out king Joseph, and 
entered France victorious, under the duke of Wellington, to 
co-operate with the allies in the conquest of Napoleon. The 
allies restored^he Bourhon. family, in the person of Lewis 
XVIII. ; establid^tied a strong force at Paris, under the Duke 
of Wellington ; the emperor of Russia, and king of Prussia, 
visited England — retired to Vienna, and formed a congress to 
settle the claims of the several powers for their losses in the 
war. 

Nothing had ever appeared in Europe like the violence of 
the French revolution. It had overthrown the ancient civil 
and religious establishments, destroyed the ancient balance of 
power, changed many of the ancient limits and boundaries ; 
involved all the states in enormous debts, and laid the foun- 
dation for a labyrintfe of claims. The congress of Vienna 
had spent six months in settling the difficulties which had 
arisen, when they were roused from their sitting, as by a . 
clap of thunder, with the news, " that Napoleon was in Paris, 
and at the head of the army.*' Struck with alarm they clos- 
ed their sitting, repaired to the head of their armies, and took 
the field. 

The Russian and Austrian armies took their position upon 
the Rhine, on the east of France, to guard the bridge of Stras- 
burg. The English and Prussian armies were posted in Flan- 
ders, with the English army in advance, twenty or thirty 
miles. One French army kry on the east to watch the Rus- 
sians and Austrians, and another in Flandei*8 to watch the 
English and Prussians. The emperor fortified his capital, 
and attempted to renew the conscription, but this failed. 
France had long been tired of this wasting conduit, through 
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which the blood ofher sons had flowed so freely— he saw him- 
self deserted by the nation, but supported by the armies. 

His plans were fixed : he left Paris in the night, (according 
to his' usual custom,) put himself at the head of the army of 
the north; and commenced an attack upon the English army, 
under lord Wellington, with the expectations of destroying 
this army at a blow ; then the Prussian army at another 
blow ; and then the armies of Russia and Austria would have 
fallen an easy conquest to the united forces of the victorious 
emperor, and his popularity would have enabled him to re- 
new the conscription. 

The allies had set for this old fox, his own trap of Auster- 
htz and Borodino. He commenced a furious assault upon 
lord Wellington — his lordship had seen the French in Spain 
— he received the charge of the French with firmness : the 
conflict was severe and obstinate ; the Enghsh retired, and 
resisted as they retired ; the Prussians advanced, and the ac- 
tion continued. On the second day, the allies formed a junc- 
tion — ^the action became general, and the carnage was great. 
On the third day, the action was renewed : the French, ex- 
hausted with the long conflict, and overpowered by numbers, 
gave way : Napoleon rallied to the charge, again and again ; 
the conflict became desperate — the allies opened a battery of 
artillery upon the centre of the army of Napoleon — ^the de- 
struction was terrible ; he drew up his guards to support his 
centre ; they fell almost to a man : Napoleon exclaimed to 
the ofiicer near him " 'tis time for us tg go.'* He fled into 
France, and left his army to their fate ; resigned his crown 
to his son ; made for the sea-coast ; delivered himself up to 
the captain of an English ship ; and was conveyed to Ei^aiitd. 

The allies assembled at Paris ; restored Louis XvlII,-* 
established again the duke of WelUngton, with a strong force 
to protect the king — and secured the taanquillity of Europe. 
The sovereigns again retired to Vienna ; opened their con- 
gress, and sentenced Napoleon to the Island of St. Helena, 
for life. 

The empress Maria Louisa, (upon the first invasion of 
France by the allies in 18^13,) retired with her son into Italy, 
took up her abode at Milan, and devoted herself to the care 
of her son ; who is now considered by many as heir apparent 
to the throne of France, upon the demise of Lewis XVIIL 
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CHAP. XXII. 

General affairs of Christendom. 

The storm which burst upon the world in the French 
revolution, commenced in May, 1789, and raged without in* 
termission down to the year 1615, This tempest not only 
overthrew the governments of France, Spain, Portugal, Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, and the states of Italy ; but 
shook to their centres all the other governments in Christen- 
dom, and threatened to prostrate the world to the dominion 
of France. 

When the allied sovereigns triumphed over the Emperor 
of France at the battle of Waterloo, and banished him to the 
island of St. Helena, for life, the storm was completely brok- 
en ; but the tempestuous sea of Europe has continued to 
swell and rage, from the terrible effects of the stonn, down 
to the present time. 

Although the allied sovereigns resumed their congress at 
Vienna, at the close of the war, to finish the adjustment of all 
the contested claims, which rose out of the war : and al- 
thou^ they united in the confederacy, styled the Holy 
League y in 1816, for the suppression of wars, and the promo* 
tion of peace ; yet the passions of men have been impatient 
of controul, and bid defiance to their power. 

In 1820 a revolution commeaced in Spain, that shook the 
nation to its foundations, and threatened the subversion of 
the government. The people rose in arms throughout the 
kingdom, and entered Madrid in triumph. The King, (Fer- 
dinand VII. ") to appease the rage of the popular fury, swore 
to maintain and preserve the constitution of 1812 ; and thus 
sanctioned the spllit of the day. This constitution then went 
into operation, and continues to this time ; but the conflict- 
ing passions of the nation have not become tranquil. 

In 1821 the national Cortez decreed the abolition of the 
inquisition, together with all the religious cloisters, and con- 
fiscated their estates. They also decreed the Hberty of the 
press. 

These were amongst the j^rst acts of the French Revolu- 
tion, and opened the way for all their subsequent calamities. 
Similar effects may possibly result, ultimately, from similar 
causes in Spain. 

Fending these events in Spain, a similar scene was opened 
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in Portugal, and similar consequences followed, and continue 
to follovr. The two nations may still be considered in a rev- 
olutionary state. 

The kingdom of Naples eaught the revolutionary fire, 
which burst forth in a mighty blaze. The people, a^ in 
Spain, rose in arms, and threatened the subversion of the go- 
vernment ; but the house of Austria interposed with a strong 
military force, supported the king, and at the point of the 
bayonet, hushed the storm. Peace and tranquillity were re- 
stored, and continue to prevail. 

Pending these convulsions on the continent of Europe, the 
patriots of South America seized the auspicious moment, rose 
inarms, asserted their rights, and after a long and arduous 
struggle, shook off the Spanish yoke, and secured to them- 
selves their just rights amongst the free and independent na- 
tions of the earth. 

Mexico followed the example of the kingdoms in South 
America ; rose in arms, shook off the Spanish yoke, and es- 
tablished her independence, 1821. 

Pending these mighty struggles for liberty in Europe and 
America, the fever of revolution broke out in England, un- 
der the mask of radical reform^ and threatened the subversion 
of the monarchy. 

In themidst of this storm, queen Caroline, who had been 
rejected by he^ husband, when Prince of Wales, and become 
a traveller upon the continent, appeared in England, and be- 
came the rallying point for the revolutionists. This threw 
the nation into a high state of agitation, and the Queen, to re- 
venge on her husband, fanned the flame. 

To allay this storm, a trial was instituted against the Qjaeen, 
upon the statute of pains and penalties, which spun out to a 
great length ; the nation was convulsed, aiftl the king tottered 
upon his throne. To appease the popular rage, and lay 
the storm, the trial of the Qjueen was closed, by an adjourn- 
ment for six months, and the nation became calo^. 

The king embraced the favourable moment, and caused a 
day to be proclaimed for his public coronation. This divert- 
ed the attention of all parties, and the passions of the people 
were swallowed up in the splendid shew of a coronation day, 
July, 1821. The Queen was rejected. ' 

This shock was more than the Queen could sustain ; she 
sunk under the disappointment, and with her death sealed 
the tranquillity of the nation. Her remains were removed 
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to Germany, and deposited with tho^ of her friends of the ii- 
fbstrious house of Brunswick. 

To close this solemn scene, the great Napoleon, emperor of 
France, and conqueror of Europe^ died in his confinement up- 
on the Island of jSt. Helena.* ^^ Yet he »hall come to his end 
and none shcdl help Mm^^ — Daniel xi* 45. 

*Thc following is an interesting^ account given by Dr. Antomarchi, 
NapoIeon^s Physician. 

** Bonaparte occupied himself often with gardening ; and under 
his immediate supermtendance, bowers and grottoes were erected 
in bis garden at Longwood. Gen. Bertrand, Madame Bertraad, 
with the children, and Dr. Antomarcbi, assisted him on such occa^ 
sions. His usnal dress was that of a Qiiaese gardener : nankins 
and a laige straw hat. Within thd last eight months of his life he 
could scarcely move out, and was obliged either to rest on the sofa, 
or in his easy chair; he suffered considerably, and was, in conse- 
quence, considerably morose ; he had lost full two thirds of his cor- 
pulence. 

^ Durivg his illness his son was' the principal topic of his conver- 
sation ; he never conversed on politics, at least the Doctor said so.* 
Two priests were sent to him by his mother, ooe an old man, (Buona- 
vita) and the other a young roan. Since their arrival mass was read 
every day at Longwood, and the Doctor said " It est en bon Cre- 
tien.^ Bonaparte expressed much disgust at the <^ priest^s smel- 
ling of tobacco — ^fae disliked smoking a^ smokers. He had entirely 
left off taking snuff. You have seen it noticed in the papers that he 
sent a present to lady Holland. The circumstances that led to it 
are highly honorable to her ladyship. Lady Holland was sever per- 
sonally known to Bonaparte, but since his confinement she had 
been unremitting in her attention to him, by constantly providing 
him with articles for his table, which she thought would be agreea- 
able to him ; also by sending him books, and contributing by many 
other ways to his domestic comfort. He sent her a Cameo of ^rts^X, 
value, as a token of gratitude ; it was on a snuffbox which the Fop« 
presented to Napoleon. 

" The veneration with which the Doctor spoke of htm is beyond 
any thing of the sort I ever witnessed. Sueadcing of Betrtrandf, he 
always styles him (le grand Marechal.) * Madam Bertrand was al- 
ways allowed to enter his room without being announced. Napo- 
leon was quite resigned b > die at St. Helena— he often conversed 
with Antomarchi of ev^iit'^ of his earliest age, and recollected the 
most trifling acts of his childhood. The Doctor bein^ a native of 
Corsica, they generallv conversed together in the idiom of the 
islaad, which was quite familiar to Napoleon. The house at Long« 
wood was eTceedingly small and uncomfortable, and damp beyond 
conception ; the new house was not yet finished, and it was Bona- 
parte's intention* had he tired, never to inJiabit it.^ 
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Pendiog these convulsioDS of Christendom^ an insurrection 
broke out in Turkey in Europe, which gave serious alarm to 
the suhfime Porte, and still threatens to prostrate |he crescent, 
and subvert the p:overanieiit. 

The Gredis who were the immediate instrunents of this in- 
snrrection^ have maintained a desperate conflict, in the unequal 
strife, and the Emperors of Russia and Austria, have given 
them all such support, as could be afforded without <^en faos- 
lilities. 

Persia is said to have availed herself of these commotions 
in Europe, and opened a war upon Turkey on the east, for 
the purpose of recovering her ancient possessions, and hiim- 
bling the gigantic power of Turkey. 

What will be the issue of these mighty events, time only can 
unfold.* 

During the continuance of these eventful struggles in Europe, 
Asia, an^ South America, the affairs of the United States c«f- 
tinue to roll on prosperously. 

The successfiil close of the Seminole war in 1818, opened 
the way for the cession of the Floridas to the United States, 
and the settlement of the bciundary line between the United 
States and Spanish America, and hushed the storm which 
threatened the peace of the two nations, by an amicable adjust- 
ment, 1821. 

The strife of party which raised the storm in Congress upon 
the Missouri question, and arrayed the north against the south, 
was amicably settled by the admission of the state of Missouri 
into the Union in 1 83 1 . * 

The conflicts of party in the United States, have hitherto 
been overruled in great wisdom ; they have enlightened the 
people, aad strengthenrd the government. 

Amidst the numerous improv mrtits of the United States, 
none have appeared of equal magnitude with the gnat north- 
cm and western canals of the state of New-York. The first 
has opened a communication between the Hudson and St. 
Lawrence, and the latter between the Hudson and Mississippi, 
«nd rendered the city of New- York thr great local point of 
commerce for Nfihh America. This will also render her the 
London of America. 

* For a more particular ieustratton of this subject, see Per- 
tim and Tartary, m appendix: to p«rt 1, pages fiO, 64. 



SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE. 



SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND. 



Wx have noticed in our remarks upon England, the decided tove- 
reignty of the island, at and before the Roman invasion ; that during the 
period of nearly five centuries, tke Romans kept the peace between 
the petty soyereigns. and when they withdrew their power, the Saxons, 
under Hengie ana Horsa, seized on the island ; and subdued all these 
vmall hordes under the dominion of the Heptarchy, and thus laid the 
foundation of the representative government. 



The nnion of this Heptareh^r* onder 
Alfred the great* was also noticed, 
who may be fairlj styled the first 
fiogli^b monarch, aqd laid 4be foun- - 
datioD of the government. 880 

il)frcd was socceeded by hie son Ed- 
ward the eider, ... 9)0 

Atheistan, 935 

Edmund, • • . < • - 941 

Edred. 9i8 

Edwy, . .... 955 

Edgar '. 959 

Edwtird the Martyr, • 975 

Ethel red, ..*... 978 

Edmood Ironside, , . t0l6 

Canute the Dane, Danish line, ' . 1017 
Harold Hare foot, Danish line, , . 1035 
Hardicanate, Danitk tine, . . 1039 
Edward the Confessor, . . 1041 

Harold. 1066 

William the coaqaeror, Danish Une, 1066 
William Rufos, .... 1087 
Kerry I, . . . . liOO 

Stephen, • « . • 1135 

Henry If . ... 1154 

Richard I* • . .1180 
John U99 



Henry Ilf. .... 1216 

Edward 1 1272 

Edward n. ... . 1307 

Edward III. . . 19M 

Richard II 1377 

Henry IV, , . . . 1399 

Henry V. ... 1412 

Henry VI. .... 142t 

Edward IV. . ... 1460 

Edward V. . . . 1483 

Richard HI 1483 

HenrrVII 1485 

Henry VIII 1509 

Edward VI. 1546 

Marj, . . , . . 1553 

Elisabeth, . . . , . 1568 

James 1 1602 

Charles 1 1685 

Charles II. . |648 

J^mes It 168S 

William tnd Mary, I68t 

Ann 1703 

George I. . . . . 1714 

George II 1797 

George III. . 1760 

Regency of the Prince of Wales, 1811 . 



SOVEREIGNS OF FRANCE. 



We have noticed the origin of the 
kingdom of the Franks, or France, 
nnder Pbaromood— who led hit 
Franks over the Rhine, in the fifth 
century ; from whom descended 
Cl«vi8— who oommenced his reigo. 

The next sovereign worthy of hotiee 
was Clotair !....• 

Clotairll 

Dagobert, • , • . • 

Clovisll. . . . • • 

Pepin Hertstel, \%m-„^. 

Charles Martel, 5 "■■y" 
End <{fthsj%r9* raet of Ki^s, 



48« 

511 
613 
63f 
644 
632 
714 



PepiD^ioD of Charles, . 75^ 

Charlemnffne, . . ' "^ a 

Lewie, Debonnoir, . . . • 81j* 

Lothario, 84? 

Lewis II. . • «. . 86' 

Chtrlel th« baia, . .875 

Le^s the Stammerer, . . 877 

Lewis III. -3'. ... 879 

Charles the fat, .884 

CharUt III 890 

Robert, , • , , 999 

^odolpb, 993 

Lewis the stranger, • 999 

Lo^ario. .... 954 

Lewis VI. • • ... 986 
End ^ t&« ««eoniI r«e« ^Kt»^» 
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»OVSUION8 OF EUAOPK. 



HachC»p«t, .... 987 

Rabcrt . . . . . i»9(^ 

Henry I IfSl 

PbiJipI 1059 

Lewu VI 1106 

Lewis y II 1137 

Pbilip (I — atjkd aapuU, . 1180 

Lewti VIII. . ' . 1^3 

LfCwii IX IS6 

Philip III ~8tf ted hardjr. t 1371 

Philip IV — stjled the fw, , . j-385 

Lewfi X 1314 

John I 1316 

Philip v.— .ranumed the Longr, • 1316 

Cbarlea IV. — itvled the fair. . 13V-3 

Philip VI. . ' . . 1398 

Joho II 1350 

Edward III. of England — bjr eonsao- 

i;uiiut/« and by cooqu«it, 1357 

Charles T I3M 

Charles VI 1385 



I 



Charles VII. 

Henr^ VI. of Eogfand, . 

Lewn Xf .  . . . 

Charles Vlll. . 

Lewis XII. .... 

Fraoctsl. 

Francis II. 

Charles fX. 

Heor/ III 

Henry IV. . ' , 

Lewis Xlll« ' . 

Lewis XIV. ten years of age, 

crowoed, 
Lewis XV. . . ■• 

Lewis XYir^GuiUitUiud in tk* 

Lewis XVII. ag'ed eleven 

Poitorud in the rnfoluHim, 
Napoleon Bouaparte, ICmperor, 
Lewi^XVIU. . . . 



r€VO' 



14M 

14tl 
1483 
I49t 
ISI^ 
1559 
1560 
1574 
1589 
I6lf 
1643 
1654 
1715 

1774 

1795 
1804 
4314 



SOVEREIGNS OF SPAIN. 



Sovereigns of Spain, nndei- the \<si- 
l^oths, who foanditd their kingdom 

ID ifpaio 467 

Th«>ir barbarous superstition reodar- 
ed Spain one continued soooe of 
buteberj, nearly 300 years; in 
which time, her kings fell, in such 
rapid snccsssioD as to leave not 
more than three or foar 00 record, 
worthy of notice. 

Lov^^ild 480 

ftissbut, 600 

Wanibe ,680 

Peiajrhis, .... 700 

Abdarahraan, Caliph of the Moors, 756 

Spain, during three centuries, contin- 

«ed divided into a. great antnber of 

small kingdom, until they began to 

be united under Ferdinand the 

great, 1027 

Ssincho, ... . l065 

Alphonsc, .... 1073 

AlpbonsoVII 1909 

AlpboDioYIII. 11^ 

SanchoIII 1157 

Ferdinand II. —died sui2den/y, . IIS8 
AI»honso IX. . , . . 1158 
Henry 1 1314 

EMPERORS OF GERMANY 

800 I 



Ferdinand III. 
Alphonso X. 
S^anchoIV. . 
Ferdinand IV. 
Alphonso Xi. 
Peter the crnelt 



. I31f 

J952 

. 1384 

1289 

, ' % . 1312 

1559 

Henry i 1 1368 

John 1 . . . . 1379 

Henry III |3dt 

Jobnll 146§ 

Henrv IV 1454 

FeHSiQiiod and Isabella, . . i474 
Pbilip i. ...... (604 

Charles I.— £inperor Chartes V. |516 

Philip II ]955 

Philip rfl 1591 

Philip IV. . . . 1619 

Charles II. ... . |6« 

Philip V. .... 1701 

Ferdinand VI. .... ^^^ 

Charles III. ..... ]74« 

Charles IV. . ... |788 

resigned to Ferdinand VH. 1808 
Both, by intiigues^ of tfoe Emperor 
Napoleon, resigned to Joseph Bo- 
naparte, 1909 

Ferdinand restored, . . . 1913 



Charlaniagne, .... 

Lothario 1 840 

Lewis U S55 

Charles the bald. ... 874 

Charles the fat, . . . 879 

Arnold, ..... 888 

Lewis IV. at seiren years of age, 899 

End <^the fct ofCharUmmgne. 

Conrad I. of Germany, . . . 911 

Henry I. of SaTony, . . 918 

Otho I — ^styled great. . 936 

OthoH. 973 

Otho in. ..... 983 

Henry II lOOj 



-beginning with Charlemagne* 

Conrad ir. . . . . '" 1024 

Henry Hi. .... 1039 

Henry IV. . . . 1066 

Henry V. ..... IIO6 

Lothario 11 13^5 

Conrad HI. . • . .1137 

Frederic t 1151 

Henry VI 1190 

Philip 1199 

Otho IV 1208 

Frederic II J3I3 

Conrad IV. ..... 1260 

Rodolph of Hapsburg. . 1973 

Adolpfnis of Nassau. . i-29] 



SOVBRBIOIfS or B0I0R. 



'SSI 



AHmKI. «f Auf(ria» . 13«S 

Henry VII I3Q9 

JFrederic the handaome, 4> Lewis V. t«l5 
jtewiiV. . 1382 

CbarleilV 1847 

Wiflceslaai, ... . 1378 

llobert, Coant Palatine. . • 1399 
Sigiflmund, . . . 1411 

Albertll. of Austria, . • • 1438 

Frederic III 1440 

Xaaimilicn I. . -. ^ .- 1493 
Charles V.Kinr of Spain, . . 1519 

Ferdinand 1 1558 

HaumiUanll. • » * 1564 



4 Rtfdolpb II. . . 
Matbias, .... 

Ferdinand II 

Feriinaftdlll. . 

Leopold, I. . . . . 

Josepb I 

CbariesVI 

Charles VII of Bavaria, . 
Frmneisl. of Lorrain. 
Joseph II. . . . • 
Leopold.il* . * • • 

Francis II 

noW' on the tfarviie. 



1676 
1613 
1610 
■1630 
1166 
170S 
1712 
1742 
174A 
1766 
1790 
1799 
1818 



SOVEREIGNS OF RUSSIA. 



peter I. 

Catherine I. . 
Pater II. 

Anne, 

John the infant, 

Kliaabetbt 



1683 
1725 
1727 
1730 
1740 
1741 



Peter III. . • 
Catherine II. 
Paul, . • . . 
Aleiander, • • -* 

Dovr^ the throne. 



1769 
1763 
1796 
1800 
1818 



SCOTLAND. 



Tbs AQtiqutty of Scotland's Kings stands unrivalled in Europe ; she 
Coasts her royal line of Kings, from Fergus I. ; who settled in Scot- 
land as earlj as the subversion of the Medo- Persian empire, by Alex- 
ander ; three hundred and thirty yean before Christ. She claims a 
regular succession of one hundred and fifteen Kings, through a period of 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty-two years, down to the time of 
ber union with Englflnd, under James 1. 1602 ; and from thence to the 
confirmed union of 1707, when the crown of Scotland was united with 
tl^e crown of England under the title of Great- Britain. 

The history of this nation, in connexion with the history of England, 
'has claimed and received our attention. A list of her Kings, would 
swell the size of this work without advantage ; since ber political ex- 
istence has become incorporated with England. 

SOVEREIGNS OF POLAND. 



Siritmand, . . . . 1583 

UfadMlatts, .... 1633 

John II. . ... 1648 

Michael, . ... ]6€9 

Frederic II. Elector of Saxony, ]697 

Stani>)aua I.  '. . . 1704 

Fredvric II. restored, . . 1710 



Frederic III. . . . . 173S 
Stanislaua II, ... 1704 

fell with the partition of 
Poland, between Roasia. Austria 



and Prassia. 

died at Petersbarg, 



1786 
1798 



SOVEREIGNS OF SWEDEN. 



GattAToa Yasa. . . - l&JS 

SigiSixuod !..».. 1593 
Charles IX . . • . . 1S06 



Gastavos Adolpbui, 
ChriatiBDa. aiz yeara of age, 
Charles Gatlavas X. 
Charles XI a^ed four years, 
Charles XII. bfteen jcmrs of age, 



Ulrica. Charles' sister* . . 171ft 

Ad*lpias, .... 1761 

Gus'ft*usIII. . . . . 1771 

16 m mardered bj coantAn- 

ltS3 I kerstrom 

. 1654 I Gustavu* lY deposed, . . i7iS 

1660 Cbarlea XIII l«Of 

1699 i Gen. BernadotU crownid PriAC«t 18li 

33* 
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aOVSBSI^NS OP EUROPE. 



Trederk I. 

.Cbriitia.D III. 
Frederic II. 
ChriitimD IV. 
Frcdarie III. 



SOVEREIGNS OF DENMARK. 



I5i3 i PHderic IV. . . . . 

1654 Christian VI. ... 

1558 1 Frederic V. . . . 

1559 . Cbriitian Vfl. 

1648 t Frederic VI. now od Ihe throne, 

16701 



1699 
1730 
1746 
1307 
1811 



SOVEREIGNS OF PORTUGAL. 

^plMBM HeBriqoejc, first Kinr^ 1 130 ) Philip II. Kinr of Spain, 
Bm lino held tho tbrono, witb UtUe ' John HI. 



ntorrqption, down to John 1. . 1385 

DosHepnr 1414 

John II. . .... 1464 

EmoDuell 1495 

Don Sob«sliwB, . • \' ' 

Bcory tbe Cardioftl, . 



John IV. 

Alpbonio, 

Poter II. 

John V. 
(.Josepb, 
iHarjr. 



1581 

1640 
1640 
1693 
1706 
1760 
1777 



SOVEREIGNS OF PRUSSIA. 



Frederic I. 
Frederic II. 
Ffederie III. 



1701 
1713 
1740 



Frederic IV. 
FredcricV. 



1786 
1798 



PRESIDENTS AND VICE-PRESIDENTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



PHE8IDEMT8. 




VIC£-PIl£SID£HTS. 




Ooorge WaahingtoB, 


1789 


Joh9 Adams, .... 


1789 


re-elected, . 


1793 


re-«locted, .* 


1798 


-John Ada.iA«, • 


, 1797 


Tbomat Jefferion, . • 


1797 


TboBM JoffenoD, 


1801 


Aaron Burr, 


1801 


re*elected, 


. 18d5 


QeoTg^ Clinton, 


1805 


JamciUftdiion, 


1809 


re-elected 


1809 


re-elected . 


1813 


Elbrid^e Gerry, 


1818 


JaiMt Monroe, 


1817 


Dauel P. TempluB9, 


1817 
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FBOH TBI CKEAXION, TO THB SUBTEKSION OF THE koMlN EM> 

pmc, 450. 

CHAP. I. 

History^its division and use-^from the creation to theflood^thence f 

the building o/Mneveh and Babylon. 
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Introductory remark*, • • . . ^^5 
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CHAP. IL 
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Hagar and Ishmael rejected, ', * * \, 

The angel comforted Hagar with the promise of God, *. *, . «• 
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of Syria, aai Ertrpt are almost perpetual down to tlie coaqaeet of tiM 

Romaae— jet Isbmael dwells safe— renarkti . . . 54 ' 
Origin of the RoDiMis, ....•**' 
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it now reroainf, * ' * * 
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CHAP. XVII. 

England arid Scotland'-^mefal plague — invasion of France by Edward 
IlL-^attle efPoieHen'--€ivUwars of Frances-peace and conditions, 

S346 Bruce, king of Scotland, at the instigation of Philip, king of Franee, enten 

England victorious, . _ . . . / I5l 

Edward invades Franee, to sjpport his claim to fbe crown, and his qoeen 
Philtppa gains a battle over the Scots-Flakes David their king and all bis 
court prisoners, . • ' -^ .*• * * " 

1347 Philif pa joins Edward in France, and Jhey toke Calau, 

1348 Edward settles a paace, and returns to England, 
1^ Character of the English CourVend order of the garter. . . 

«««aral pUgae thMughottttbe world; Philip VI. diet, ^ l« j 
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1461 Lewis XI. cftttiet the death of hl» father, ororps the threne, ani reigu in the 

midatoffeud*. civil wars and craeltjr. • • 113 

1485 Dies a horrid death— his son Charles VIlI. saeceeds, . . «• 

CHAP. XXII. 

^ general view of Europe^league of Chambray^^commeneement of iht 

reformoHon 
A.D. 

1491 Charles VIII. unites the dachj of Brittany to his crown by marriaife, 178 

1464 Ferdinand and Isabella unite the crown of Castile and Arragon, in Spain by 

a like marriage, . . . •• 

: 1485 Henry Vl- quiets the civil wars in England, by a marriage with the princess 

'* Elizabeth, ... . . . .# 

Matimilian quiets the fends of Oermany*, by the court of the imperial cham- 
ber) • . . . ** 
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the balance of power in Europe, .... 174 

1498 He diea— Lewis XlL sacceeds to the throne, and recovers the province of 

Brittany from Henry VII. , . . •• 
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nice, . * • . « ' , 175 
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lisbae the epi^opal church, and dissolves all monastic institutions in Eng- 
land, • . " 

1547 Henry becomes very ficklt> and cruel, in his marriage relations ; discloses the 

principles of his religioas faith, and dies a catholic, .« . ^ 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Jiffoirt of German^^^ England-^l^ranee — Massacre of St. Bartheio- 

mew- I 

A. D. ^ Paje 

The aalon of th« protettants under the eoofeuion of Aagtlnirf , and league of 
Smalkftlde, wpporU their eaaae acaiost the direct attacks of the papal 
power, and the insiduottt atlacki of the interiom of Charles T. of Spain; 180 

1546 Luther dies in the midst of his saec<:ssful labors, . . •• 
1553 Prince Maurice topporu the proCettaat caaie in Qennanj, ** 

1547 Daring the minority of Edward Vt. son and successor of Henry VIII. a war 
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1553 Edward VI. diei and ladv Jane Gray locceeds, expressly against the will of 

Henry VIII. and spils the best blood of the nation* and brings Mary to the 
tbrone .-••.., 
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her death makes war for the illastrioas reign of Elisabeth, *' 
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Philip II. and retires to private life, and Philip marries qaeen Mary. ** 
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BartholMiiew, ...,.»" 

1574 Charles IX, dies of a horrid disease, . . . . ** 
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CHAP. XXV. 

Jijffairo of the reformation generalhf — Spanish Armada-^Itemarks, 
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1557 The Emperor Ferdinand succeeds Charles V. . 18.4 
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Spain, ......." 

1599 Philip 11. dies and is succeeded by Philip HI. ...» 
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and is assassinated by a Monk.«-l*ewis XIII succeeds to the throne, 186 

l631 Distressing scenes, between the evangelical union, and (he eatholac League, 

which rage throa|h the reign of Philip III. . • " 

1635 And through the reign of Lewis XIII. • • ** 

t64C Then under Lewis XIV. to the peace of Weitphalia, whe»the tToion tri> 

tmphtover the Leagnef .... f **" 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Reformation eontinued^Great-Britain under James L'^unier Charles L 

A. t>. Page 

1605 James I the first of ^he HoQse of Stewart, gives ofleoce to the ParftanB and 
Catholicst whieh occasioo« the gunpowder plot, so called, which is detected 
andpanished, ,....* 187 

S625 James kindles afire inihe church br his violent religioas measures, and by 
his proposed match for his son Charles, which opens the controversy of 
privilege and prerogative, which Chariee* at hN accession attempts to quiet 
by dissolving his parliament, . • - • 189 

1630 This qnarrel increased by the violence of the duk« of Buckingham, and arch- 

b»«bop Land, . . . • • • ** 

1641 And produces a civil war, which brings to the block the £arl of Strafford, 191 
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1649 Then the execation of the king , and the^iumph of the CoaunonweaUh ** 

CHAP. XXVII. 

GreauBritain under Oliver Crotnwell^ Charles Il.^Prance under 

Lewis XIV. 
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1660 Character of the Commonwealth nftder OUver Cromwell— Charactev of Ric b- 
ard Cromwell at the accession of Charles II,~Character of Charles II. his 
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France continued—Europe generally— League o/.^ugsburgh-^liemarks. 

1683 Lewis XIV. excites a war of the Turks against Austria, . . .195 

JobnSobieskLkingof Poland, relieves Vienna, . \i.-fl^-/\. 

Lewis concludes a peace with Spain, and the emperor, and augments bu fleets 
The ilrerglh of Lewis falls with the death of his minister Colbert 

1685 Lewis revokes the edicts of Nantz, and gives up the ProtestanU to extermina- 

Uon, ...•••• **° 

1686 They flee from France , and -ruin the manufacturing interest. " 

1687 Lewis humbles Pope Innocwit XI. and the ProtestanU form the League of 

Augsburg —Remarks. • . • • . iw 

CHAP. XXIX. 

England and Europe generally, from the accession of James H. ** the 

ri^e of the order of the Jesuits. 

1686 James II. commences bis reign underthe most unfavorable impressions, and 
attempts the restoration of Popery, • . . 4^ t„ ' . 

1688 The nation resiet, and iavke WilUam, prwce o^ <>'»?««. ■<»»-»->»;j «. . "?* 

to assume the go»ernment.-He sets sailfrom Ho»aiid with a strong anna- 

meot. is well received in England and ScotlanA, , ...i.. j Vo;u *.«4 

1689 James attempts to head an inwrrectioii of the CathoUci 10 Ireland, fails and 
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Pace 

Aft to Fnoee, aad William becomes party in the Lea^fiM of Avgriburp, 
and the refonaatioB again triumphs in Eo^land- ... 199 

L«wii pnti forth all his efforts, to resist the League of Angsbarg ', takes the 
field in Flanders, at the head of a powerfol aroiy, and the war becomea 
general, -...., 3M 

1697 Great display of tolants, by Vaaban', and the war closes by the peace of Rye- 

wiek<— Remarks, « . «* 

CHAP. XXX. 

Again of Europe generaUy-^northem confederacy^^apture of GUn-al- 

ter by the English. 
A. D. "^ . 

General remarks, ...... SOI 

1698 The Spanish succession, open the declining health of Charles II. opens a 
ItfW new fieM of ambition and intrigue, by secret partition treaties, 903 

The grand confederacy of the north, opens a new drama, •• 

nOl diaries II upon bis death, confers fats crown upon the young dake of Anjou 

-^f Uie Bourbons, , 303 

This prodaees the grand alliance and Lewis XIV. supports bis grandson, . *• 
1702 Udob the death of James II Lewis XIV. supports the'' claims of his son, 

James III to the English throne, . • •* 

William Droclaiois war, anddies— Q,ueen Ann succeeds, and supports the war, *• 

Lord Gadolphin and the £arl of Marlborough take the helm of the cabinet 

andtbe field . , • . . . <• 

1704 The war rages generaUy in the sooth, and Gibraltar is taken by the English, «* 

1709 Tbesoccessof Uie war unites England and Scotland, and presses Lewis to 

sue for peace, >,...• 

CHAP. XXXI. 

OeneraS affairt of Europe to the death of Lewis XIV. and the auppret- 

iion of the inourrectum in Scotland* — Remarks^ 
A. D. . 

1707 Lewis XIV. draws bills on bis mint and prosecutes the war, which rages 

^ith Tarious saeeess until 1710 . . • 90fi' 

1710 Lewis aji^ain sues for peace, and obtains the conference of Gertrnydenborg^ — 

this fails and tbe war rages, ... - 206 

1711 Q.ueen Ann changes her ministry, and parties run high in England, a secret 

treatjT tbe result in consequence of ine death of the emperor Joseph of 
Germany, ....«.** 

171.3 The treaty of Utrecht signed March SI, ... 907 

1714 Treaty of Rastadt with the emperor. March 6, • • *• 

The 'English p»rliament offer a bounty on the head of James III. . •* 
QrOeen Ann dies, and is succeeded by Geofge I. . • ** 

1715 Lewis XIV. dies, and is succeeded by Lewis XV and the duke of Orleans 

takes the regency. ... 90t 

General conspiracy in Englaad and Scotland, in favor of James III. the pre- 
tender, he lands in Scotland, is defeated and Axes to France, and George I. 
secures the throne, . . . • • '* 

General remarks, . • • > • 909 

CHAP. XXXII. 

Suropefrom the commencement of the quadruple alliance^ to the aceet- 

Hon of Fronds I. of Austria, 

A.D. 

1716 (tndrople aUiance af ainit Spfkio« • • * 216 
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1719 Mississippi scheme in France, and Seatb Sea scheme in England, SlO 

1733 The war rages generally aotU the death of the dake of Orleans opens the 

way- for the peace of Serille, . . ** 

1727 George I. dies aod is sueeeeded b/his son, Oeor^j^e II. ; Lewis XV. accedes 

to the throne of France, and obtains for Stanislaus Leckzinski, ei-kiog of 

Poland, the duchy of Lenrain, ^. . 311 

17S9 War between England and Spain, which beeomee a war of plander on the 

water, ..... ** 

1144 Lord Anson takes a Spanish galleon of Chili, and conveys the treasures by 

war of #hiBa to Eoo^land. . . m 

The death of Charles VI of Austria opens the way for the confederacy 

against the empress !tfaria Theresa, 313 

1743 The elector of Bavaria is crowned king of Bohemia, and emperor of Germany, 

as Charles VII. . •• 

The allies take Prague, and upon the treaty of Breslaw, make a masterly 

retreat, . . .318 

Spain pushes the war in Italy, and the French aae for peace, which is re- 
fused, . . *• 

1744 This refusal kindles afresh the feuds in Bngland, anAthe claims of the pre- 

tender are renewed, and his vast armameott for the invasion of England, 
blo^aded in France} a general peace concluded in £avoor of Maria 
Theresa, and her husband the emperor Francis I. 
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Europej from the aceesrion of Oeorge II. to the eonfederaey agamtt the 

king of Prussia, and war of 1756. 
▲.D. 
1746 CharlesIII.sonof Jamee III. the prelaoder, laade in Scotland witboat hii 

armejneat'fighte the battle of Culleden. and fees again te France, 314 

Philip V dies, and is sueeeeded by Ferdinand VI. . SIS 

1746 Prussia and Rnssta unite with Snpland in the war, •• 

1747 Russia anites wi h 4ustria and Saieny, to invade Prouia— War in Bohemia 

and battle ef Prague. . . » 

1748 The war rages generally, \and is closed by the peaee of Aix-la-Chapelle— 

Eemarks, tli 

1754 Cotlissions in North America o»en the scene for the seven years war, .  318 

1755 Tbe Eaglith eommeaee depreaatiens upon French eommeree, ** 

1756 France. A«strie, Russia and Sweden unite againtt Prassia, and the French 

tako Mieorca, • ** 

1757 Englaal receires Gemaa troops to repel a French iavasioa, ** 
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OenenU affairs of the setten years tsar in Europe^ to thepeaoe of Psuit^ 

1763. 

A. D« . — _ ' 

This war raged generallv with varieis suceese, and was doled in ■ortpt* 

by Ifee pesee ef 1768, leaving tha parties in statu que, tit 
1761 In tha midst ef this struggle, died Gkeige II. and was eoeeeeded by his 

graadsoil, George III. 994 

Remarke, ... • ** 

George III becomes papvlar by proseeotiaf the war^ ** 

A eoagrest assembled at Aogsbenrto tattle the praiminariet •ffeatd,a*d 

susether aeffeoiatiea epeaed at Loadoa ; hat both fafled, . • 935 

35 
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Renarkt, ' 29ff 

1713 Tha boll Unigento* &o. • • • • * , .. 

nMLawUXV. &» , . . * 

Character of ibe age, . • • 

CHAP. XXXV. 

iHtcw^ery and tettUment of Xorth Jmerica* 
MW to 1813€bronological «m«ary of the dU«».ery and ielUeient af ^^""igj- ,,3 
nS5 Cawei that led ta the old French war, 

CHAP. XXXVI. 
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General operatiom 0/ the seven years -war m America, te the peace ef 

1763— wiA feme remarks. 

Cawei that led to the old French war, continued, . . »j[ 

ComroeniemontofoperatioMontheOhio, andMonongabela, • 

«5d War ao^MMiiMf by a natal actio* m tha gulf of »t» £.avMPOiic«% »• 

1757 Oeneral Braddock> defeat al fort Dn^oeno, - • * 9S9 
Tbe Freoeh taka OswUgo, * * . * .. 
And fort William Heary* . \. ' " * Mt 

1758 Louisburg Ukao — Frontenac fort takoa, 

CHAP. XXXVI. CONTINUED. 

nW Qoab^Ute*, and ti» faftant Wo»f» atid tbo French ganarai Montcalm IfcOi ^^ 
slain, • • • • ^ ., 

Remark** • ' ^^ i_ * * 949 

11M The French under Da Levi attempt (o reeover <ittebo«> • a..^. .. 

"^ MoStrJSfcrCaMTda. and all Fra^jJ AmOriaa fiiil thi. yea,, and aU ««*«^ 

operations, in America, cease.— Remarks, . ^- u - 

CHAP, xxxvn. 

Causes vhich led to the American revolutian^Oeneral eeenis to the in. 

waumi tf J^ete-terh. 

A. Dj 04a 

Remarks,, ... *^ 

CbronologiSial siimlnaty, » • 

1775 War commences.— Battle of Leiiagton*- Remarks, . 3« 

Boston besieged, and Ticoaderoge taken, • * ... 



General CoMrass at Philadelphia -Ooneral Wathmgto* appomtea ««». 
mander in chief, and the British invested ia Bostan —Congress publish 
their Manifesto, and prepare seriously for action, „ ' ,. . * ** 

BattleefBnnker Hill and dcstmcUen of Cbarlestown — Btpediimn by war 
of Kennebec, to Ctncbee —Gen Howe tncceeds general Gape— Falmoath 
bornt— KipeditioB to Canada ondar Oeaaval M«litgom«ry -*rThe uwted 
ibreas of MaatgMaary and Arwild commanae an asiaalt upon Q.ttebec and 
fai^Montgomery killad. . ' ^. ^' * 

I77i General Waabingten fertifies the beighti of Dorahesler. which occasioni ran- 
eral Howe to evacnate Boston — General Wapbington withdraws firo« 
BoitM to ^ew-Torfc, mad aoota ffonem Howa on LOBC-I*tMdt 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL 

Re99bui»ne9ntinuedtothe€apfttre of general Ptd$09tt ^t Mhode^ItUmd^ 

September X7T7. 

A. D. Paf« 

1776 The BritUh barn Norfolk, Yir — BriUsb eipediiioo lo South C«.rolioa £ul«— 
X<ord Howe arrirei at New-Tork wilh a commUiioa to leltU a |;oaeral or 
•vparate p«aco with the Coleoiei, . 260 

0eneral WashiBg^toD loses iba action of Flatbnah, and retreats off of Lwiy. 
Island, retiras from New-Tork, and invests the city.-^Oisneral Howe dis- 
lodges general Washinston, from bisp«sitk>n, gains the action of White 
Plains, and takes the fort at Harlen and Kinssbridfe-— General Wash- 
ington, retired into New-iersey, general Howe purtaes, general Washiag. 
ton, retires in distress by forced marches, and crosses the Delaware at 
Trenton, . . 351 

~ ^ Aecrosses on the night of the 35th of December, and gains the battle of 

Trenton. . . Ik53 

General and f ttensive powers given to general Washington by Congress, and 
the cause revives from deep despair, . , ** 

17T7 General Washington coolinnes offensive operations, and drives the British oat 
of New-Jersey, into New- York— Sir €^ay Carlton, and general Bargoyne 
drive the Americans cat of Canada— General Rowe, in jperson, attem]^ts 
to Hiirprise general Washington to bis camp, bat fails— Governor Tryon, 
by a sudden etpedition, burns the Ameiioan stores at Danbary — General 
Howe embarks an array from New-York, upon a secret expedition— Colo* 
nel Barton, with a party of militia, surprises General Preecott and his aid, 
en Rhode-Island, and secures their prisoners, . • . 359 

CHAP. XXXIX. 

Itevolution continued, from the expedition of genered Howe to JPhUadeU 

pkia, Sept. 1777, to the battle of Camden in JSTorth Carolina. 
A. D. 

1777 General Howe enters Chesapeake Bay, and lands at Elk ferry — General 
Washington advances to meet him— Battles of Cbad's-ford and German- 
town— Capture of Pbiladelphia— distresses of the American army, they 
iovestgeneral Howe in Philadelpbia, . . . 3^4 

General Borgoyne, taken with all his arm^, . S&5 

177S France and Spain, engage in the war — Sir Henry Clinton, evaeoatei Phiia^ 
delphia — General Washington pursues him into New-Jersey— gain* the 
battle of MonmoQtb— genersil Lee is oashiered, . <• 

Sir Henry regains New- York by forced marches— A French fleet strive oo 
the coast — battle off Rhode-Island — Another French fleet arrive en the 
coast of South Corolina, co-operate withgenersd Lincoln against the Bri- 
tish at Savannah* fail and withdraw, • • 960 

17jB0 Sir Henry Clinton, with Lord Cprnwallis, commence their ioatfaern aipedi- 

tion, and take Charleston, S C. March 4. . . . 357 

General Green detached i^n tbe southern command— Marquis La Fayette 
returns from France, vnih good tidings— Lord Cornwallis subdues sonth 
Carolina — Sir Henry Clinton returns to New- York, 



Congress redeem 90O,06o,O0O dollars of paper money— Lord Cornwallis pro- 
ceeds to Camden, in Sooth Carolina, nghts general Gates, and deitroys hit 



erroy, • 

CHAP. XL. 



3M 



_ 



Hevohuion continued to the capture of Lord CommdUie a$ Torhhfmn, 

October, 1781. 
A D. 
1780 General Oreen raceeedf geBer%] Oatea in the aootheni eemmaDd, 959 
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i 

A. D. . * 9Af* 

Th« whoI« Pemuylraaia line ratolt. ander ren«i^l Watliittf tea* S69 

JftB. They are recoTered to fbeir duty. 360 

1711 The war ra|«« in the fouth— battle •f the Cowpens. *' 

Battle of eFnilford—Oeneral Green returns to Korth Carolina, fightf lerd 

Rawdoa at Camden, and despair! of the caoie, « 361 

General Green earriestheVar into Sooth Carolina, . . ** 

Lord Cornwallis advances into Virguia, where he is opposed by Marquis La 
Fayette, general Wayne, and baron Steuben — A French fleet arrives at 
Newport. R.I — Couaeil of war at Hartford, Connecticut, 363 ^ 

ArAoid*s conspiracy at West- Point — Captur^N and execution of Major Andre ^ 

— Siege of New-York — French fleet is reiqJTorced at Newport from France, 
and put to sea ; ipeeis the JBngltsh fleet off the mouth of the Chesapeake. 
fains an action, and invests lord Cornwallis at Torktown — General Wash- 
ington at the same time proceeds by land, and invests the British at Tork- 
town . . . '' •• 
1T81 Lerd Corawallis with all his army Uken, Oct. SOtb, 964 



CHAP. XLI. 

General ajfairt o/JtmeHca, to the adoption and organization of the Fc' 

deral Constitution, March, 1789 — Remarks. 
A. D. 
1711 Religioui gratitude of the American army and nation, upon the capture of 

Torktown. ... . 364 

The French fleet retire to the West Indies — All the South is recovered ex- 
cepting Charleston''— Desperate naval action in the West Indies — Charles- 
ion evaeoated, and negociations dpened at Paris for peace, . 365 
^ General mutiny in the army of General Washington— is quelled, 266 
1783 Peace is announced by a letter from the marquis la Fayette— The Brituh 

evacuate New -York, . . . . " 

General Washington exhibits his accounts to Congress — Resigns, . ^ 367 

l7tS The confederation prores insufficient in time of peace— >^A general convention 

frame and recommend, the federal constitution^The several states adopt it, 36ft 
1789 His Excellency General Waibington, chosen president — The honorable John 
Adams vice-president — General good effiects— Ueroarks, 



CHAP. XLII. 

Affairs of America eontinued^-war with Franee^^peace'-'^war mth Mng^ 
land^-peac0 — War vdih the JSarbary powers^-general peace, 1815 — 
general remarks* 

A. P. 

1780 Federal eeropaet, and Frenchlrevolutioa, . 96t 

1798 War with France— Peace. ... •• 

1812 War with England— general operations, partieularlr at sea, . snt 

1813 General Harruon retakes Detroit, and enters Canada victorious— Coranodore 

Perry captures the whole British fleet upon Lake Erie, 373 

General Harrison triumphs over General Proctor — Commodore Chauneey 
victorious on Lake Ontario, . . ** 

1814 The British take Washington, &«.— Commodore Macdonough victorious at 

Plattsburg, . " 

]8I£ General Jackson defeats the British at jlf«w<:Orleans— Peace with England, 
4th ofFebroarr — America declares war against Algiers, and forces a sub- 
missive pea ee In four months, . 374 
General remarks, \. " 
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PART THIRD. 
CHAP. I. 

f 

CauHt thai led to the French revohaion^-camee that led to the great 

evento mhich controled it^northem confederation againtt Sweden — riee 

ofJPeter I. — rite of Charlet XII, — character of Svteden, Muona, Den- 

mmrk and Poland'^mfation ofDenmarkfandpeac9-—nege of JVariKi«— 

battle of ^arva^^battle of the Ihoina—intriguee of Charlee XII. in 

Poland -^character of the PoUoh nation and £rovemment—4ntnffue$ of 

the arch bithop of Gretna ^Distracted etate qfPoUmd, 

A. D. Paf« 
1789 The reformation, in the midst of triamph, ii ealled to endure new trimls-r*- . 

General effects of infidelitjr, . • 976 

1697 Peter I. visits the south of Eerope.— Northers confederacy* • • 876 

1700 Character of the northern powers« . » . ftT9 

Charles XII ievades Denmark, and forces a peace, . . . 380 

Patses into Livonia, and gains the battle of Narva, . • 381 

Angnstas raises the seige of Rif a, . . • . S6S 

ITIU Charles XII. and g^eoeralStenaee, fight the bat^tle of the Dwiut, • *• 

Character of the republic of Poland, . . . . * 984 

176S General diet of Poland, . . .986 

CHAP. II. 

Augnetue attempts a aecret peace tnth Charles XII. — b<Utle of Cracew-^ 

battle of the bog^toar in PoUsh Prussia—intrigues of the primate-^ 

Augustus deposed — Stanislaus Leckiinski elected kitg-^eapture ef 

Leopold— coronation of Stanislaus, 
A.D. 

1703 The diet dissolve — Charles XJI. evades overtnree for peace from ADg^stne, 

and enters Warsaw, ... 996 

Chsrles routs Auffustus at the battle of Cracow, . . 988 

170S Attain at the river 6of>-carries the war into Polish Pmfsia, and leviee 

heavy contrtbationi upon the chief towiis, . 988 

1704 Deposes Augastus. and censes Staoisiaos to be elected kinjp of Polandt 989 
1905 Parties become more violent. . ** 

Charles caises Stsmislans and his qneen, to be crowned at Leopold. 390 

CHAP III. 

Reduction efJfarvOy by Peter I. — Peter commences the eUn of Peters' 

burg — Charles XIL enters Saxony — peace with Augustus — distresses of 

Poland — Charles XIL commences his march, into Russia — battle oftht 

Bersxina, 
A. D. 

1704 Peter I. lajs the foundation of Petersbnrf , ... 991 

1 705 Distresses of Poland, coDtinaed, .. . . 899 

1706 Charles enters Saxony, forces Augustus to a peace, levies enormoot contribu- 

tions, . . • . M 

1707 CharlpR remains in Saxony, and the distresses of Polsind continue— the duke 

of Marlborough visitii Charles XII. , , 

1708 Charles drives the Russians out of Poland, and commences his march for 

Moscow, . 994 

Gains the battles of BoristhcBet and Morass, eommeaeet a treaty with Ma- 
ceppaf 996 

36* 
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A. D. '*f* 

1709 PaiMt tbe wiater is tk« Uknin, and loses bii rap|fliei Ctmi Sweiea uder 

f*ttenl Lev«>lianpt« S9§ 

CharUi eoMinene«s tn« iMf* of Pultowa, in Uaj, and is woundei— it defeat- 
ed hj tbe Csar, in Jnl^ and flies into Tarke^^, . - . 997 
Piter I proseeates the bmldinf of Petersburf , recovers Poland, and rtstoret « 
Aofusttts to his crown— Charles intrifpeA with the Sublime Porte, 99$ 

CHAP. IV. 

Peteter I. enien Moteouf in triumph-'war between Turk^ and RusstM^^ 
perilmu et€ape of Peter L—peaee — intrigues of Charles XIL'-^battU 
ofBenier-^^arrages in the Swedish provinces of Germany, 

1710 Peter's triumphant entry of Moseew, 999 

1711 The Tisier deolaras war aipainst Rossiat 908 
Perilous escape of Peter — peaee,  901 

1713 lotHfues of Charles eon tiaaed— Battle of Bender. . • 903 
1719 W^rafes with Tiolenoe b the Swedish previnceSf • ** 

CHAP. V. 

Charles XIL returns to Sweden-Defence of StralswnA— naval operationt 

upon the BaUic^Peter L enters Petersburg in triumph—fall of Strai" 

sund* 
A. D. 

1714 Charles XII. leaves Tarkej on his retnrn to Sweden, ^ 908 
Peter gains a sipial naval vietorjr, and enters the port of Petersburg in tri- 

nmpbf .... 904 

1715 The enemies of Charles invade his dominions, . ** 
Charles attempts the defence of Stralsond, and fails^battle of the Island of 

Rageni 509 

1719 Stralsnad surrendered, ... 907 

CHAP. VI. 

Inoasion of Norway — Baron De Gorts — death of Charles Xll—peaeC'^ 
character of Peter I. and Charles XfL^immediate catises of the French 
revolution, 

A. D. 

Charles XII. invades Norway, and fails->Peter I. again visits France and 
Holland — ^Barron De Gorts turns the war, of .the north into intrigae, 909 

1717 Charles XII. again invades Norway, and is kiUad before Frederisball, » 

1719 The prince of Hesse leads back the army to Sweden — peace with Denmark 
ensues— De Gortz is executed — ^Ulrica Eleonore is elected queen, and con- 
fers the crown upon her husband, the prince of Hesse, • 909 

17S1 Peace between Sweden and Russia, . v^ 

Bemuks upon Charles and Peter, and upon the oansei of the French revo- 
Itttioa, • • . t • , ^^^ 

CHAP. VII. 

Jansenists and Jesuits — assembly of Vie states-general-^evoluiiwn opened 

-'Paris becomes one great mob — the king a cypher— ^ight of the king 

— convention formed — new constitution, . z 

A. D. 

1774 State of France, at tbe accession of Lewis XVf . . 911 

Hwarrelofthe JasfeuitSMd Jemits^VBtiBied, ** 
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A. D. PaffV 

1789 ReTi»1|iti«a Mmmeseei, with the deatniction of the Bastile, . SlS 

1790 The national assembly assama iha g^overnmant. and the king is eanducted 

from Tersailles to Paris, bj 60»000 sen, lodged in hii palace, and held 
under duress, 819 

1791 The einifrants assemble in arms, on the frontier, and threaten an in?aston, 

whiah eKcitas ▼icianca, and general allarm, . . SI4 

New constitution is finished. . . . 8IS 

CHAP. VIII. 

Lewis XVI, tigns ihe neiB constitution — clubs of the Feuillans and Jaf' 

bins — decrees of the National ^^ssembly — tremly of Vienna — riots in 

Paris^-^otUition — drxke of Brunsvyick-^flight of the king, 

AD 

1793 Speech of Lewis XYI. when he signi the constitution— general festivitjr of 

Paris, . , 319 

New legislatiTe assemblr— >the Jacobin club arise upon the rains of FeaiJlans, 317 
CaBdorcet*i maffesto— Convention between the kings of Prussia and Boht- 

mia, 319 

Organization of the rewlutionarj tribunal — Invention of the guillotine, 319 

New poliUeal logic, •• the end justifies the means,**— great mob in Paris, 

June 10, . . . . . M 

Poke of Brunswick takes the field against France, which causes the dejposi- 

tif n of the king, . . , w 

CHAP. IX. 

Mob of the \Qth of Augusi-^bold measures of ihe assembly^Doummrier'^ 
La Fayette — massacres — J^ational Convention — trial of Lewis XVL 
— condemnation. 

AD. 

1793 Twenty -five thousand fall in the massacre of the 10th of August— Decree of 

tfae assembly, for the call of a conventian, 339 

The king and royal family confined in the Temple-^Marquis La Fayette 
denounced, flies, and imprisoned in Olmutz— rThe Old quarrel of Jansenist 
and Jesuits breaks out in the memorable mob of Paris, Sept. 3, . 331 

Massacre at Orleans — Germany declares war against France, 333 

The Convention commences their sitting, and appoints a committee to frame a 
new( constitution, . 833 

Jan 1793 They call Lewis XVL to their bar, try and condemn him, . ** 

CHAP. XII. 

Execution of Lewis XVI, — violence of the Convention-^Gharlotte Corde 

— trial and execution of the Queen— triumphs of Philosophy. 
A. D. 

1793 Horrors of the awful 3lst of January, « "> • 335 

Execution of the king — assassination of La PalKtiere, . . •• 

Assassination of Mnrat, by Charlotte ^orde— Arrast, trial and eondemnation 

of the queen, . . . 339 

Execution of the queen, February 18, ... 327 

The schools of the Jesuits and Philosophers, unite in the Jacobin club, and 
become the inst^iunents of their own ruin— Oeneral distress of the nation, 
particularly in La Vendee— The convention decree, •* no Gh>d, uid death 
an eternal sleep.** . • • , 899 
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CHAP. XI. 

inturreetion of La Vendu^faU of Robetpierre^-grand mrmitHee •fLa 

F'ende&^^aeobin mturreetixm — deaUi cf LefwUy ton of the king — neu 

corutiitUion — revolution in Holland/ 

A. D Pag« 

1794 War eootinue* to nge in La Tondee^Triamph of philosophy. 839 

Carrier's report on the Vendeean War— Fall of Robespierr* and TiaviUot 390 

Rhaptodjr of Geraud, . "^ , . . ** 

1796 4rinisti«e in La Vendee, and report of Carnott • • • ^^ 

Horrors of Paris and of the cenvenlion, • • ** 

New constitatioo and murder of the dauphiD. . • • "* 

1796 The princes* Maria Antoniette sent to V ienna, • • ** 

Grand revolutioa in Holland, . . • . •• 

CHAP. XII. 

State of Fran€&— movement of the armies-— MLpoleon Bonaparter-peace 
with Spain — eonqueHs in Italy — Milan. 

A. D. 



Recapitulation, . - • . • • * 

1794 Conquests of Belgium, under general Domourier. . • . *34 

lie levies contributions, rifles their ehnrches ; which raiia insarreetiont, and 

Joses the conqoesu, ..••** 

1705 GenAral Pichegru succeeds Dumourier, and subdues Holland, • • ** 

1799 General Morean succeeds Pichegru, and invades Germanjr, • 334 

View of the plan of the campaign, • . ** 

Napoleon Bonaparte— becomes general in chief of the army of Italy— invades 

$paio, and forces a peace, • ^ *" • . ** 

Invades Italy — gains tne battles of Montenatte and Millesima, • 93* 

His address to the cities of Milan and Pa via) . - • • ** 

CHAP. III. 

Battle of CaHij^Uone — bridge ofLodv-^ame of the 400 — siege ^Man- 
tua — tampatsn of the Rhine, Meuse and Moselle— ^vfUtories of prinee 

Charles— f(ul ofKerlr—of Mantua. 
A. D. 

1796 Action of Castiglione, and aflair of Lodt, . * * ^^ 
Siege of Mantua, . • 33t 
Success of general Bonaparte over three successive armies, sent to there- 

lief of Mantua — England sends lord Malmsbury to Paris, to neg^ciate for 
a peace-r-wbich fails. . . . • ** 

Mantua is closely invested, . ^^ 

Generals Moreau and Jourdan penetrate into Bavaria in triumph, over prince 
Charles, which calls forth a proclamation of (be emperor of Germany, ** 

Actions of DoBRwert and Nordingen compel prince Charles to cross the Dan- 
ube, *^^ 

General Moreau penetrates into tbe heart of Bavaria *, but the successes of 
prince Charles over general Jourdon, oblige them both to retire out of 
Germany, and recrtfss the Rhine with a severe loss. *' 

1797 Tbe French sustain a siege in the fortress of Kehl forty days, and at last sox^ 

render to prince Charles by assault. • *^' 

Mantua surrenders togenersl Bonaparte the same day, . • ** 

CHAP. XIV. 

Submission of the pope — triumphs of the campaign — treaty of CcS^nprn 
F^rmio—mrmament of Toulon — capture of M(Uta--baitle of the JVIfe 
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^c&kquMl ofEgyptr—defeai at Aere—gmenU Bonaparte returns <• 
Egypt — to Franee — new cooHtion^ 

A. D. Pag* 

1797 Campaign closes, . . , 941 

Th« Po»e becomes sobaissive, . . . ' . •• 

General Bonaparte trinmphs over prinee Ckstrles n the monntaiasof the Ty- 




rol, end the eaperor tites for peace, 349 

Feb. 19. The peace of Campe Fonnie closes the war. and liberates the marqvis La ' 

Fayette from Olmats— Successes tff the war, *■ 

1793 The popularity of Bonaparte causes the armament at Toolon, and expedition 

to Erypt, * . . . . . •# 

Battle of Aboukir. .343 

Capture of Alesandria, and conquest of Kgypt,*— invasion of Syria, and de- 
feat at Acre, . . 344 
1799 General Bonaparte returns to Egypt — from thence to Franee ; there learns 

the distresses arising from the new coalition, 34i 

CHAP. XV. 

OenercU Surwarrow enters Italy — battle of Stoitfserland — invasion of 
Holland — general Bonaparte first consul — battle of Marengo-^tn- 
femal machine — northern armed neutrality — pease of Luneviller^ 
war between Spain and Portugal — baitle of Copenhagen, 

1799 The war is renewed generally, in Germany and lialy — Surwarrow is triaas- 

phant, until his overthrow in Switzerland by M assena, which proves his 
ruin, . . 34C 

The duke of York invades Holland, is unsuccessful, and signs a eenvcntioa 
to save his army, • . . ** 

General Bonaparte, by a revolution «iablishes a consular government, and 
becomes first consul for ten years— gains the battle of Marengo and recov- 
ers Italy, ... . 347 

1800 This with the successes in Germany causes the peac^of Paris, July, 34t 
Northern armed neutrality. . ** 

1801 The French push the war, until the g^eoeral peace of Luneville, Jan. 39, ** 
The Knglisb invade Egypt, under lord Keith, ..." 
Sgypt subdued, and OBiversal peace ensues, Oct — A general embargo vpon 

the powers of the northern confederacy, by England, produces a roptura 
with Denmark, which closes with the battle of Copenhagen, 94^ 

Kussia declares war against France, ' ' . . ** 

CHAP. XVI. 

Rewlution in St, Domingo — character of the blaek thief s — eonfuest of 
Hanocer-^rst consul chosen for life — mode emperor of Frances- 
Austrian war—fall of Vienna — bcifiie ofAusterlitz — pea/cewith AuS" 
tria — war between England and Spain, 

1103 The univsraai peace opens the way for the Consul of France, to s%Dd the 
amy of Egypt ont to St Domingo, under general Le €lerc, (o subdut the 
exeesses oi liberty and equality among the blacks, . . S5# 

This expedition fails and esfeablishes the kingdom of Hay ti, . ^ ** 

Character of the black cbirfs and go«ernmeat. . • *' 

First Consul made Consul for life*-controoIs the press, . . *' 

Anecdote of the marquis La Fayette, .... 8S1 

ItOS England declares war against Fraace. and the French take Hanever, ** 

1804 First Consul made enperor. by a sobscriptive vote. ** 

1895 Austria strcngtiiens hf-r position at Ulm, and joins a new confederacy against 

Franae. " 

The emperor Napolftm, by a sudden morement, appears before Ulm, defeats 
general Mac f appears before Ticfrina, takes it : appears in Moravia ; gains 
(he battle ef AasUrlits, ever the enperar of Ratsia ; settles a peace, 359 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Emperor ^apoimm on ^ throne^ Charlemagne — baiUe <}f Trctfttiear 
-—eonfederoHon of the Rhine — Pruman idot — battle of Jena — of £y- 
%lau — of Friedlundr— peace of Tilsit — Berlin decree — treaiy of Fon- m 

knnbleau — Bayonne decrees-fall ofCharlei IV» and Ferdinand VII. *^ 

— capture qfjSadrid. 

May 1. Tbe emperor Napoleon crowned king of Italj and beeoniet tbe re|^lar me- 

cestor of Charlem«soe, SM 

Oet 31. Battle of TrRfal^ar, . •• 

180t Confederatioo oftbo Rhine cloaai ->Netr fioalitian of England, . Roatia, a^d 

PruMia ag^ainst France, Stt 

The emperor Napoleon adTaneet into Oermanj. and gains the baitlai of Jean, 

EylaaandFriedland. ' . 8W 

lt07 Dictates the peace of Tiltit« and passee his Berlin decree, . '* 

Followed by the cmbareo in America, . 357 

1 t Intrigues with Spain lor tbe redaction of Portafvl, sciies ea Uie crown of 

Spain, and plaeet it upon his brotlier Joiepta« 9&t 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Spamsh Jurda dedaretoar — Joseph Bonaparte kinffof Spain— fall of 

general Dt^poni-^eonquest of Borne — kingdom of HoUandr-oonfer' 

enee at Erfurth—'baUle ofdorwrnar-^wtnan war-'iattle of FiatiS' 

Ion— fall of Vienno'-bafile ofLohavr-^of Wagraafnr—peaeevjiJth Jiiie* 

. tria — invasion of Holland by the Enghsh. 

A. I). 

Massacre at Mad rid— French and Spaniards eater Lisban.aad the royal fam- 
ily ratire te ^ Bra«U— -General Dupont is taken. wiUi bis whale m»mf ; 
which oeoaaioos king Javeph to quit Madrid— The fimyrrnr Napolaaa 
erects Hollaad iato e kingdom, plaaes bis biotiier Loais en tiie fbroaa~- 
Meets the emperor Alexander at Erfurtb, , • S5f 

Repairs to Spain, and geios ihe battle ef Corrunna, « • M# 
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